A  towering  f  irst- 
baoed  on  results ! 
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TRIBUNE  NEWS  SUN-TIMES  AMERICAN 

48,071,801  20,483,118  18,318,396  14,261,012 


WHICH  Chicago  newspaper  produces  best  results  for  they  placed  in  the  next  two  Chicago  newspapers  corn- 
advertisers?  It’s  as  plain  as  the  long  bar  on  the  chart,  bined.  It  was  27,588,683  lines  more  than  they  placed  in 
You  get  more  action  in  Chicago  when  you  use  the  the  second  Chicago  newspaper. 

Chicago  Tribune.  'These  facta  make  clear  that  no  other  medium  ap- 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1955,  advertisers  of  all  proaches  the  selling  effectiveness  of  the  Tribune  in  the 
types  placed  in  the  Tribune  a  record  total  of  48,071,801  booming  Chicago  market.  Ask  a  Tribune  representative 
lines  of  advertising.  'This  was  9,270,287  lines  more  than  to  give  you  the  full  details.  Get  in  touch  with  him  today. 

(Tiilmnje 
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Rubber . . .  from  the  silicone  tree 


Atoms  from  oil  and  sand— combined  and  rearranged 
by  modern  science— have  given  us  amazing  new  chemi¬ 
cals  called  silicones.  And  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
branches  of  the  silicone  family  tree  is  an  unusual  sub¬ 
stance  known  as  silicone  rubber. 

INDUSTRY  NEEDED  a  material  — with  the  desirable 
properties  of  rubber  — that  could  stand  up  under  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  An  answer  was  found  with  the 
development  of  silicone  rubber. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  MATERIAL  is  not  affected  b\ 
exposure  to  sub-zero  temperatures.  Planes  that  fly  in 
the  intense  cold  of  the  stratosphere  have  many  parts 
made  of  silicone  rubber.  And  that  strip  around  the  door 
of  home  freezers  will  stay  pliable  and  form  a  tight  seal 
when  it’s  silicone  rubber. 

EQUALLY  IMMUNE  to  high  temperatures,  it  can  seal 
a  steam  iron  or  a  pressure  cooker  and  never  feel  the 


heat.  Silicone-insulated  electric  wires  will  last  for  years 
under  conditions  where  standard  insulation  would  burn 
out  in  weeks.  And  silicone  rubber  is  highly  resistant  to 
attack  by  oil  and  chemicals. 

SILICONE  RUBBER  is  but  one  of  the  many  useful 
products  that  silicone  chemistry  has  created  and  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  few  vears.  The  people  of  Union 
Carbide  will  continue  their  efforts  to  pioneer  with  sili¬ 
cones  to  serve  you  in  every  possible  way. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carboks,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
''Prmlurts  and  Processes''  booklet. 

Union  Carbide 

A.V/J  CAR  BOX  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |I|RR  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y. 

In  Can.id.'i:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto 


I  CCs  Trade-marUed  Products  include 


Union  Carbide  Silicones  IIakelite.  Vinylite.  and  Krene  I'lusiirs  National  Carbons  Ac  meson  Electrodes  Pyrofax  Gas 
Dynel  Textile  Fil)ers  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  UNION  Carbide  Linde  Oxygen 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 

.  A 


FROM  THE  WOMAN  S  ANGLE 


( 


■■■ 


Millions  of  Readers  Find  Them 
Entertaining  •  Candid  •  Sensible 


FAYE  EMERSON  . . .  Highlights  and  sidelights 
. . .  trends  and  f)ersonalities  in  Faye  Emerson  On  TV 
And  Radio  ...  3  times  a  week 


DORIS  FLEESON  . . .  Political  news  and  views 
by  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Washington  press  corps  .  .  . 
5  times  a  week 

INEZ  ROBB . . .  Sparkling  and  shrewd  insights  by 
a  top  newspaperwoman  ...  5  times  a  week 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  .  .  .  Problems  of 
national  and  world  concern  in  her  ever-popular  My 
Day ...  6  times  a  week 

AMY  VANDERBILT  . . .  America’s  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  on  modern  etiquette  and  good  taste  in 
living  in  Amy  Vanderbilt’s  Etiquette  ...  5  times  a 
week  and  Sunday 

PLUS  Dear  Mrs.  Mayfield: . .  .Sensible  advice 
for  those  bothered  and  bewildered  by  life’s 
problems  ...  5  times  a  week 
and 

Elizabeth  Woodward  Says  .  .  .  Wise 
counsel  on  all  problems  for  today’s  teen-ager 
...  6  times  a  week 


AT 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


Our 


IS etcs print  Usage 
To  THE  Editor:  In  the  story 
(Dec.  24,  page  9)  on  the  Jour- 
nal-Guzette' H  newsprint  short- 
you  did  not  state  why  .we 
had  only  five  rolls  of  newsprint 
in  our  storage  rooms. 

We  noi-mally  have  somewhere 
between  200  and  300  rolls  on 
hand.  An  energetic  circulation 
campaign  this  past  year,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Ken  Moody,  our  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  added  2,300  to 
our  list.  It  required  thousands  of 
copies  as  samples  to  obtain  this 
good  showing.  We  published 
.5,(00  extra  copies  of  a  160- 
page  Centennial  edition  (and 
sold  ’em) ;  we  published  7,000 
copies  of  each  of  two  pre- 
Christmas  editions. 

Boy,  have  we  used  newsprint 
this  year! 

William  B.  Hamel 

Publisher, 

Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette. 


House  conference  of  this  same 
piivate  organization,  when  the 
President  issued  a  statement  of 
support,  was  a  perfect  illustra¬ 
tion  of  my  point.  At  that  time, 
the  only  news  service,  the  only 
newsi-eels  and  the  only  New’ 
York  newspapers  to  carry  the 
stoi’y  were  those  which  were 
personally  contacted. 

I  believe  it  is  only  self-de¬ 
ception  to  imply  that  failure  of 
a  news  release  to  see  print  is 
ipso  facto  a  reflection  on  its 
news  value.  It  may  be  a  re¬ 
flection  on  an  editor  who  has 
catarrh  in  his  nose  for  news. 

Leonard  Spinrad 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Short  Takes  Fan 
To  THE  Editor:  As  a  real 
Short  Takes  fan  .  .  .  we  fre¬ 
quently  reprint  them  (with 
E  &  P  credit,  of  course) . 


No.  7  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(SaUt  Managament't  AudiUd  Survey,  June,  1955) 


NIGHT  or  day,  South  Salina  Street  in  Syracuse  is 
the  “main  stem”  of  Central  New  York — drawing 
its  shoppers  and  amusement  seekers  from  a  15- 
county  area  with  a  population  of  1.3  million  and 
annual  buying  power  of  $1.9  billion! 

Morning  and  evening,  The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
are  the  only  sure  selling  force  in  this  great  market 
— delivering  100  percent  saturation  coverage  of 
greater  Syracuse,  and  effective  circulation  in  the 
14  surrounding  counties. 

No  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a  compara¬ 
ble  selling  job,  at  a  comparable  cost,  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  test  market. 


The  HEARTLAND 
of 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Diily  223,103 


Sunday  HertldAmericin  221,954 

Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 

[1  the 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  1 

II  HER&LDiOURNAl  &  H  E  RA 1 D  A  H  E  R  1 C  A  N  1 

1  /  Evening  Sundev  1 

'L' 

THE  POST  STANDARD  1 

Horning  &  Sundev  1 

Represented  ^  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Laurraine  Goreau 


PR  and  ISetvs 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  Dec.  24 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  re¬ 
marked  that  “The  mistake  that 
too  many  public  relations  men 
make  in  relying  on  ne'wspaper 
editors  to  do  their  p.r.  jobs  for 
them”  is  one  of  your  pet 
themes.  I  think  this  particular 
one  of  your  pets  needs  contra¬ 
dicting. 

Speaking  as  one  who  began 
as  a  newspaperman,  shifted  to 
p.r.  and  has  been  for  some 
years  now  a  consultant  and 
newsletter  publisher,  I  must  say 
that  your  statement  could  just 
as  easily  be  reversed.  I  have 
found  that  too  many  newspaper 
editors  rely  on  public  relations 
men  to  do  their  news  editing 
jobs  for  them. 

For  example,  last  month  an 
authoritative  private  organiza¬ 
tion  released  the  first  figures  on 
the  total  number  of  voluntary 
escapees  from  Communism 
around  the  world  since  World 
War  II.  One  New  York  news¬ 
paper  gave  the  story  good 
space.  The  others  ignoi’ed  it. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  interest  of  one 
paper  indicates  the  newsworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  story,  any  more 
than  the  silence  of  seven  other 
newspapers  indicates  its  un¬ 
worthiness.  However,  a  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  a  White 


Managing  Editor, 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening 
Telegram 


Art  students  will  participate 
in  a  widow  decorating  contest 
of  local  store'  fronts. — Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star. 

• 

The  program  featured  the  aj)- 
pearance  of  Santa  Claus  with 
threats. — Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

• 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
exercise  off  excess  fat.  It  would 
require  a  10-mile  jaunt  in  five 
nearly  8,000  pounds  of  sand 
cream  soda,  or  shoveling  hours 
to  walk  off  an  ice  into  a  wheel¬ 
barrow’.  —  Hew  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun. 

• 

Stan  Blank  took  part  in  the 
sw’imming  meat.  —  Madison 
(Minn.)  Western  Guard. 


American  personnel  on  Green¬ 
land  now  totals  almost  half  of 
the  native  population.  —  Drew’ 
Pearson’s  column  in  the  Spriny- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


Vol.  89.  No.  1,  January  7,  1956.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
publisht^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
Number— in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
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mail  privileges  authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y,  under  the  act  of  March  8, 
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and  again  in 
The  Post-Gazette 
scores  another 
all-time  high 
in  advertisina 


Few  newspapers  in  the  nation — certainly  no  other 
in  Pittsburgh — can  point  to  such  a  record  as  the  Post- 
Gazette's! 

Imagine!  All-time  record  highs  in  total  advertising 
in  four  of  the  past  five  years!  It  might  have  been  five 
out  of  five  except  for  Pittsburgh's  department  store 
strike  through  all  of  1954. 

1955  was  the  biggest  year  in  our  170-year  history! 
Yes,  more  and  more  advertisers  are  turning  to  the 
Post-Gazette  to  build  their  sales  in  America's  eighth 
market  because . . . 


Something  HAS  happened  in  Pittsburgh! 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


fattnf  Growing  N^wipopt  in  Amnficat  Cighfk  Morhnf 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 

Sourc.:  Med;«  RttO'di 
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WORLD 

TRIBUNE 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

ROCK  ISUND  •  MOLINE  •  EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


twin  A 


umn 


Newspaperesque 


NOW 

Va  million 

PEOPLE 


JL  HE  DICTIONARY  in  daily  devoted  use  in  the  San  Diego  Union  is  so 
interesting  and  intriguing  there’s  slight  excuse  for  misuse  of  or  typo 
spelling  of  words.  The  word  book  is  positively  titillating — and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  Webster  being  so  Collegiate — reports  Neil  Ball,  newcomer  there 
from  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  via  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
(He  worked  on  the  Journal  and  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  with  Ed 
Arnold,  now  editor  of  Linotype  News.)  Turn  the  tome  to  “brassiere" 
and  there’s  Corinne  Calvet  modeling,  to  “facsimiles”  and  you  find  an 
AP  facsimile  photo  of  a  two-legged  proof  on  the  subject,  to  another 
spot  and  you  see  that  Mona  Johnston  is  claiming  she’s  not  “uncom¬ 
fortable.”  “Pulchritude”  is  doubly  stressed  by  beauty  in  a  mirror  with 
“queen”  candidates  lined  in  rows  and  even  Venus  de  Milo  is  imitated — 
but  better — in  the  pronouncing  gazeteer.  Enterprising  do-it-yourself 
denizens  of  the  copydesk  slipped  these  bits  of  graphic  art  into  Webster’s 
not  to  illustrate  it  but  to  get  people  to  use  it.  Printers’  prattle  is  that 
corrections  have  been  cut.  Speaking  of  dictionaries,  Joseph  A.  Wein- 
garten  (126  West  End  Ave.,  Brooklyn  35,  N.  Y.)  has  brought  out  ($5.22) 
“An  American  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial  Speech.” 

— An  account  of  a  trip  around  the  world  by  Editor  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Sept.  30-Nov.  28,  is  published  in  a 
handsome  booklet  titled  ‘‘A  Proud  Thing”  (from  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet’s  line:  “It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  man,  but  it  was 
a  proud  thing,  too.”)  .  .  .  Night  City  Editor  Arch  Merrill, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and  City  Editor  Howard 
Hosmer,  Rochester  Times-Vnion,  are  authors  of  new  books,  “The 
While  Woman  and  Her  Valley”  and  “No  Pure  Delight,”  re¬ 
spectively. 

— Holiday  “spirits”  permeated  the  Christmas  edition  of  the  Marks 
(Miss.)  Quitman  County  Democrat  when  Editor  Henry  Bums  mixed  a 
gallon  of  bourbon  with  the  printing  ink  and  then  had  an  employe  squirt 
each  copy  with  a  bourbon-filled  spraygun.  .  .  .  How  to  spell  it  was  a 
question  in  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  retail  display  ad  depart¬ 
ment  when  holiday  copy  featured  a  favorite  Scandinavian  delicacy  of  the 
sea,  which  some  spell  lutefish,  others  lutefisk.  Correct  spelling  in  Swedish 
is  lutfisk.  .  .  .  Christy  McDevitt  “caught  the  muse  of  rhyming  in  a  mood 
of  pleasant  rapture”  and  gave  readers  of  his  “Night  Watch”  column  in 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Herald  a  poetic  holiday  greeting.  .  .  ,  Telegraph 
Editor  Allan  M.  Lazarus,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  punched  lively  copy 
on  a  Teletype  machine  (closed  circuit,  of  course)  and  pinned  it  to  the 
office  bulletin  board  as  Christmas  greeting  to  the  staff.  .  .  .  The  copy- 
desk  crew  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  considered  it  a  back- 
handed  greeting  from  ye  back  shoppe  when  this  proof  sheet  came  in: 

A  Well-Balanced  Wish 
For  The  LONG  Year 
A  .  .  .  .  HEAD! 

MERRY  CHRISTM 
And  A 

HAPPY  NEW  YEA 
To  The  Head  Write 

— Wise  observation  in  the  Anita  (Iowa)  Tribune:  “Every 
columnist  has  got  an  envelope  tucked  away  with  a  lot  of  choice 
quotations  and  jokes  and  things,  with  which  he  can  concoct  a 
column  in  a  pinch  if  he  is  short  of  time,  or  inspiration  just 
won’t  come.  It’s  kind  of  hard  on  his  ego,  but  when  circumstances 
force  him  to  use  these  columns,  they’re  usually  the  ones  that 
get  the  most  praise  from  his  readers.  And  if  he  has  quoted 
something  without  giving  ‘due  credit,’  that’s  the  time  he  gets 
caught  out  on  the  limb  and  the  blamed  thing  gets  quoted  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.” 

— When  Los  Angeles  Times  Photographer  Don  Cormier  was  pinched 
for  traffic  violation  he  went  to  Municipal  Courts  to  pay  his  fine.  There, 
posted  on  a  window,  was  a  page  of  safe-driving  pictures  clipped  from  the 
Times.  Yeah,  Don  shot  ’em.  .  .  .  Editor  John  J.  Motley,  Fulton  (N.  Y.) 
Leader,  a  weekly,  is  writing  a  column  about  newspapers  and  their  men. 
He’s  been  around  enough  to  know  the  game  rules  because  he  was  with 
the  old  Easton  (Pa.)  Plain  Dealer,  Easton  Morning  Press,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  a  Washington  correspondent,  assistant  editor,  Whitehall  (N.  Y.) 
Times;  managing  editor,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  and  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Public  Enterprise.  .  .  .  Ex-Senator  Thomas 
R.  Underwood,  general  manager  and  editor,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  did 
a  switch  when  he  acted  as  a  reporter  on  Mutual  Broadcasting  System’s 
“Reporters’  Roundup”  and  quizzed  Kentucky  Governor-Elect  A.  B. 
Chandler.  .  .  .  Quill  Magazine  quotes  an  editor:  “Remember  that  the 
newspaper,  exclusive  of  all  other  insituations  or  organizations,  profes¬ 
sions  or  businesses,  is  unique  in  one  thing.  Day  in  and  day  out,  each 
time  it  makes  a  public  appearance,  it  publishes  its  own  mistakes.” 
Could  be. 
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According  to  Sales  Management’s  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10,  1955) 
the  Quad-Cities  now  have  250,200 
people.  Over  40%  of  all  Quad-City 
Consumer  Units  have  a  net  income  of 
$4,000  to  $6,999;  and  15%  have  over 
$7,000.  This  450  million  dollar  mar¬ 
ket  offers  you  a  majority  of  consumers 
who  earn  more  and  spend  more  than 
the  national  average. 


FIRST 

100 

MARKETS 


57%  live  on  the  Illinois  side  where  9  out  of 
10  families  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus.  .  .  .  The  largest  combined 
daily  circulation  in  the  Quad-Cities. 


Niw  Tsrk,  elicits,  Dstrslt,  tie  fmcltct 


Hew  TRADING  ZONE 


Tlew  POPULATION  GAINS 
Hew  CIRCULATION  GAINS 
Hew  POTENTIAL  SALES  COVERAGE 


TZADING  ZONE 


15  COUNTIES 

27%  MORE  PEOPLE 

MORE  CIRCULATION 

141,117  DAILY  120,426  SUNDAY 

POPULATION  INCREASE 
NOW  552,446  WAS  433,845 
118,601  INCREASE 


This  New  Retail  Zone  is  the  Center  of  the  40-County 

MAGIC  EMPIRE 

COVERED  BY  TULSA 
NEWSPAPERS  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY 


TOTAL  CIRCULATIOI 

162,504  149,322 

DAILY  SUNDAY 


MAIICM  )),  inv  ADC  ^UtUSHCR  s  STATEMENT 


FOR  GREATER  SALES 

IN  THIS  RICH  NEW  MARKET 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 


MORTON  VON  DUYKE-V/fNNA 


SERGE  FLIEGERS  -  ROME 


KATHARINE  CLARK 
BELGRADE 


KENNETH  C.  DONOGHUE 
NEW  YORK 


International  News  Service  sends  New  Year’s  greetings  to  its  world-wide 
clientele  with  news  of  a  maior  expansion  program  at  home  and  abroad 


International  News  Service  is  on  the  move— and  moving  ahead  I 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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CHARLES  P.  ARNOT-CA/RO 


LEONARD  SAFFIR 
TOKYO 


To  guarantee  throughout  1956  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  distinctive  reporting  of  the  news  and  what  lies 
behind  it,  INS  is  further  strengthening  its  foreign  bureaus 
and  global  news-gathering  facilities.  As  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  INS  has  assigned: 


To  London— John  H.  Crider,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  for  many  years 
on  the  Washington  bureau  staff  of  The  New  York  Times. 
He  becomes  INS  diplomatic  correspondent  in  London. 


To  Paris— Allan  C.  House,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  Paris  editions 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  London  Daily  Mail, 
and  more  recently  NBC  news  commentator  in  Cleveland. 


To  Rome— Serge  Fliegers,  Washington  diplomatic  specialist 
and  United  Nations  correspondent,  as  assistant  to  Michael 
Chinigo,  INS  manager  in  Italy. 


To  Vienna— Morton  Von  Duyke,  night  editor  in  the  INS  Paris 
bureau,  who  becomes  bureau  chief  in  the  Austrian  capital. 


To  Cairo— Charles  P.  Arnot,  veteran  foreign  correspondent 
and  feature  writer,  as  chief  correspondent  for  INS  in  the 
Middle  East. 


To  Belgrade  — Katharine  Clark,  former  Chicago  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Yugoslavia,  as  INS  resident  staff  corre¬ 
spondent— the  only  U.S.  citizen  stationed  in  Belgrade  as 
a  wire  service  representative. 


To  Tokyo— Leonard  Saffir,  promoted  from  the  INS  Dallas 
bureau  staff  ta  INS  Far  Eastern  Headquarters. 


To  New  York— Kenneth  C.  Donoghue,  promoted  to  assistant 
ta  John  H.  Martin,  Director  of  INS  Foreign  Services. 


JOHN  H.  CRIDER -LONDON 


ALLAN  C.  HOUSE,  JR. -PARIS 


editorial 


ANPA^s  Fringe  Cost  Study 

I^OR  SOME  time  many  publishers  have  been  riding  along  so  fast 
in  the  old  payroll  surrey  they  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  look  up 
and  see  how  much  fringe  is  on  top.  The  steady  gallop  has  been 
sweet  music  to  newspaper  employes  and  not  a  few  of  their  employers 
have  hummed  a  few  bars  to  their  tune,  happily  adding  a  reprise  of 
insurance  and  pensions  and  bonuses  and  profit  sharing. 

At  hand  for  the  first  time  is  statistical  evidence  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  whole  has  a  fine  record  of  generosity  when  it 
comes  to  dispensing  socalled  fringe  benefits.  George  N.  Dale  and 
the  Special  Standing  Committee,  ANPA,  deserve  the  applause  of  the 
entire  industry  for  compiling  a  ready-reference  chart  of  fringe  costs. 
As  Mr.  Dale  points  out,  the  study  shows  conclusively  that  the  term 
“fringe”  is  a  misnomer.  It  still  belongs  to  tin  pan  alley.  The  lyrical 
truth  is  that  the  newspaper  publisher  is  dancing  to  a  tune  of  true 
costs. 

Coldly  realistic  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  Mr.  Dale  re¬ 
minds  the  newspaper  business  that  wage  rates  alone  do  not  accu¬ 
rately  measure  true  labor  costs.  Each  hour  of  productive  labor  in¬ 
cludes  both  nominal  wage  rates  and  a  wide  array  of  fringe  payments. 
To  ignore  this  fact,  he  cautions,  can  be  costly  in  many  ways.  He  of¬ 
fers  the  array  of  statistics  as  a  real  aid  to  those  engaged  in  labor 
negotiations.  All  departments  are  included  in  the  analysis. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  that  the  fringe  costs  of  daily  newspapers 
average  41c  hourly  and  range  from  14c  to  99c.  Whereas  straight-time 
pay  for  time  actually  worked  averages  $2.05  per  hour  (in  1954) 
the  true  cost  per  hour  worked  is  $2.46. 

The  painstaking  work  of  numerous  newspaper  accountants  has 
gone  into  making  this  survey  complete  and  authentic.  It  can  be  both 
a  yardstick  and  a  guidepost. 


Let’s  Celebrate  The  Franklin  Year 

I’F  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  had  not  been  born  the  tenth  son  of  a 
Boston  candlemaker,  it  woidd  have  been  necessary  to  have  created 
a  Ben  Franklin  myth  for  the  sake  of  American  History.  But  Ben  was 
real;  as  real  as  the  famous  kite  he  flew.  There  is  nothing  mvthical 
about  his  genius  nor  about  the  84  years  of  a  busv  life  which  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  betterment  of  a  young  nation. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Year,  marking  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  Great  Printer-Statesman’s  birth,  begins  Jan.  17  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  newspapers  will  dedicate  themselves  to  some  project  which  will 
focus  the  interest  of  this  generation  on  the  simple  virtues  and  high 
ideals  of  the  scientist,  philosopher,  inventor  and  educator. 

Journalism  could  help  its  own  cause  by  placing  Franklin  on  a 
pedestal  as  its  patron  saint.  He  was  only  a  teen-ager  when  a  thin- 
skinned  colonial  judge  berated  him  for  being  rebellious  because  he 
wouldn’t  snitch  on  his  brother’s  source  of  information.  The  incident 
rates  a  few  lines  in  history  books  but  it’s  worth  volumes  to  newspa- 
pering  today  that  this  printer’s  devil  engraved  on  court  records  the 
principle  that  a  reporter’s  confidence  shall  not  be  violated. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  available  for  an  electrifying  salute 
by  the  newspaper  business.  It  could  be  a  timely  spark  to  ignite 
public  esteem  for  a  medium  of  information  that  still  rings  true  to  the 
Franklin  ideals  of  two  centuries  ago. 
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I  Grass  Roots  Flavor 

Most  small  towns  have  one  or  more 
spots  where  loafers  meet  and  handle 
gossip,  admits  the  Homer  (Ga.)  Banks 
County  Journal,  which  owns  up  that 
Homer  has  several.  But,  stresses  the 
Journal:  “Those  spots  are  clearing 

j  houses  for  darned  lies.” 
ber  I  ♦  *  * 

j  Ignorance,  advises  editor  Doug  Meador 
[  of  the  Matador  (Tex.)  Tribune,  some- 
!  times  requires  an  education  to  develop 
its  full  potentials. 

i  *  *  ♦ 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  About  ‘Bulk  Sale’  Rules 

1’N  view  of  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
-*■  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  concerning  the  “bulk  sales”  rule,  do 
you  feel  that  the  present  ABC  regulations  are  adequate,  or  should 
they  be  revised  to  provide  a  more  accurate  description  of  such  sales 
to  hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  restaurants  and  similar  otitlets? 


Answers:  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

^  Bulk  sales  are  bulk  sales  regardless  of  how  they  are  disguisetl. 

The  arguments  being  offered  now  in  favor  of  permitting  motel, 
hotel,  hospital  and  restaurant  bulk  sales  to  qualify  as  net  paid  are 
basically  no  different  than  the  arguments  which  were  heard  years  ago. 

Either  we  adhere  strictly  to  a  firm  definition  of  net  paid,  or  we 
return  to  the  abuses  which  formerly  prevailed. 

The  present  ABC  listing  gives  an  accurate  picture.  Changing  it 
can  mean  only  that  we  want  to  distort  the  picture. 
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Editor  Leonard  Sekavec  of  the  Holy- 
rood  (Kas.)  Gazette  says  a  local  man 
asked  why  the  front  page  of  that  all¬ 
family  journal  wasn’t  made  more  hu¬ 
morous.  But  when  the  editor  asked  for 
the  loan  of  the  man’s  picture,  he  re¬ 
fused. 

e  *  e 

Opportunity  sometimes  is  missed,  ad¬ 
mits  editor  Fern  Lee  of  the  Towner 
(N.D.)  Mouse  River  Farmers'  Press,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  broadcasting  when  we 
should  be  tuning  in. 

«  «  * 
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If  you  ever  have  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  writing  a  column,  his  advice  is  to 
forget  it,  says  editor  Earl  Tucker  of  the 
Thomasville  (Ala.)  Times.  If  you  just 
have  to  write  one,  though,  Earl  claims 
here’s  one  pointer  designed  to  save  you 
a  lot  of  woe:  don’t  write  about  mules, 
one  way  or  another.  “You  can’t  say 
anything  good  about  ’em  and  you  had 
better  not  say  anything  bad  about  ’em. 
You  might  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country 
who’ll  take  up  for  the  ornery  critters.” 

IS  *  « 

Editor  Billy  Noonan  of  the  Bandette 
(Minn.)  Region  says  he  applied  for  a 
January  thaw  a  month  ago. 

*  *  * 

Housewife  -  correspondent  G  r  a  c  y  e 
Dodge  White  of  the  Lancaster  (N.H.) 
Coos  County  Democrat  reports  that  her 
daughter  Kate  has  been  doing  some 
practice  teaching  and  that  “Kate  wrote 
to  tell  me  she  had  received  her  first 
shiny  apple.  I  could  see  that  she  was 
quite  excited  about  it.” 

Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 
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2  My  own  viewpoint  on  Bulk  Sales  is  that  the  ruling  is  fully  clari¬ 
fied  in  stating  that  an  accurate  description  must  be  made  to 
various  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  etc.  With  newsprint 
prices  today,  it  is  my  feeling  that  such  sales  should  be  curtailed— 
and  the  use  of  these  newspapers  put  to  better  advantage  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  sales  that  would  be  lasting. 

^  It  is  my  opinion  as  an  individual  circulation  manager  that  the 
present  ruling  could  and  perhaps  should  be  revised  to  allow' 
circulation  credit  to  be  obtained  for  some  copies  now  classified  as 
bulk  sales.  However,  much  thought  and  consideration  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  making  this  change,  as  otherwise  in  correcting  a  present 
evil  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  create  another  and  possibly  even 
greater  evil  in  the  future. 

To  list  an  example  which  would  be  possible  under  the  present 
ruling,  let  us  assume  that  two  newspapers  in  a  town  are  providing 
copies  to  a  hotel.  Newspaper  “A”  provides  these  as  bulk  sales,  and 
the  hotel  management  distributes  these  to  their  guests  without 
charge.  Newspaper  “B”  also  provides  papers  to  this  same  hotel,  but 
only  to  the  hotel  newsstand  where  copies  are  sold.  Newspaper  “A” 
does  not  include  these  copies  in  total  net  paid,  but  newspaper  “B” 
can  and  does.  Yet  both  newspapers  are  read  by  guests,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  argued  that  they  equally  promote  the  professional  or 
business  interests  of  the  hotel. 

^  Unquestionably  present  ABC  rules  affecting  “Bulk  Sales”  are 
*  outmoded.  Wide  use  of  daily  newspapers  by  hotels,  motels,  hos¬ 
pitals,  restaurants  and  many  other  splendid  sources  of  distribution 
have  developed  in  recent  years  and  far  more  recently  since  ABC  rules 
on  “Bulk  Sales”  were  established. 

At  the  recent  ABC  meeting,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  Newspaper  Division  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Simplification  of  Bylaws  and  Rules  to  bring  up-to-date  many  anti¬ 
quated  rules  now  being  used  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Certainly  the  “Bulk  Sale”  rule  will  be  on  that  list. 
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If  ever  a  man  hurried  about  so  much  he  met  himself  coming  back,  he’s 
Tillman  Durdin,  chief  Southeast  Asia  correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times. 

His  beat  covers  Indochina,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines.  And  if  what  happens  in  that  exciting  part  of  the  world  makes 
any  sense  to  many  Americans,  it’s  because  Till  Durdin  knows  it  as  few  other 
corre.spondents  do,  and  explains  it. 


Where  Eeist 
meets  East 


Till  Durdin  has  been  a  newspaperman  in  a  hurry  since  high  school  days  in 
Pecos,  Texas.  By  graduation,  he  was  editor  of  the  weekly  Pecos  Enterprise. 

He  quit  college  twice,  once  to  operate  an  oil-town  weekly,  next  to  work  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express. 

In  1930,  after  working  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  editing  a  trade  weekly, 
he  shipped  as  a  seaman  to  see  the  world.  He  quit  ship  in  Shanghai  to  work 
for  an  English-language  daily,  eventually  became  editor  of  the  China  Press. 

When  the  China-Japan  war  broke  out  in  1937,  Till  Durdin  joined  The 
New  York  Times.  He  spent  the  next  four  years  with  Chinese  troops.  He  was 
in  Nanking  when  the  Japanese  captured  it,  wrote  a  classic  story  describing  it. 
He  was  in  Hankow  when  the  Japanese  took  it. 

In  1941  he  was  made  bureau  chief  in  China.  Sensing  the  coming  war,  he  went 
to  Singapore,  caught  the  Japanese  attack  there,  reported  Japan’s  conquest 
of  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  For  two  years  he  covered  the  war  in  the 
South  Pacific,  for  two  years  the  gradual  reconquest  of  Burma.  At  war’s 
end  he  re-established  The  Times  China  bureau  at  Nanking,  reported  the 
Communist  take-over  of  China.  In  1950,  when  the  Korean  war  threatened 
world  war,  he  moved  to  Saigon  to  be  on  hand  for  eventualities  there. 

Alert  and  enterprising  newsmen  like  Till  Durdin  give  The  Times  an 
unmatched  staff  all  over  the  world.  They  join  forces  daily  to  produce  a 
newspaper  that  is  vital,  alive,  interesting,  informing,  different  from  any  other. 
They  put  more  into  it.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


Slje  ^oxk  Sinujai 

"ALl  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Press  Unharmed  by  Reds- 


Probers  May  Call  Publishers 


Committee  Declares  It  Has  No 
Intention  of  Attacking  Newspapers 

Washington 

Convinced  that  Communist  infiltration  into  city  rooms  has 
not  damaged  the  structure  of  the  American  newspaper,  the 
Senate’s  Internal  Security  Committee  may  invite  publisher  wit¬ 
nesses  to  establish  that  fact  on  the  record. 

This  proposition  was  advanced  this  week  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  resum^  hearing  at  which  it  was  to  learn  from  James 
Glaser  that  CP  membership  was  a  “must”  during  the  time  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker  and  that  news  poli¬ 
cies  apparently  were  dictated  from  Moscow  through  Gerhard 
Eisler,  party  leader  not  officially  associated  with  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings 
Jr.,  of  Missouri,  led  off  what 
was  to  be  a  series  of  assurances 
that  the  committee  is  not  in¬ 
vestigating  newspapers.  The 
Senators  had  been  irked  by  re¬ 
peated  publication  that  the  New 
York  Times  was  under  probe. 

Glaser  Protests 
Mr.  Glaser,  a  New  York  Poet 
copy  editor,  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  by  a  “statement  of  protest” 
in  which  he  flatly  charged  a 
press  inquisition.  Later  he 
modified  his  statement  to  say 
he  had  gained  such  impression 
from  published  reports. 

Senator  Hennings  led  off : 

“Of  course  the  committee  is  in¬ 
terested  in  so-called  infiltration, 
but  we  want  it  known  this  is 
not  an  attack  on  any  one  paper 
or  any  group  of  papers,  as  the 
evidence  will  disclose. 

“It  might  be  well  to  call  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  newspapers  later  on 
so  they  may  show  that  the  end 
product,  the  newspaper,  has  not 
been  endangered.” 

Senators  Eastland,  chairman, 

Watkins  and  Welker  expressed 
agreement  to  the  Hennings  sug¬ 
gestion.  Senator  Eastland  said 
the  committee  had  not  found 
any  evidence  of  a  Communist 
attempt  to  influence  the  content 
of  a  recognized  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Admits  ‘Dreadful  Mistake’ 

The  Glaser  statement  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  endangering  the  free¬ 
dom  of  press  guaranty  of  the 


constitution.  He  hotly  resented 
being  placed  on  exhibition  for  a 
“dreadful  mistake”  made  21 
years  ago  for  which,  he  said,  he 
has  been  punished  sufficiently. 
He  described  himself  as  “a  poor, 
miserable,  tragic  fool,”  “a  lunk¬ 
head,”  and  one  who  was  “sucked 
into  this  thing.” 

Explaining  his  failure  to 
leave  the  Daily  Worker  after 
finding  that  Socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism  didn’t  have  common  ob¬ 
jectives,  as  he  had  been  told,  he 
said  he  lacked  the  backbone  and 
the  courage  to  break  at  once. 
But  he  separated  two  years 
later,  he  said — from  CP,  the 
Worker,  and  candidacy  for  Con¬ 
gress — an  “honor”  he  said  he 
didn’t  know  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  until  after  the  fact. 

Except  for  associates  on  the 
Worker  he  named  no  other 
newsmen.  Mr.  Glaser  said  he 
was  on  the  New  York  Times 
copy  desk  when  he  joined  CP; 
that  he  took  a  $25-a-week  cut 
in  pay  to  go  to  the  Worker  as 
managing  editor;  that  he 
worked  for  the  Bronx  Home 
News  after  leaving  the  Worker 
and,  counting  time  since  the 
paper  was  absorbed  by  the  New 
York  Post,  had  put  in  18  years 
on  the  job. 

10%  of  Salary  to  Party 

Mr.  Glaser  said  he  was  hy- 
lined  in  the  Worker  as  “James 
Casey,”  to  keep  the  fact  of  his 
outside  interests  from  the 
Times  management.  “I’d  be 
fired  if  they  knew,”  he  said. 


He  joined  CP  and  paid  dues 
(10%  of  his  $75  a  week  salary 
on  the  Times). 

As  to  the  voluntary  income 
reduction :  “They  intoxicated 
me  with  flattery.  They  made 
me  think  I  was  somebody,  and 
I  was — I  was  the  biggest  lunk¬ 
head  ever.  I  was  a  chump.” 

He  was  amazed,  he  said,  to 
And  the  Worker  announcing  he 
would  write  an  expose  of  crime 
and  corruption  on  the  Times. 
The  witness  said  he  knew  of 
no  ci'ime  or  corruption,  then  or 
now,  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  he  never  wrote  such  a 
story. 

He  told  of  his  lack  of  courage 
to  quit  and  his  unwillingness  to 
be  a  “journalistic  prostitute” 


or  racketeer  by  writing  Com¬ 
munist  expose  pieces  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

He  was  questioned  about  a 
book  which  he  authored,  titled 
“Labor’s  Enemy  No.  1,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Hearst  publica¬ 
tions.  He  was  directed  to  write 
this  book,  he  said,  but  he  added 
he  subscribed  to  all  he  wrote, 
and  still  does. 

I.  F.  Stone  Applauds 
When  Mr.  Glaser  had  finished 
reading  his  protest  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  methods,  there 
was  vigorous  and  sustained  ap¬ 
plause  by  one  member  of  the 
press  section.  I.  F.  Stone,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  newsletter, 
was  expressing  his  indorsement. 

Mr.  Glaser  was  resentful  of 
being  called  to  the  public  hear¬ 
ing  since  he  had  made  it  clear 
in  a  secret  inquiry  that  he  could 
not  provide  names  of  Commu¬ 
nist  infiltrators.  He  concluded 
his  statement  with  this  declara¬ 
tion: 

{Continued  on  page  60) 


'I  WAS  A  CHUMP— A  BIG  LUNKHEAD'— So  doclarod  Jamot 
Glator,  Now  York  Post  copyraadar,  when  ho  told  Sonata  commlttaa 
how  ho  was  won  over  to  Communism  by  flattary  20  years  ago.  Ini 
recent  years,  he  said,  ho  has  been  an  active  antbCommunist. 
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•  1  •  5  1 ,1  •  T)  -  employes  are  the  recipients.  In 

USllllCS  r  rinSJC  rSCnCtltS  addition,  they  can  make  vaUd 

comparisons  with  the  operating 

k  M-M  T  T  expenses  of  their  newspaper 

Average  41c  per  Hour  f™.  the  e^ndpomt 

of  labor  negotiations  alone,  pub- 
Chicago  sharing  payments,  Christmas  or  lishers  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
employe  special  bonuses,  suggestion  out  adequate  fringe  cost  in- 


The  true  impact  of  employe  special  bo 
fringe  benefits  on  the  cost  of  awards,  etc.  formation.  Package  bargaining  A  general  increase  of  $2  to 

newspaper  publishing  is  re-  Participating  newspapers  uni-  — so  much  for  wages,  so  much  $2,50  a  week  has  been  negoti- 

vealed  in  a  statistical  report  formly  followed  a  formula  for  fringes — has  become  com-  ated  between  the  Associated 

released  this  week  by  the  Spe-  which  permitted  computation  of  monplace  and  it  can  be  expen-  Press  and  the  American  News- 

cial  Standing  Committee  of  the  the  true  cost  of  22  fringe  bene-  sive  to  negotiate  in  generali-  paper  Guild  after  five  weeks  of 


AP-Guild 
Pact  Provides 
$2-2.50  Hike 


newspaper  publishing 


American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  of  labor.  Calculations  were  come  even  more  fixed  and  ir-  The  general  increases  apply 

The  study  covers  197  daily  department-by-department  reducible  elements  of  costs  than  as  follows: 

wsDaners'  ranging  in  size  within  each  plant  to  show  the  wages,  they  have  become  pri-  |2  on  salaries  up  to  $69.99  a 


fits  for  each  productive  hour  ties.  Because  they  tend  to  be-  meetings. 


Calculations 


The  general  increases  apply 


newspapers,  ranging  in  size  , 

from  less  than  25,000  circula-  of  each  fringe  item  in 

tion  to  over  100,000.  Papers  teiros  of  both  dollars  and  cents 


within  each  plant  to  show  the  wages,  they  have  become  pri- 
cost  of  each  fringe  item  in  mary  union  objectives.” 


tion  to  over  100,000.  Papers  uouais  ana  Cover  1954  Operations 

with  a  total  circulation  of  near-  percent  of  payroll.  News-  fringe  cost  figures  pro- 

1v  IS  non  000  nnswereH  ANPA’s  P^Pers  did  not  reveal  confiden-  f  u  ngures  pr 

ouestlTnafre  senroun'as^  tial  payroll  data,  but  rather  duced  by  the  survey  are  based 

questionnaire  sent  out  last  Au  ^^rnished  percentage  and  newspaper  experience  during 

,  cost-per-hour  information.  ^he  calendar  year  1954,  or  the 


gust. 

Fringe  costs  of  newspapers 
average  41^;  an  hour  for  the  197 


I  in  mary  union  objectives.  week. 

Cover  1954  Operations  12,25  on  salaries  from  $70  to 

The  fringe  cost  figures  pro-  ,  . 

duced  by  the  survey  are  based  ^2.50  on  salaries  above  $115. 

on  newspaper  experience  during  The  agreement,  now  up  for 

the  calendar  year  1954,  or  the  a  vote  by  Guild  members,  also 
most  recent  complete  fiscal  year,  provides  for  moving  the  follow- 
Unionized  and  non-organized  de-  ing  state  bureau  control  points 


dailies  reporting;  ranging  from  straight  time  pay  for  time  ac-  payments  are  included  in  the  from  the  Class  III  category  of 


14^  to  99^  hourly.  By  area  re-  _ 

gions,  fringe  costs  run  from  30^  newspapers  averages  $2.05  Following  is  a  breakdown  of  Litth 
in  the  Southwest  to  45^  in  the  P®**  nour.  Additional  fringe  average  hourly  fringe  costs —  Have 

Middle  Atlantic  area.  Circula-  costs  tc^almg  41^  per  hour  divided  into  five  categories  of  City, 

tion-wise,  papers  with  less  than  nnngs  the  overall  cost  to  em-  benefits — for  all  reporting  news-  AI 

25,000  circulation  average  36^  ployers  for  each  hour  worked  papers:  relay 

hourly  as  compared  to  47<t  in  ^P  $2.46.  k  Payments  in  excess  of  move 


tually  worked  by  employes  of  study. 


Following  is  a  breakdown  of  Little  Rock,  Nashville,  New 
average  hourly  fringe  costs —  Haven,  Phoenix,  and  Salt  Lake 


cities  to  Class  II:  Albuquerque, 


tion-wise,  papers  with  less  than  the  overall  cost  to  em- 

25,000  circulation  average  36^  ployers  for  each  hour  worked 


hourly  as  compared  to  47<t  in  ^P  $2.46 
the  over-100,000  group.  ANPA’s 

breakdowns 

Part  oi  Real  Oosts  rvincrA 


ANPA’s  report  contains  12  straight-time  pay,  including 
breakdowns  to  show  average  overtime  premium  pay,  holiday 


fringe  cost  figures  for  newspa- 


benefits — for  all  reporting  news-  AP’s  main  transcontinental 
papers:  relay  point  of  Kansas  City  was 

1.  Payments  in  excess  of  moved  into  the  Class  I  category 
straight-time  pay,  including  with  eight  other  big  cities, 
overtime  premium  pay,  holiday  The  agreement  also  provides 
premium  pay,  earned  incentive,  for  scale  increases  of  $2  to 


“The  study  shows  conclusive-  pars  by  seven  regions  and  four  gbift  differential,  other  — $.087  ^3.50  on  the  same  breaks  as  the 


ly  that  the  term  ‘fringes’  is  a  circulation  groups,  in  addition  pg^  hour, 
misnomer,”  said  George  N.  to  U.S.  totals  for  all  reporting  o 


Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  newspapers. 
Special  Standing  Committee.  _ 

“FVinge  benefits  represent  a  '  *  , 

substantial  part  of  total  produc-  Geographi 
tion  costs.  They  are  as  much  a  downs  shov 


reporting  2.  Payroll  fringe  costs  in¬ 


general  increase.  In  some  small 
cities  $1.50  was  added  to  this 


Wide  Range  Revealed 
Geographically,  the  break¬ 
downs  show  that  fringe  costs 


eluding  vacation  pay,  holiday  scale. 

pay,  sick  pay,  rest  period  pay,  ^he  total  cost  of  the  agree- 
minor  pa^oll  fringe  costs—  mgnt,  including  all  fringe  bene- 


$.155  per  hour. 


fits,  was  figured  at  $3.25  per 


lion  cosis.  iney  are  as  muen  a  - -  - - _  T^nwalltr  ’  -  - -  — 

part  of  a  man’s  pay  today  as  average  30^  in  the  Southwest;  employe,  according  to  AP  Gen- 

v—i. . .  45^  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area;  ‘^eluding  federal  Insurance  MnnaTor  TTrnnW  J 


is  his  hourly  wage  and  publish-  45^  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area;  ®^®'  Manager  Frank  J.  Storgel. 

ers  cannot  ignore  this  fact  nor  37^  in  the  Southeast;  380  in  the  ,  State  TJnemnlovmpnt  TiKuir  There  are  about  1,500  employes 
afford  to  be  inaccurately  or  in-  Northwest;  4l0  in  the  Central  Unemployment  Insur- 

oomjretdy Info^edt  toiheir  r^on;  44t  in  N,»  England;  Other  ehangea  included  rni.- 


completely  informed  as  to  their  and  State  Industrial  Insurance 

exact  cost.”  440  in  the  Far  West.  _$.055  per  hour. 

The  survey  shows  fringes  rep-  Based  on  newspaper  circula-  j  ,  r  ^ 

resent  an  average  of  nearly  tions,  ranging  from  3,000  to  4-  l!^mployers  share  of  vol- 
17%  of  the  total  cost  of  each  three  quarter  million,  the  study  unta^  or  a^eed  upon  pay- 
hour  of  productive  labor  in  shows  that  fringe  costs  aver-  "lents,  including  pension  plan 
newspaper  plants,  Mr.  Dale  ®«®  higher  on  larger  newspa-  preiniums;  pension  and  rerire- 
uointed  out.  Pers:  ™®"t  payments  not  covered  by 


and  440  in  the  Far  West. 

Based  on  newspaper  circula- 


resent  an  average  of  nearly  tions,  ranging  from  3,000  to 


pointed  out. 

Covers  All  Departments 


56  ne’ 
culations 


ment  payments  not  covered  by 
insurance;  life  insurance  pre- 


Other  changes  included  rais¬ 
ing  the  starting  minimum  for 
newsmen  to  $65  a  week,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  differential  between 
New  York  City  bureau  and  dis¬ 
trict  repoi-ters,  and  a  number  of 
adjustments  in  the  minimums 
for  telephone  operators,  ste- 


Fringe  benefits  covered  in  the  average  470  hourly  for  fringes.  —“7--- — »  — -  relativelv 

ANPA  survey,  which  is  the  37  newspapers  in  the  50,000  ?*•  medical  care  J^^®h 

most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  to  100,000  category  have  aver-  msurance  premiums;  accident,  "umoer  ot  ernpioyes. 

^1.  _  _  _  4*  A.1_  _____  '  .  ^  I  HA  O  CT  1'AAm  ATI  r.  nlOTt  TWAVIHAa 


new<»nanev<5  havino'  /.ir  insurance;  life  insurance  pre-  ,  j”,.  ^ 

newspapeis  naviiig  cir-  .  nographers,  news  dictationists, 

ions  of  more  than  100,000  mums,  death  benefits  not  cov-  .  nhoto  librarians  etc 

ered  by  insurance;  sickness,  ac-  "® 7  ,  P*io“  iinranans,  eic., 


in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  ^ge  fringe  costs  of  410  per 
business,  include:  hour  as  do  50  newspapers  in 


surgical  or  medical  care  pay¬ 
ments  not  covered  by  insurance; 


The  agreement  also  provides 
for  an  additional  half-time  pay- 


1.  Payments  in  excess  of  the  25,000  to  50,000  group.  severance  pay;  military  leave  ment  for  employes  working  New 


straight-time  pay  which  includes  54  new.spapers  with  circula- 
such  costs  as  overtime  premium  tions  of  less  than  25,000  aver- 


pay  and  holiday  premium  pay.  ^  . 

2.  Vacation  and  sick  pay.  Reemphasizing  the  broad  pur-  ments;  Christmas  or  special  insurance  for  those  not  in  the 

3.  Legally  required  fringe  pose  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Dale  bonuses,  service  awards,  sugges-  Insurance  plan  and  who  retire 


age  360  hourly. 


pay;  other — $.080  per  hour. 

5.  Miscellaneous  items,  in¬ 
cluding  profit  sharing  pay- 


Year’s  Eve  and  a  previously 
agreed  Insurance  article  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  minimum  of  $1,000 


payments,  including  Federal  In-  told  E&P: 
surance  Contribution  Act  taxes,  “Publishers  are  provided  a  hour.  The  guild  had  sought  a  5% 

Workmen’s  Compensation  and  carefully  drawn  formula  where-  ANPA  points  out  the  average  general  increase  which  would 

state  industrial  insurance.  by  they  can  accurately  compute  costs  of  these  five  groups  of  have  brought  the  top  minimum 

4.  Voluntary  or  agreed  upon  their  own  cost  for  each  hour  of  fringe  benefits,  computed  sep-  to  $146,  or  $7  more  than  the 

payments,  such  as  pension  plan  productive  labor.  They  can  find  arately,  total  in  excess  of  4l0  old  scale.  The  guild  also  pro¬ 
premiums,  hospitalization  in-  out  in  dollars  and  cents  what  since  not  all  reporting  newspa-  posed  elimination  of  geographi- 

surance,  etc.  items  are  costing  them  money,  pers  gave  cost  figures  for  every  cal  differentials  and  a  starting 


tion  awards,  etc.  —  $.059  per  at  65. 


out  in  dollars  and  cents  what  since  not  all  reporting  newspa-  posed  elimination  of  geographi- 
items  are  costing  them  money,  pers  gave  cost  figures  for  every  cal  differentials  and  a  starting 


5.  Other  items,  such  as  profit  how  much,  and  which  groups  of  fringe  category. 


minimum  of  $75  for  newsmen. 
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Fashion  Gives  Press  Appeal 
For  Readers,  Advertisers 
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Eleanor  Lambert  Promotes  Press 
Weeks  for  200  Fashion  Editors 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Fashion  is  news. 

Fashion  is  business. 

Fashion  news  promotes  both 
reader  interest  and  advertising 
volume  in  newspapers. 

Newspapers,  as  they  enter 
1956,  both  preach  and  practice 
those  simple  gospel  precepts 
with  more  religious  zeal  than 
ever  in  the  past,  when  some 
ink-stained,  non-perceptive  edi¬ 
tors  were  inclined  to  spike  such 
copy  as  fuss,  fluff,  frills  and 
furbelows. 

The  one  organization  most 
responsible  for  increased  news¬ 
paper  acceptance  of  fashion 
copy  is  the  Couture  Group  of 
the  New  York  Dress  Institute, 
which  will  conduct  its  26th  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Week  for  fashion 
editors  in  New  York  Jan.  8-14. 

Pres.^-Fashion  Marriage 
The  one  person  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  happy 
press-fashion  marriage  is  Miss 
Eleanor  Lambert,  ex-newspa¬ 
per-woman,  press  director  for 
the  New  York  Dress  Institute 
and  head  of  Eleanor  Lambert, 
Inc.,  public  relations  firm  that 
serves  a  number  of  clients  in 
the  fashion  field. 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute 
originally  was  formed  jointly  by 
the  New  York  branch  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  and  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  of  New  York.  It  was 
operated  as  part  of  the  union 
contract,  its  funds  raised  by  sale 
of  a  label  for  each  garment. 
Eight  years  later,  the  union  con¬ 
tract  stipulation  was  dropped 
and  the  Institute  continued  to 
operate  on  its  accumulated 
funds.  ^ 

The  Couture  Group,  a'  part  of 
the  Institute,  took  over  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  twice-a-year  Press 
Weeks  in  1943,  shortly  after  the 
Institute  became  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  client  of  Miss  Lambert, 
who  had  gone  into  the  field  of 
fashion  publicity  in  1932  after 
a  notable  newspaper  career. 

Couture  Group 

The  pattern  of  promotion  was 
changed  in  1942  to  channel  it 
into  the  real  fashion  field  and 
establish  leadership  of  fashion 
before  mass  production  of 


dresses.  Miss  Lambert  called 
these  fashion  leaders  the  Cou¬ 
ture  Group. 

One  of  the  Couture  Group 
members  brought  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  deal  with  the  20 
or  30  fashion  editors  who  at  the 
time  were  tagging  along  with 
out-of-town  buyers.  They  were 
received  on  sufferance  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  had  no  plan 
or  program  for  caring  for  them 
and  who  did  not  see  how  they 
would  benefit  from  showing 
them  their  new  lines  of  clothes. 

“I  thought  the  fashion  editors 
of  newspapers  were  an  impor¬ 
tant  group  and  believed  they 
could  be  given  information  of 
value  to  them  and  their  read¬ 
ers,”  recalled  Miss  Lambert 
with  a  quick  smile.  “Because  the 
information  was  of  value  to 
newspaper  readers,  it  would  be 
of  value  to  stores  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

150  Major  Cities 
“Out  of  these  talks  grew  a 
plan  for  the  first  Press  Week,” 
she  continued.  “We  invited 
fashion  editors  from  the  150 
largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  53  came.  We  still 
invite  the  fashion  editors  from 
the  150  major  cities  and  ap¬ 
proximately  200  attend  the 
week-long  sessions.” 

In  addition  to  these  150  major 
cities.  Miss  Lambert  explained 
that  fashion  editors  who  apply 
from  smaller  cities  that  show 
especial  interest  in  high  fashion 
are  accepted.  She  mentioned  as 
examples  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
and  Grosse  Point,  Mich. 

“If  the  newspaper  is  fashion- 
minded  and  covers  the  field  on 
a  regular  basis  and  is  not  just 
interested  in  sending  a  fashion 
editor  to  a  Press  Week  as  a 
flyer  we  accept  them  and  thus 
from  175  to  200  cities  actually 
are  represented,”  she  said. 

National  Press  Weeks  begin 
the  first  Monday  after  Jan.  1 
and  the  first  Monday  after  July 
4  for  Spring  and  Fall  showings. 
These  dates  are  one  month  after 
buyers  have  visited  New  York 
to  see  and  make  purchases  from 
the  new  lines. 

Managing  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers  sometimes  raise  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  whether  their  fashion 
editors  are  getting  fresh  news 
in  this  manner.  The  reason  for 
the  buyers  seeing  the  line  first, 
it  was  explained,  is  to  give 
newspaper  readers  better  local 
service.  The  news  is  featured 
in  the  local  press  nearer  to  the 
time  of  delivery  to  local  stores 
of  purchases  made  earlier  by 
the  buyers.  Clothes  displayed  to 
the  fashion  editors  here  next 
week  will  be  delivered  to  the 
stores  in  February  and  March. 

The  gap  is  thus  narrowed  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  news  stories 
are  read  and  time  the  fashions 
described  are  shown  in  local 
stores. 

Transportation  Paid 

The  Couture  Group  offers  to 
refund  to  the  newspaper  the 
round-trip  transportation  of  any 
invited  fashion  editor  and  well 
over  90%  of  the  invited  news¬ 
papers  accept  this  offer. 

“Some  have  charged  that  pay¬ 
ing  of  transportation  is  like  a 
bribe  but  actually  it  is  exactly 
the  same  as  paying  the  fare  of 
a  spoi-ts  writer  to  go  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  golf  tournament,”  said 
Miss  Lambert  with  warm  con¬ 
viction.  “Nobody  gets  direct 
benefit.  Nobody  tries  to  regi¬ 
ment  the  thought  of  an  editor 
but  we  simply  give  her  the  facts 
and  a  visual  presentation  of 
the  coming  styles.  We  do  not 
even  see  what  the  fashion  writ¬ 
ers  send  to  their  papers  until 
the  clippings  come  back  to  us 
six  weeks  later. 

“We  only  want  the  fashion 
editor  to  give  a  critical  report 
on  clothes  in  relation  to  her  own 
town,”  she  added. 

The  editors  pay  their  own 
hotel  expenses,  as  the  Couture 
Group  felt  it  could  not  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  assur¬ 
ing  all  of  equal  treatment  in 
room  accommodations.  Most  of 
the  meals  are  part  of  the  day’s 
work  with  showings  often  oc¬ 
curring  at  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner. 

Not  Clambakes 

“National  Press  Weeks  pre 
far  from  being  cUimbakes,”  de¬ 
clared  Miss  Lambert.  “The  edi¬ 
tors  have  their  hardest  weeks  of 
the  entire  year  then  and  they 
are  simply  exhausted  at  the  end. 
I  am  amazed  that  they  come 
out  of  one  of  these  weeks  of 
rugged  work  with  any  brains 
left.” 
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The  showings  begin  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  and  continue  right 
through  the  following  Saturday. 
Work  begins  at  8  a.m.  each  day 
and  ends  only  after  a  post-din¬ 
ner  showing  in  the  evening  on 
most  days. 

The  fashion  editors’  commit¬ 
tee  has  recommended  that  an 
hour’s  breather  be  allowed  them 
at  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
which  they  can  file  their  stories 
but  the  programs  are  so  full 
this  has  not  been  done. 

Press  Room 

A  press  room  is  provided  at 
the  Pierre  Hotel  with  type¬ 
writers  and  Western  Union  tele¬ 
graph  facilities.  The  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  telegraph  their  daily  stories 
from  there.  Available  at  the 
press  room  are  600  or  700  photo¬ 
graphs  to  illustrate  all  fashion 
releases. 

In  addition  to  the  200  out- 
of-town  fashion  editors,  the 
New  York  City  fashion  writers 
cover  the  events  fully.  Two  wire 
stories  and  one  mailed  feature 
are  sent  out  daily  by  the  As- 
soicated  Press,  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service. 
Miss  Lambert’s  office  services 
350  newspapers.  Central  Press 
sends  out  daily  fashion  pictures 
on  a  365-day-a-year  basis — (366 
days  this  leap  year).  NEA  sends 
fashion  features  each  day  as 
do  King  Features  and  other 
syndicates.  Foreigrn  correspon¬ 
dents  for  newspapers  in  Japan, 
France,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Eng¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  Canada  and 
Cuba  cover  Press  Week  show- 
ings. 

Miss  Lambert  says  newspaper 
space  devoted  to  fashions  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  annual  Press  Weeks 
is  “fabulous”  and  she  estimates 
the  papers  give  10,000,000  lines; 
of  space  to  each  Press  Week’s 
news. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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J-A  Promotions  Preface 
New  Operational  Plan 


Promotions  of  four  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  were  announced 
this  week  by 
Sam  H.  Day, 
managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Paul  Scho- 


ENSTEiN  is  now 
assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a 
new  position  on 
the  paper.  He 
has  been  city 

Schoenstein  editor  since 
1938. 

Edwakd  a.  Mahar,  Mr.  Scho- 
enstein’s  assistant  on  the  «:ity 
desk,  is  the  new  city  editor. 

James  D.  Horan  moves  up  to 
the  first  assistance  spot. 

Backstopping  both,  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  swing  man,  will  be  vet¬ 
eran  Al  Williams. 


At  the  age  of  35  Mr.  Schoen¬ 
stein  w’as  assigned  to  the  city 
desk  to  assist  the  late  Amster 
Spiro,  after  having  worked  up 
from  copy  boy  on  the  New  York 
Tribune  and,  reporter  on  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin  and  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal.  He  became  city 
editor  in  1938. 


Bennett  Harris 


m 

Monsky 


Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Executives  Promoted 


John  Watson,  editorial 
writer,  becomes  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  and  will  continue 
to  write  editorials. 

Erle  Strohl,  assistant  night 
managing  editor,  becomes  night 
managing  editor,  a  ne'w  posi¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  Mahar,  the  new  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
directing  the  coverage  of  many 
big  local  stories  over  the  last 
25  years.  At  the  Hauptmann 
trial  he'  headed  the  Journal’s 
local  staff.  Previous  to  joining 
the  J-A  staff  he  was  on  the  staff 
and  city  desk  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union.  He  was 
first  president  of  the  Catholic 
Institute'  of  the  Press  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Horan,  besides  his  work 
as  an  investigating  reporter, 
has  won  promise  with  his  books, 
the  latest  a  biography  of 
Mathew  Brady,  the  Civil  War 
photographer. 

Messrs.  Strohl  and  Monsky 
are  veterans  of  Hearst  service. 


Leo  Monsky,  who  has  been 
acting  as  Sunday  editor,  now 
takes  charge  of  that  department 
with  the  title  of  Sunday  editor. 

The  changes  are  part  of  an 
operational  expansion  program 
details  of  which  are  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  week  by  Seymour 
Berkson,  publisher  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American. 

Mr.  Schoenstein  has  been  with 
the  Journal  American  since 
1926.  He  and  his  local  staff  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1943  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting. 


‘30’  for  Journeyman 

Cleveland 
A  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
printer  whose  name  was  once 
on  the  payrolls  of  about  30 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
died  Jan.  1  here.  He  was  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Drummond,  58.  Mr. 
Drummond,  who  began  as  an 
apprentice  printer  when  he  was 
17,  practically  used  his  union 
card  as  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
everywhere. 

He  had  worked  here  since 
1933. 


The  Helping?  Voice 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Al  (short  for  Alphonse)  J. 
Sigl  is  marking  the  completion 
of  25  years  as  a  newscaster  for 
the  Rochester  Times-Union.  His 
“gravel  voice”  appeals  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  numerous  cases  of  as¬ 
sistance  for  unfortunate  people. 
The  Al  Sigl  Legion  of  Blood 
Donors  is  known  throughout 
the  world. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Four  top-level  personnel 
changes  on  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  were  announced  Jan. 

1  by  William  J.  Conners  III, 
president  and  publisher. 

Frank  J.  Clancy,  general 
manager  since  1937,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Courier-Express,  Inc. 

A.  Gordon  Bennett,  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  business 
manager,  moves  up  to  general 
manager. 

Russell  C.  Harris,  manag^er, 
general  advertising,  has  been 
named  manager  of  sales  train¬ 
ing. 

Frank  J.  Butler,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  section 
for  15  years,  becomes  manager, 
general  advertising. 

Mr.  Clancy  was  born  in  El¬ 
mira  and  attended  the  Elmira 
Academy  and  Union  College  in 
Schenectady.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Elmira 
Advertiser.  In  1913  he  came  to 
Buffalo  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Express  as  telegraph 
editor. 

He  later  served  as  reporter, 
Albany  correspondent  and  city 
editor.  In  1923  Mr.  Clancy  was 
made  circulation  manager  of 
the  newspaper  and  in  1924  be¬ 
came  secretary  and  director  of 
the  J.  N.  Matthews  Co.  the  firm 
that  published  the  Express. 

Whefi  the  Courier  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  were  merged  in  1926  to 
become  the  Courier-Express,  he 
was  named  secretary.  In  1937 
Mr.  Clancy  became  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  and 
in  1941,  treasurer  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation.  In  1952  he  was  named  a 
director  and  vicepresident  of 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspaper  work  since 
his  days  at  Lafayette  High 
School.  While  still  a  student  he 
worked  part  time  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  The  Buffalo 
Courier  and  the  Enquirer. 

He  attended  Canisius  College 
and  Notre  Dame  University.  In 
1928  he'  became  credit  clerk  in 


the  business  department  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  in 
1930  was  made  credit  manager. 

In  1942  he  became  assistant 
business  manager  and  in  1954 
was  named  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  His  new  position  as 
general  manager  is  similar  to 
that  held  by  his  father,  the  late 
William  S.  Bennett,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  general 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  has  been 
with  the  Courier-Express  since 
1928,  was  bom  in  Blooming- 
burg,  Sullivan  County. 

Shortly  after  he'  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Colgate  University 
in  1915,  he  became  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  of  the  Utica  Daily 
Press. 

In  1922  he  was  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  a  post  he  held 
until  1928  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the'  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  as  manager  of  general 
advertising.  He  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  newspaper  until 
named  to  his  new  post. 

Started  Out  As  Cartoonist 

Born  in  Elmira,  Mr.  Butler 
was  educated  in  Niagara  Falls 
schools  and  later  attended  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
His  advent  into  the  business 
world  was  as  member  of  the 
firm  of  Butler  and  Alexander  in 
Chicago. 

The  company  was  an  art 
service  firm,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  nation  to  provide  cartoons 
for  advertising.  In  1920  he 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Buffalo 
Courier  as  editorial  cartoonist. 

When  the  Courier  and  The 
Express  were  merged,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  became  art  director  and 
continued  this  post  until  1940. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  named 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Sunday  rotogravure  section. 


Prices  Increased 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

A  single  copy  price  of  7c  (up 
from  5c)  and  Sunday  price  of 
15c  (up  from  10c)  have  been 
put  into  effect  by  the  Siotix 
Falls  Argus-Leader.  Carrier 
and  mail  rates  are  unchanged. 
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Some  Great  Reporters 
I  Have  Seen  in  Action 

By  James  L.  Kilgallen 

International  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 

(Written  expreuly  for  Editor  &  PubliAer) 

A  newspaperman’s  life  is  not  wholly  his  own.  He  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  private  life  and  his  job  are  profoundly  inter¬ 
related. 

Thanksgiving  Day  or  Christmas  comes,  and  he’s  far  from 
home  on  a  story.  How  many  times,  he  wonders,  has  my  wife 
packed  my  bag?  Other  Daddies  are  carving  the  turkey  or  play¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus  when  he’s  in  the  field  covering  a  strike. 

Some  kind  of  a  medal  should  be  given  to  newspapermen’s 


The  Pattern  Has  Changed 

In  previous  articles  I’ve  tried 
to  show  the  changing  trend  of 
journalism  the  past  50  years.  I 
think  the  1929  Wall  Street 
crash  marked  the  end  of  the  old 
carefree,  glamorous  days.  The 
1930’s  saw  the  press  turning  its 
attention  to  serious  economic 
and  governmental  affairs.  In 
the  1940’s  we  had  a  world  con¬ 
flict  to  report.  And  now — in  the 
1950’s — we’re'  dealing  with  the 
atomic  age  and  the  cold  war. 

The  pattern  of  news  has 
changed,  and  so  has  the  way 
of  writing  it. 

I’ve  touched  on  a  lot  of  stories 
and — due  to  lack  of  space — 
omitted  many  others  I’ve  cov¬ 
ered.  I  realize  I’ve  said  nothing 
about  the  Morro  Castle  disaster, 
the  blowup  of  the  dirigible  Hin- 
denburg  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  the 
Count  de  Marigny  trial  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  the  two  Alger  Hiss  trials, 
the  Rosenberg  spy  case,  the 
various  Communist  trials  and 
the  McCarthy  hearings  —  to 
name  a  few  pretty  good  ones. 


The  Trained  Seals’ 
Mention  of  the  de  Marigny 
trial  in  the  Bahamas  reminds 
me  of  the  special  writers,  or 
“trained  seals,”  who  sometimes 
are  assigned  to  big  stories  to 
give  them  an  added  fillip,  or 
something. 

On  this  trial  I  drew  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  the  famous 
author  of  crime  fiction  stories 
who  uses  the  detective  charac¬ 
ter  of  Perry  Mason.  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  write  the  testimony, 
Gardner  to  write  the  deduc¬ 
tions. 

Gardner,  a  ge'nial,  likable  fel- 


Chapter  Six  (Ltut) 

himself  “the  Henry  Ford  (mass 
production  man)  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  world.” 

«  *  « 

$.50  Worth  of  Downhold 

The  first  day  of  the  de  Ma¬ 
rigny  trial  I  filed  to  New  York 
in  cablese,  a  system  used  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  down 
cable  tolls.  Gardner  filed  his 
two-column  deductive  piece  in 
the  normal  way,  with  all  “and,” 
“ifs,”  “buts”  and  “thes”  in  the 
copy. 

I  received  a  cablegram  from 
the  late  J.  C.  Oestreicher  of  the 
INS  New  York  cable  desk  sug¬ 
gesting  I  ask  Gardner  to  “down- 
hold”  or,  in  other  words,  save 
tolls  by  cablizing  his  stories. 
Gardner  was  mildly  amused 
when  I  explained  what  “down- 
hold”  meant. 

He  summoned  one  of  his 
stenogrraphers — he  had  two  — 
and  dictated  a  lengthy  cable¬ 
gram  which  he  sent  full  rate. 
In  fulsome  phrases  he  expressed 
regret  over  his  unfamiliari¬ 
ty  with  such  words  as  “cablese” 
and  “downhold,”  and  wound  up 
saying:  “I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Oes¬ 
treicher,  but  to  downhold  would 
cramp  the  style  of  Perry  Ma¬ 
son.”  The  message  must  have 
cost  the  office  $50. 

“Forget  Gardner,”  came  a 
terse  cable  to  me  from  Oes¬ 
treicher — meaning,  let  him  do 
as  he  pleases. 


PROUD  FATHER  Jamas  L  Kilgallan  gives  an  assist  to  "tha  bast 
nawspapar  woman  I  know"— his  daughter,  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  colum¬ 
nist  and  feature  writer  for  the  New  York  Journal-American. 

His  productive  ability  is  amaz-  Clark  Lee,  Homer  Bigart,  Queu¬ 


ing.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  Jack  Lait. 

W.  W.  Chaplin,  formerly  of 
AP  and  INS,  and  now  an  NBC 
commentator,  is  another  great 
reporter.  So  is  Malcolm  John¬ 
son  who  wrote  the  famous 
Waterfront  expose. 

Also  outstanding  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  William  K.  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  Washington,  who  pulled 
off  the  famous  scoop  on  the 
Scopes  trial  verdict. 

The  late  George  R.  Holmes, 
for  many  years  INS  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  was  the 
most  brilliant  political  writer 
I  ever  saw  in  action.  He  was 
without  a  peer  in  covering  the 
running  story  of  a  national  con¬ 
vention.  And,  incidentally,  he 
wrote  the  ideal  press  association 
style. 

Jim  Hagerty  of  the  New 
York  Times,  father  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  press  secretary, 
was  also  a  standout  political 
writer. 

Greatest  “leg  man”  of  all 
time,  in  my  opinion,  was  Mike 
Claffey  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  had  the  personality  that 
it  takes. 


Some  Good  Reporters 
I  ALSO  REALIZE,  in  looking 
over  what  I’ve  written,  that  I’ve 
omitted  the  names  of  many 
good  newspapermen  from  this 
low,  frankly  admitted  he  knew  narrative.  So  I  will  rectify  that 
little  about  newspaper  work,  by  dropping  a  few  names. 

But  he  could  produce  copy — and  I  think  Bob  Considine  of  INS  dalcanal  Diary.” 

how.  He  told  me  it  took  him  is  one  of  the  best  reporters  and  And  later  on  in  Africa  and 
about  four  days  to  write  a  book,  all-around  news  -  and  -  sports  Europe,  I  knew  and  admired 
That’s  why  he  laughingly  called  writers  in  the  business  today,  such  good  ones  as  Ernie  Pyle, 
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Memorable  People 
During  the  war  I  met  some 
memorable  newspaper  people. 
At  Pearl  Harbor,  just  after  war 
broke  out,  I  met  such  fine  cor¬ 
respondents  as  Robert  J.  (Bob) 
Casey,  Keith  Wheeler,  H.  R. 
(Red)  Knickerbocker  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Tregaskis,  author  of  “Gua- 


tin  Reynolds,  Pierre  J.  Huss, 
Ed  Kennedy,  Hal  Boyle,  Dan  de 
Luce,  Rita  Hume,  Lee  Carson, 
Marguerite  Higgins,  Frank  Con- 
niff,  Larry  Newman,  Eric  Se- 
vareid,  and  Michael  Chinigo. 
(Chinigo  had  a  24-hour  scoop 
on  the  American  invasion  of 
Italy.) 

In  the  field  of  sports,  I  nev¬ 
er  saw  better  workmen  than 
David  J.  Walsh  of  INS  and 
Allan  Gould  of  AP.  I  always 
thought  sports  columnists  Bill 
Corum,  Dan  Parker  and  Grant- 
land  Rice  were  highly  proficient 
and  entertaining. 

Best  financial  writers  I  ever 
knew  were  Leslie  Gould  and 
Merryle  S.  Rukeyser. 

*  «  * 

A  Runyon  Story 

Most  facile  writer,  in  my 
opinion,  was  Damon  Runyon. 
The  most  deliberate  and  pain¬ 
staking  writer  I  ever  watched 
was  the  brilliant  Westbrook 
Pegler. 

Runyon  once  told  me  how  he 
became  such  a  fast  writer.  He 
said  that  when  he  went  to  Shel¬ 
by,  Mont,  to  cover  the  Dempsey- 
Gibbons  fight  years  ago,  he  was 
splitting  the  use  of  a  single 
wire  with  Dave  Walsh.  By  the 
time  it  was  Runyon’s  turn  to 
take  over  the  wire  he  had  tom 
up  a  dozen  tentative'  “leads” 
and  was  in  a  frenzy.  Bill  Brons, 
a  jolly,  easy-going  Hearst  wire 
man,  sidled  over  to  him  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Just  one  small  word  after 
another,  Damon.” 

Most  impressionable  reporter 
I  ever  knew  was  Croswell  Bo- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  national  these  political  news  stones.  positions  would  be  such  men  as 

president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Also  going  on  throughout  j)j.  Chilton  R.  Bush  and  Dr. 

each  of  the  76  publishers  and  this  10-week  period  would  be  an  Wilbur  Schramm  of  Stanford 

editors  received  the  38-page  appraisal  of  what  measure  of  University;  Dr,  Ralph  Nafziger 

proposal  from  the  Council,  a  cooperation  the  candidates  and  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
summary  written  by  Norman  the  parties  were  offering  news-  Uj..  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  of 

E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  (Ky.)  papers  in  news  coverage,  in  or-  Columbia  University,  and  Dr, 

Times,  chairman  of  the  SDX  to  ascei^tain  whether  the  Uoy  E.  Carter  of  the  University 

Committee  on  Ethics  and  News  handling  of  news  stories  was  of  North  Carolina,  Dr,  Ithiel 

Objectivity,  and  a  complete  list  affected  by  the  efficiency  or  in-  jg  goia  Pool  of  the  Massa- 

of  the  “jurors”  selected  to  pass  efficiency  on^  the  part  of  the  chusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 

judgment  on  the  proposal,  political  parties,  ogy,  and  Dr,  Ralph  D,  Casey  of 

5,  Since  almost  all  national  the  University  of  Minnesota 

238  Publications  political  campaigns  develop  are  among  those  who  have 

SDX  headquarters  said  the  situations  which  deserve  special  tentatively  agreed  to  be  avail- 

number  of  persons  on  the  list  attention,  it  is  proposed  to  ex-  able  as  consultants,” 

who  “might  be  presumed  to  amine  an  additional  50  to  100  Divisions  of  Study 

speak  for  newspapers  within  a  newspapers  in  such  special  ^ 

group,”  ran  the  total  number  of  cases.  The  total  study,  there-  The  Council  proposal  would 

newspapers  to  238  who  are  fo^e,  may  embrace  200  to  250  break  the  total  study  into  three  posal 

represented  in  the  poll,  plus  two  newspapers, 

Tiafinnnl  macrn7.iTiP  niihlishprs.  6,  During  the  campaign,  !•  The  tabulation  of  news  ta  cn 


YULE  DESIGN  —  This  unusual 
tree-shaped  makeup  was  News 
Editor  Dallas  C,  Higbee's  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Christmas  spirit 
in  the  Charleston  (W,  Va,) 
Gazette, 
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the  publishers  and  editors  con-  reader  attitudes  toward  the  2,  The  checking  with  news- 
vey  their  opinions  to  Mr,  Isaacs  various  agencies  of  news  com-  papers;  and  on  those  factors 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  munication — plus  some  similar  which  affect  newspaper  han- 
SDX  Committee  hoped  to  make  soundings  after  the  election,  dling, 

a  determination  on  the  project  7,  In  every  instance,  the  final  3,  The  polling  of  readers, 

by  Jan,  15,  report  would  not  be  on  any  The  tabulation  process  would 

The  Council’s  proposal  re-  “scoring”  basis,  but  on  a  total  be  done  by  some  “10  to  15 
vealed  that  the  project  would  appraisal  of  performance  —  in  journalism  schools  and  research 
cost  an  estimated  $687,300,  but  which  appraisal  the  newspaper  agencies  which  have  established 
it  added  that  “with  judicious  would  have  an  opportunity  to  records  of  successful  experience 
administration,”  the  cost  could  share,  in  such  work,” 

be  held  within  $650,000,  Separate  TV  Study  Possible  ,  ^he  summary  said  the  second 

The  Isaacs  summary  said  the  /  .  ^  task  (working  with  newspapers 

study  would  cover  a  10-week  magazines  would  be  political  organizations)  “is 

period,  from  the  close  of  the  studied  on  the  sai^  basis  as  functions  in  the 

last  of  the  conventions  to  elec-  newspapers.  There  would  ^-boie  study  and  demands  the 
tion  day.  The  summary  out-  direct  check  on  radio  and  highest  type  of  personnel,” 

lined  the  proposal  as  follows:  ^  ,  ,  The  publishers  and  editors 

The  Council  reported  that  a  that  “there  probably 

The  Proposal  study  of  television  is  being  not  sufficient  men  of  this 

1,  The  selection  of  approxi-  '^**^*"  research  field 

mately  150  newspapers  for  in-  Research  Center,  The  aione.  it  is  believed  that  the 

tansive  researchers  said  that  m  the  needed  additional  men  can  be 

2  An  lamination  of  tho  of  public  attitudes  and  obtained  from  within  journalism 

2,  An  examination  of  the  reactions,  it  was  hoped  to  deter-  jfggjf  >*  ^ 
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-  ;  Friendly’  Carrier  Boy 
S  ]  Essay  Stirs  a  Tempest 

th6  ' 

(  Hartford,  Conn,  blessing  that  they  are  in  their 

icts  I  Travelers  Insurance  Compa-  field  of  endeavor  rather  than 
to  '  oy  public  relations  executives,  ours,  where  a  day  never  passes 
with  a  reputation  for  leaning  when  some  reporter,  editorial 
iro-  over  backward  in  press  rela-  writer,  columnist,  cartoonist^  or 
tions,  were  frankly  bewildered  commentator  is  not  lampooning 
this  week  over  the  turn  of  os  either  for  our  use  of  small 
events  resulting  from  an  article  tVPe  (although  the  law  forbids 
line  on  carrier  boys  in  Protection,  burying  insurance  provisions  in 


an  agents  publication. 


small  type),  or  for  the'  aggres- 


Members  of  the  International  siveness  of  our  agents  or  rep  re¬ 
circulation  Managers  Associa-  sentatives. 

tion  deluged  the  company’s  “Of  course,  no  ill  will  ever 
president  with  protests  and  was  intended,”  he  concluded. 
Cranston  Williams,  general  ‘Pooh!’  Says  Editor 

manager  of  the  American  News-  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bar- 
paper  Publishers  Association,  santee  disclosed  receipt  of  a 


asked  for  a  retraction  and  letter  from  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
apology  from  the  author  of  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
article  to  newspaperboys  of  the  News-Leader. 
country.  Some  letters  threat-  “I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of 
ened  cancellation  of  insurance  the  letter  Cranston  Williams 
policies.  ^ent  you  on  Dec.  22,  squawking 

about  the  piece  on  carrier  boys 
‘We  Are  Disturbed’  in  the  December  issue  of  the 

Hari-y  Barsantee,  manager  of  magazine,”  he  wrote, 
public  information  and  adver-  ‘‘Mr.  Williams  is  an  able  fel- 
tising,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  low,  but  this  time  he  took  him- 
lisiier:  ‘‘Naturally,  we  are  dis-  self  too  durned  seriously.  In 
turbed  that  we  caused  any  ill  brief,  pooh, 
will  among  newspaper  people  ‘‘I  thought  your  piece  was  a 
1)ecause  George  Malcolm-Smith  good  piece  and  enjoyed  it  thor- 
( author  of  the  article  in  ques-  oughly.  If  we  in  the  newspaper 
tion),  and  I  were  both  newspa-  business  can’t  take  a  little 
perboys  and  later  newspaper-  friendly  kidding,  how  in  the 
men.  world  can  we  justify  ourselves 

“We  are  especially  disturbed  in  kidding  anybody  else? 
to  think  that  we  caused  sore  ‘‘Don’t  retract  a  damned 

unhappiness  to  some  people  in  line.” 
a  section  of  our  magazine.  In  Facetious  View 

which  is  devoted  entirely  to  The  flavor  of  the  article, 

bringing  about  happiness  and  which  infuriated  Morris  Shorr, 


good  spirits. 


ICMA  president,  is  contained  in 


“The  new’spapermen  who  have  these  excerpted  paragraphs : 
t»een  critical  can  count  their  ‘‘Fagin  was  a  naughty  man. 
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He  did  a  shameful  thing  in 
teaching  small  boys  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  their  elders.  Perhaps 
only  one  other  man  matches 
him  in  the  matter  of  disservice 
to  his  community.  He  is  the 
scoundrel  who  tutors  young  lads 
in  the  delivery  of  newspapers. 

‘‘One  can  imagine  this  mon¬ 
ster’s  instructions  to  his  over¬ 
ly  apt  pupils: 

‘‘  ‘The  thought  to  hold  upper¬ 
most  in  your  minds  at  all  times 
is  that  a  customer’s  whole  day 
can  be  p  re-determined  by  the 
condition  in  which  he  finds  his 
morning  paper.  The  delivery  boy 
who  applies  himself  diligently 
to  the  task  can  produce  a  howl¬ 
ing  husband,  a  beaten  wife,  a 
squalling  set  of  kids,  and  a 
busman  with  a  bashed-in  cap  — 
even  before  the  subscriber  has 
reported  for  his  day’s  work. 

‘‘  ‘The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  a  newspaper  should  never 
be  inserted  neatly  into  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  mail  box.  This  could 
bring  on  a  shock  which  might 
prove  fatal,  and  that  is  no  way 
to  build  up  a  paper  route.  A 
newspaper  should  always  be  de¬ 
posited  on  the  subscriber’s  front 
steps  in  as  much  of  a  mess 
as  you  can  achieve. 

*  *  * 

“  ‘The  Sunday  paper  offers 
some  very  special  opportunities. 
The  sections  of  the  paper  are 
carefully  assembled  at  the  plant, 
but  with  a  little  shuffling,  you 
can  manage  to  lose  or  mis¬ 
place  various  parts  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  If  you  have  a  librarian  on 
your  route,  be  sure  he  gets  the 
Garden  Section,  but  never  the 
Book  Reviews.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  goes  for  all  your  custom¬ 
ers.  Give  Mrs.  Uppercrust  the 
Sports  Section,  but  never  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Poor  Richard 
Club  Asking 
For  Donations 

Philadelphia 

Voluntary  contributions  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club,  nationally-known  ad¬ 
vertising  group,  are  being 
sought  by  a  special  finance 
committee  of  the  club.  How¬ 
ard  C.  Story,  of  Story  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  is  chairman. 

The  observance  is  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  club. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Story,  a 
life  director  of  Poor  Richard, 
was  announced  by  George  M. 
Neil,  president  of  the  club  and 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Finance  Committee 
are  Andrew  C.  Kunkel,  Samuel 
W.  Hodges  and  Jack  Lutz. 

One  of  the  projects  Poor 
Richard  will  undertake  as  part 
of  its  anniversary  observance 
is  the  restoration  of  Franklin’s 
grave  in  Christ  Church  Burial 
Ground,  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000. 

The  club  also  will  be  host  to 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  in  June,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  2,500  delegates  and 
guests. 

Special  Poor  Richard  medals 
and  plaques  will  be  awarded  to 
societies  and  organizations  all 
over  the  world  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Franklin  anni¬ 
versary  celebration. 
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16-Union  Talk 
Helps  to  Budge 
ITU  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  entered  negotia¬ 
tions  here  Jan.  5,  leading  some 
observers  to  believe  the  end  of 
the  36-day  shutdown  of  the 
city’s  three  dailies  might  come 
soon. 

The  ITU  leader’s  sudden 
arrival  followed  a  Wednesday 
meeting  of  the  newspapers’ 
spokesmen  and  heads  of  the 
16  unions  which  have  contracts 
with  the  publishers.  Later  that 
day  there  were  secret  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  publisher  represen¬ 
tatives  with  typographical  union 
officers. 

Robert  C.  Butz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said  the  ITU  had  “eased  its 
position  somewhat”  on  its 
claims  to  jurisdiction  over 
photocomposition  processes. 

Kenneth  Hull,  leader  of  the 
local  printers’  union,  characte¬ 
rized  a  counter-proposal  from 
the  publishers  as  “within  rea¬ 
son.” 

The  language  of  the  clause  the 
ITU  demands  in  its  contract 
here  has  involved  it  in  a  juris¬ 
dictional  tussle  with  at  least 
two  other  unions,  the  engfravers 
and  the  newspaper  guild. 

It  was  to  explain  this  juris¬ 
dictional  roadblock  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  asked 
the  union  chieftains  to  meet 
Wednesday.  They  asked  the 
union  leaders  to  raise  any  ques¬ 
tions  they  wished  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

The  situation  may  have  been 
clarified,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
eased. 

Immediately  after  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hull  declared  his  union 
did  not  “wish  to  participate  in 
any  circus  or  mass  meeting  in 
which  the  obvious  intent  and 
purpose  is  to  divide  the  labor 
movement  and  cover  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  with 
some  questionable  publicity.” 

Tug-of-War  with  Words 

Robert  C.  Butz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said:  “The  publishers  believe 
that  to  a  large  extent  the  meet¬ 
ing  resulted  in  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  jurisdictional 
issue.” 

Wednesday’s  meeting  followed 
a  seven-hour  tug-of-war  with 
words  between  the  publishers 
and  ITU  representatives. 


Wide  Awake  for  *56 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Blue  Bell  Mattress  Company, 
following  the  biggest  year  in 
its  history,  has  disclosed  an 
ambitious  advertising  program 
for  1956.  The  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  tripled  for  the 
coming  year,  with  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Jonah 
Byer,  general  manager.  Ar¬ 
nold  Kupper  Advertising  of 
Hartford  is  the  agency. 


Jack  Bisco  Heads 
Ad  Copy  Service 

Jack  Bisco,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager  of  the  United  Press, 
has  become  president  of  the 
Cramer-Tobias  Company. 

Cramer-Tobias  is  a  34-year 
old  company  dealing  in  syndi¬ 
cated  advertising  services. 
Headquartering  in  New  York  at 
515  Madison  Avenue,  it  has 
more  than  2,000  accounts  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  some 
countries  abroad. 

Richard  Tobias,  founder  and 
president,  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  will  continue'  to 
serve  the  company  in  an  active 
capacity. 

Mr.  Bisco  has  purchased  one- 
half  of  the  Cramer-Tobias  stock. 
Blackbum-Hamilton  Co.,  brok¬ 
ers,  arranged  the  purchase. 

At  present  Cramer-Tobias 
services,  which  include  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  advertising 
services  and  direct  mailing 
pieces,  go,  for  the  most  part, 
directly  to  retail  stores  but  Mr. 
Bisco  said  the  firm  will  expand 
its  activities  to  include  mat 
services  designed  especially  for 
delivery  direct  to  newspapers 
not  already  receiving  Cramer- 
Tobias  art  and  copy  material 
for  local  advertisers. 

“We  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  service's  now 
being  supplied  by  the  mat  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  that  field,” 
Mr.  Bisco  said,  “but  will  pro¬ 
duce  specialized  se'rvices  which 
will  supplement  the  general 
services  now  being  supplied  by 
the  other  companies.” 

• 

Ann  Cullen  Retires 

Cleveland 

Miss  Ann  B.  Cullen,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  women’s 
wear  advertising  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  retiring 
after  41  years  with  that  news¬ 
paper.  She  at  one  time  was 
secretary  to  the  late  John  S. 
McCarrens,  general  manager. 


ad-lines 


PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  TAKES  SIDELINE  SEAT  IN  SUIT 

The  Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City 
this  week  took  a  sideline  seat  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  anti-trust  suit.  In  a 
stipulation  negotiated  with  the  government, 
the  PA  agreed  to  accept  whatever  comes  about 
in  the  suit  against  ANPA.  George  Townley  of 
Townley,  Updike,  Carter  &  Rogers,  PA  attorneys, 
emphasized  stipulation  does  not  mean  PA  in  any 
sense  admits  the  government's  charges.  The 
stipulation,  signed  by  United  States  District 
Judge  Alexander  Bicks,  said  that  if  a  judgment  , 
is  entered  against  ANPA,  it  will  be  applic¬ 
able  to  PA  at  any  time  after  30  days  from  date 
of  its  entry  against  ANPA, 

MARKET-BY-MARKET  BRAND  DEVELOPMENT  URGED 

Market-by-market  development  of  branded 
products  to  gain  sales  security  was  urged  this 
week  by  Truman  Graves,  national  chairman. 
National  Food  Brokers  Association.  Speaking 
before  Northwest  Canners  Association,  he  said: 
•This  local  build-up  is  very  effective  and 
should  give  you  the  greatest  possible  return 
for  your  promotion  dollar."  Mr.  Graves  told 
canners  to  inform  brokers  of  intentions  to  do 
local  advertising  and  merchandising  work  in 
their  areas  well  before  it  is  time  to  "break."  ' 


CHICAGO  DAILIES'  BIZ  SECTIONS  AMASS  LINAGE 

Most  Chicago  dailies  chose  Jan.  3  on  which  to 
run  annual  business  sections  heavy  with 
linage.  The  Sun-Times  carried  12.000  lines  in 
a  20-page  tabloid;  The  News'  16-page  tab 
boasted  21,000  lines  ;  and  the  Tribune  published 
a  16-page  tab  with  19,000  lines.  The  American 
will  publish  a  72-pager  on  Jan.  9.  The  four- 
section  issue  will  carry  112,000  lines  repre¬ 
senting  175  advertisers. 


ADVERTISING  SOARS  IN  CANADIAN  PRESS 

Expenditures  for  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  rose  by  more  than  300% 
between  1944  and  1954.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  said  $395,053,843  was  spent  in  i 
various  media  in  1954,  more  than  three  times 
the  $104,925,535  expended  a  decade  before. 

Of  this  total,  $118,030,000  went  to  daily 
newspapers  compared  with  $32,612,000  10  years 
earlier. 


WSJ  NAMES  HAYES  FINANCIAL  AD  MANAGER 

Philip  E,  Hayes  has  been  appointed  fin¬ 
ancial  advertising  manager  of  the  Eastern 
edition  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  by  T.  E.  Callis,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  A  member  of  the  WSJ's 
financial  ad  sales  staff  in  New  York  for 
three  years,  Mr.  Hayes  succeeds  Albert  A. 
Anastasia,  now  general  sales  manager,  Dow 
Jones  News  Services. 
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NAEA  Groups  Named  Big  Stores’ Ad  Ont.  Dailies 

For  Chicago  Meeting  Increase  Rate 

^  ^  One  of  the  major  problems  I  |  AmC 

Chicago  Company,  New  York;  Jack  M.  facing  department  store  adver- 
Key  committee  personnel  for  B.  Sacks,  Washington  (D.  C.)  tising  managers  here’  during 

the  76th  annual  meeting  of  the'  Post  &  Times  Herald;  Gilbert  1956  is  a  shortage  of  newsprint.  Ontario  daily  newspapers 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  P.  Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Buffalo  stores  were  forced  to  are  increasing  advertising  rates 
tives  Association  here  at  the  Spokesman-Review  and  Daily  cut  back  sharply  their  newspa-  on  co-operative  advertising  car- 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  Chronicle;  Ex-Officio,  Harold  per  advertising  programs  for  ried  by  retailers  in  conjunction 
22-25,  was  announced  this  week  S.  Barnes,  Bureau  of  Adver-  the  Christmas  season  when  both  with  national  manufacturers, 
by  NAEA  President  Wilson  W.  Using,  ANPA,  New  York;  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Higher  advertising  rates  have 
Condict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  Robert  C.  Pace,  secretary-treas-  Buffalo  Courier-Express  were  gone  into  effect  for  food  and 
Democrat.  urer  of  NAEA.  hit  by  the  newsprint  pinch.  drug  chains  and  rates  for  ap- 

President  Condict  has  invited  Yot  the  chairman  of  the  The  big  stores  had  to  curtail  pliance  chains  and  individual 
all  new  NAEA  members  to  be  nominating  committee,  Presi-  their  planned  ad  schedules  on  appliance  stores  are  going  up 

guests  of  the  association  at  a  dgni;  Condict  selected  Emile  an  average  of  20%.  At  it  was,  in  March. 

mixer  to  be  held  Sunday  after-  Hartford,  advertising  manager  Christmas  business  wound  up  The  Toronto  Telegram  has 

noon,  Jan.  22,  in  the  West  of  Lqs  Ang^eles  Times  and  a  with  a  gratifying  increase  over  followed  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
Lounge  of  the  hotel.  Director  of  NAEA.  The  per-  a  year  ago,  but  adveirtising  in  increasing  the  local  rate  on 

A*!!’ A  Dinner  sonnel  of  the  nominating  com-  managers  of  the  big  stores  said  food  and  drug  chain  advertis- 

The  NAEA  board  of  directors  mittee  includes ;  Sam  Herman,  the  gains  would  have  been  ing.  The  Toronto  Telegram  rate 
had  pr^iously  determined  to  Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica,  N.  larger  had  they  been  allowed  went  into  effect  Jan.  2,  to  40 
forego  the  annual  dinner  party  y.;  B.  W.  Lewis,  Denver  (Colo.)  all  they  wanted  in  ad  space.  cents  a  line,  up  from  the  37 
which  has  been  held  on  Mon^y  Rocky  Mountain  News;  E.  D.  One  store  ad  executive  said  cents  retail  minimum  rate.  The 
convention.  Ward,  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Head-  he  had  been  informed  that  his  star  has  a  special  food  and 
^e  NAE^  however,  ivill  be  light  &  Sun;  and  GeOrge  Lem-  January  ads  would  be  limited  drug  chain  rate,  10  cents  a  line 

host  to  Chicmgo  advertising  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  to  the  same  space  as  in  Jan-  higher  than  other  retail  adver- 

a^ncy  executives,  leading  re-  g^d  Record.  uary  1955,  although  he  wanted  tising.  The  Star  on  March  1 

tail  advertisers  in  the  Chicago  fnioner*»  ^  secure  additional  linage,  starts  an  appliance'  store  rate 

area  and  executives  of  national  However,  he  plans  no  shift  to  of  52  cents  flat,  up  from  42 

firms  headquartering  in  Chica-  Due  to  the  action  of  the  other  media.  cents  minimum  for  over  10,000 

go,  at  the  traditional  agency  NAEA  at  the  Greenbrier  meet-  _  lines  This  increase  is  nearly 

reception  on  Monday  evening,  mg  of  enlarging  the  boarf  of  p  chairman  of  the  25%  over  the  present  rate. 

r  n  •  resolutm^^  He  will  The  Orillia  (Ont.)  Daily 

pointed  the  following  Chicago  mitt^,  in  addition  to  presenting  assisted  by  Julian  Herndon,  Racket  &  Tmes  plans  to  in- 
Host  Commit^:  nominations  for  the  president,  (Ark.)  Democrat;  its  food  chain  rate  by  1 

^  n  Vic  Merson,  Brush  More  News-  Snt  a  line.  The'  HamUton 

ago  presi  ent  and  four  retiring  di-  papers,  Canton,  Ohio ;  and  Fran-  (Ont)  Spectator  charges  a  2 

Biedermann  Daily  News;  Ken  rectors,  ^11  also  present  nom-  g^^ulte,  Plymouth  (Ind.)  cento  premium  for  f^  and 

Dennett,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee;  inations  for  a  director  for  three  x;-,,,-  cenra  pre 

Dent  Hassinger,  Bureau  of  Ad-  years,  one’  for  two  years  and  '  ,  chains, 

vertising,  ANPA;  Harry  King,  one  for  one  year,  thus  bringing  „  ,  i  iri  n  •  Food  and  appliance  manuiac- 

CAtcapo  Tribune;  J.  N.  Morency,  the  total  NAEA  board  to  15  Packard  lo  Drive  turers  have  co-operative  deals 

Hearst  Advertising  Service;  D.  elected  directors.  Into  D’Arcy  April  1  'wif^  retail  adverti^rs  such  as 

A.  Preston,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Directors  whose  term  expires  The  Packard  di'vision  of  drug  chains,  andap- 

Charles  Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  this  year,  and  who  are  not  Studebaker  -  Packard  Corpora-  stores,  thus  tenenmng 

&  Son.,  Inc.  and  President,  eligible  for  re-election,  are  tion  will  drive  its  Packard  and  from  a  local  rate  rather  tnan 
.  Chicago  Chapter  American  As-  James  J.  Burnett,  Binghamton  Clipper  passenger  car  account  the  national  rate  they  wou 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre'-  (N.  Y.)  Press;  Charles  G.  into  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com-  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
sentatives.  They  will  be  assisted  Fenn,  London  (Ont.)  Free  pany  on  April  1.  Large  food  and  drug^  chains 

by  the  personnel  of  the  Adver-  Press;  Wayne  Henly,  Lubbock  The  account,  which  bills  an  have  started  using  radio,  tele- 
tising  Agency  Relations  Com-  (Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal;  and  estimated  $6,000,000  in  various  vision  transit  and  outdoor  ad- 
mittee  as  follows:  Charles  B.  Grant  Stone,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  media,  has  b^n  handled  by  the  vertising  and  cutting  down  on 
Lord,  Chairman,  Indianapolis  Press.  Detroit  office  of  RuthraufF  &  daily  newspaper  advertising. 

(Ind.)  Star  and  News;  Wilson  The  auditing  committee  will  Ryan,  Inc.  • 

3  W.  Condict,  Globe-Democrat;  be  chairmaned  by  Cal  Fountain,  •  a  •  • 

Kenneth  E.  Davis,  Appleton  Advertising  Director  of  the  04  ‘TV  News  Association 

(Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  Charles  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  "  A^ncies  iiamea  Film  on  Ads 

G.  Fenn,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Inc.,  who  will  be  assisted  by  For  Bayuk  Brands 

Press;  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  the  following:  Harry  Guy,  DaU-  Three  agencies  have  been  The  Advertising  News  Asso- 
(Ohio)  Times-Star;  Emile  A.  as  (Ter.)  Morning  News;  Har-  named  by  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  ciation,  Inc.,  New  York,  organi- 
Hartford,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  old  V.  Manzer,  Portland  (Ore.)  to  handle  various  brands  fol-  zation  of  advertising,  market- 
Times;  Louis  E.  Heindel,  San  Oregonian;  Irwin  Simpson,  St.  lowing  resignation  of  D’Arcy  ing  and  selling  news  writers 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &  News;  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  and  Advertising  Company.  and  their  opposite  numbers  on 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  Sun-Times;  Russell  W.  Young,  Advertising  The  agencies  and  brands  each  media  and  in  agencies,  will  see 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  Tribune;  John  Manager,  Seattle  (Wash.)  will  handle  are:  A1  Paul  Lefton  a  premiere  of  a  Time,  Inc.,  film 

F.  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis-  Times.  Company,  Phillies  and  Web-  on  the  history  of  advertising  at 

patch  &  Pioneer-Press;  Steve  President  Condict  has  an-  ster;  Feigenbaum  &  Wermen,  the  association’s  regular  month- 
Mahoney,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  nounced  the  appointment  of  Royalist;  and  Greenshaw  &  ly  meeting  Jan.  10.  Premiere 
Mahoney,  Inc.,  New  York;  Charles  G.  Fenn,  advertising  Rush  for  John  Ruskin  and  will  be  held  in  the  Time-Life 
Frank  W.  Miller,  Kelly-Smith  manager  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Melva  cigars.  reception  center  at  5:30  p.m. 
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House  Hunters 
Look  To  Ads 
In  Newspaper 

The  majority  of  prospective 
new-home  buyers  rely  mainly 
on  newspaper  advertising  when 
house  hunting,  according  to  a 
study  of  home  buyers  pref¬ 
erences  in  Southern  California 
just  completed  by  Latta  and 
Company,  Los  Angeles  manage¬ 
ment  consultants. 

While  the  study’s  general  in¬ 
tent  was  to  establish  the  degree 
of  buyer  preference  for  com¬ 
monplace  construction  features 
among  H,900  interviewees,  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  on  their  ad¬ 
vertising  preferences  with  re¬ 
spect  to  newspapers  and  to 
newspapers  versus  other  media. 
Interviews  were  divided  among 
3,900  persons  on  tracts  featur¬ 
ing  houses  in  three  price  cate¬ 
gories:  1)  Homes  costing  from 
110,000  to  $12,500;  2)  $12  500  to 
$15,000;  and  3)  $15,000  to  $20,- 
000  and  over. 

Group  I 

Advertising  preferences  of 
Gi'oup  I,  with  respect  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  showed  that 
92.7%  thought  price  should  be 
stated  in  ads;  92.7%  thought 
general  terms  should  be  stated; 
91.66%  thought  down  payment 
should  be  given;  89.58%  thought 
ads  should  contain  full  details 
of  features;  83.35%  thought 
sizes  of  rooms  should  be  given; 
and  73.95%  thought  photos  or 
drawings  of  elevations  should 
be  included. 

As  for  newspapers  versus 
other  media,  87.5%  of  Group  I 
said  they  rely  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Other  preferences : 
Billboards,  14.58%;  TV,  09.37%: 
radio,  05.20%.  (As  some  pros¬ 
pects  said  they  rely  on  more 
than  one  fonn  of  advertising, 
total  peicentages  exceed  100). 

Group  II 

Advertising  preferences  in 
Group  II  found  100%  favoring 
that  down  payment  be  .stated  in 
the  newspaper  ads;  95.38% 
thought  ads  should  contain  full 
details  of  features;  95.38% 
favored  price;  95.38%  thought 
general  terms  should  be  given; 
76.92%  wanted  photos  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  elevations  included;  and 
70.76%  thought  sizes  of  rooms 
should  be  given. 

Total  of  71.76%  in  Group  II 
declared  they  relied  on  news¬ 
paper  ads;  14.11%  on  bill- 


boards;  08.23%  on  TV;  and  05.- 
83%  on  radio  advertising. 

Some  97.38%  of  Group  III 
thought  down  payment  should 
be  stated  in  newspaper  ads; 
96.94%  thought  ads  should  con¬ 
tain  full  details  of  features; 
96.94%  wanted  price  stated; 
92.14%  sought  general  terms; 
79.99%  wanted  photos  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  elevations  given;  and 
79.49%  asked  that  sizes  of 
rooms  be  included  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Reliance  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  admitted  by  85.- 
56%  of  Group  III;  10.91%  TV; 
09.60%  billboards;  and  05.24% 
said  they  relied  on  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

Survey  Summary 

A  summary  of  the  complete 
advertising  part  of  the  survey 
percentages  based  on  total  of 
3,900  interviews  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  96.41%  thought  down 


payment  should  be  stated  in 
newspaper  ads;  95.64%  thought 
price  should  be  given;  94.87% 
thought  general  terms  should  be 
stated;  94.87  thought  ads  should 
contain  full  details  of  features; 
78.97%  thought  sizes  of  rooms 
should  be  mentioned;  and  77.- 
94%  thought  photos  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  elevations  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

Respond  to  Papers 

When  it  came  to  newspapers 
versus  other  media,  75.62%  of 
the  total  group  said  they  re¬ 
spond  most  to  newspaper  ads; 
10.42%  to  billboards;  09.09%  to 
TV;  and  04.87%  ro  radio. 

William  B.  Metcalfe  of  Latta 
and  Company,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  suiwey  was 
made  by  interviewing  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  at  housing  develop¬ 
ments  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties. 


Adman  Wins  \ 
Circ.  Contest  ] 

Portland,  Ore.  j 
An  entry  submitted  by  Ted  ■ 
N.  Tracy,  Pacific  Northwest  ; 
manager  of  McCann-Erickson,  , 
Inc.,  won  the  Oregonian’s  cir¬ 
culation  leadership  contest  and 
he  won  a  new  station  wagon. 

The  contest  offered  Portland 
advertisers  a  prize  for  the  best 
100  words  on  what  the  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  circulation  leadership 
meant  to  their  firms.  The  pro-  f 
motion  covered  a  six-week 
period  and  included  a  total  of 
12  mailed  pieces. 

Richard  K.  Millison,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  said  better  than 
20%o  of  the  newspaper’s  list  of 
advertisers  submitted  entries. 
Harold  V.  Manzer,  advertising 
director,  reported  that  a  2-mil- 
lion  line  gain  over  1954  volume. 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^j^ JtEj{^CTION NO,  jf® . . . 


I  THE  KROGER  CO., 
I  Cincinnati. 

B  Chain  of  1,600  retail  food 
M  stores  in  21  Mid-Western 
B  and  Southern  states. 

I  Newspaper  Budget ; 

I  $7  million. 

M  ♦  *  ♦ 

B  Kroger  has  been  a  regu- 

M  lar  user  of  newspaper  ad- 
B  vertising  for  more  than  50 
B  years. 

S  Cincinnati-born  William 

B  J.  Banning,  manager  of  ad- 
g  vertising  and  sales  promo- 
B  tion,  who  joined  the  retail 
M  food  firm  as  art  director  in 
p  1934,  becoming  director  of 
g  advertising  in  1942,  sums 
B  up  the  chain’s  reaction  to 
p  newspaper  ads  this  way: 
p  “W'e  use  all  important 

B  media  that  reach  our  cus- 
g  tomers  in  their  homes — but 
M  our  largest  advertising  ex- 
g  penditures  by  far  are  for 
B  space  in  daily  newspapers. 
1  “W’hat  we  sell  in  St. 
B  Louis  today  may  not  be 
p  popular  in  Pittsburgh. 
B  When  our  customers  begin 
S  to  drink  tea  in  Atlanta, 
B  there  may  be  snow  on  the 
p  ground  in  Wisconsin.  Prices 
B  change,  markets  vary. 

B  “Kroger  company  -  wide 

p  objectives  require  a  maxi- 
B  mum  of  flexibility  at  the 
B  local  level.  Daily  newspa- 
p  pers  give  us  that  flexibility, 
g  We  believe  in  the  news- 
I  papers’  slogan:  ‘All  busi- 
B  ness  is  local’.” 


Wm.  J.  Sanning 


A  glance  at  the  states  in  g 
which  the  chain  now  op-  g 
erates  indicates  how  it  has  B 
grown  since  it  was  founded  g 
in  Cincinnati  in  the  late  fl 
180()’s  by  “Barney”  H.  g 
Kroger.  B 

The  states  in  which  news-  B 
papers  share  Kroger  linage  R 
are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  p 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  M 
Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  3 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  g 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  B 
West  Virginia,  and  Wis-  = 
consin.  g 

— R.  B.  McI. 


Evangel  Promotion 
Eyes  Church  Goers 

Evangel  Promotion  Service, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  outlining  how  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  small  budget  can  t 
increase  church  attendance. 
Mats  are  produced  in  three 
sizes. 

According  to  Carl  G.  Connor, 
business  manager,  the  new 
sei-vice  is  being  used  as  a  test 
among  Assemblies  of  God 
Churches  but  will  be  sold  to  any 
and  all  churches. 

He  said  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  will  be  sold  to  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well. 

• 

Bid  oil  Official  Ads 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Post-Journal 
submitted  the  low  bid  of  55 
cents  per  column  inch  for  han¬ 
dling  the  City  of  Jamestown’s 
official  printing  for  next  year.  ^ 
The  other  bidder  was  the 
Jamestown  Sun.  Its  offer  was 
66  cents  a  column  inch.  Both 
offers  are  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  Post-Journal  is  holder  of 
the  present  contract. 

• 

Joins  C&W  at  S.F. 

San  Francisco 

Robert  I).  McKibbon,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
has  joined  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ard  Inc.,  San  Francisco.  He 
was  with  H.  J.  Gorman  Adver¬ 
tising,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  Fielder, 
Sorensen  &  Davis,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  before  going  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle. 
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republic  steel  pubs 


iliUllilll 


IH  CLEVEUHD 


THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*- 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 

Northern  Ohio’s  booming  lake  city  is  truly  loaded— $7577  spend¬ 
able  income  per  household!  This  astounding  figure,  based  on 
government  statistics,  is  sure  to  hit  hard  at  the  wise  advertiser. 

And  now  Republic  Steel  has  announced  plans  for  making  the 
"Best  Location  in  the  Nation”  even  better.  A  $91,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  will  add  2000  to  3000  more  jobs  to  the  more  than 
one  half  million  in  the  Cleveland  area! 

Retail  sales  now  exceed  3-1/2  billion  dollars.  This  means  more 
dollars  for  more  purchases  of  more  advertised  products.  Plan 
now  to  skim  the  cream  from  this  richest  of  all  markets  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  the  only  newspaper 
covering  Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 

*¥irst  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1933,  published  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cr«tm*r  A  Woodward,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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NEWSPAPER  REPS 


AANR  Tour  Party 
Makes  Quick  Sale 


San  Francisco 
A  quick  trip  into  the  North¬ 
west  by  an  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  tour  party  is  credited  here 
with  bringing  an  immediate 
boost  in  newspaper  linage. 

This  new  business  was  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  day  the  tour 
party  appeared  on  the  program 
of  the  Washington  State  Apple 
Commission,  reports  William  St. 
Sure,  president,  San  Francisco 
chapter,  AANR. 

At  that  meeting,  the  commis¬ 
sion  approved  additional  funds 


to  support  its  marketing  effort 
and  scheduled  this  money  for 
newspapers,  Mr.  St.  Sure  ad¬ 
vises.  The  result  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  mar¬ 
kets  now  covered  by  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  added  linage  will  bolster 
sales  and  promote  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  newspapers  when  the 
next  fiscal  year’s  advertising 
program  is  decided,  Mr.  St. 
Sure  declares  confidently. 

In  addition,  the  presentation 
brought  requests  that  the  tour¬ 
ing  quartet  make  presentations 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S 

2nd  LARGEST 
^MARKET  A 


sell 

THE 

NEWS  ^ 

READERS  AND 
YOU  SELL  THE 
WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,400,00O„^ 
PEOPLE 


EDWARD  H  BUTLER 


KELLY  SMITH  CO 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
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AANR  TOUR  QUARTET  discuss  new  lectors  in  today's  marketing 
Shown  left  to  right  are:  Wayne  Mooney,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
William  St.  Sure,  president,  San  Francisco  AANR  chapter;  Jack 
Reynolds,  Sawyer-Perguson-Walker;  and  Lynn  Fenstermacher,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service. 


to  two  other  groups,  he  advised 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

More  important,  the  success 
of  the  presentation  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  similar  presen¬ 
tations  in  other  sections 
throughout  the  country,  Mr.  St. 
Sure  declared. 

Dual  Drive  Urged 

Add  to  such  a  newspaper 
move  “just  a  little  real  effort” 
by  retail  advertising  salesmen 
and  the  percentage  trend  of 
national  advertising  can  be 
turned,  the  AANR  chapter 
president  stresses.  Cooperation 
is  pai-ticularly  needed  in  sub¬ 
metropolitan  areas  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  commission’s  action  was 
taken  after  hearing  competitive 
media  as  ■  well  as  newspaper 
presentations.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  quartet  was  composed  of 
Jack  Reynolds,  Sawyer,  Fergu¬ 
son  &  Walker;  Lynn  Fenster¬ 
macher,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service;  Wayne  Mooney,  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  Mr.  St.  Sure, 
of  Ward-Griffith. 

Present  were  10  of  the  11 
members  of  the  Washington 
State  Apple  Commission.  George 
Weber,  president,  and  Floyd 
Flint,  account  executive,  of 
Cole  &  Weber  and  two  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  apple-growing 
area,  Wilfred  Woods,  Wenat¬ 
chee  World  and  W.  H.  “Ted” 
Robertson,  Yakima  Herald  and 
Republic. 

Previously  the  four,  who  are 
members  of  the  chapter’s  new 
business  committee,  gave  the 
presentation  before  the  Ship¬ 
pers’  Advisory  Group  of  the 
Commission. 

The  tour  party  pointed  to  the 
Apple  Commission’s  pioneer  ef¬ 


forts,  begun  in  1929  under  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Boxed  Apple  group. 

The  bids  of  successive  organ¬ 
izations  and  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  since  1937,  have  through 
advertising,  established  Wash¬ 
ington  apples  as  the  world’s 
finest,  the  AANR  pointed  out. 

The  product  has  been  pub¬ 
licized  more  successfully  in 
newspapers  than  any  other 
Northwest  product,  has  at¬ 
tained  prestige  value,  and  has 
benefited  from  mei'chandising 
and  marketing  developments, 
the  presentation  stressed. 

Newspapers  provide  the  an¬ 
swer  to  today’s  problems  that 
include  more  customers  with 
greater  financial  means,  new 
shopping  habits  and  greater 
competition  for  display,  the  re¬ 
port  declared. 

A  Winning  Team 

“Eighteen  years  ago  Wash¬ 
ington  apples  and  newspapers 
combined  to  establish  one  of  the 
moat  successful  teams  in  the 
history  of  fresh  fruit  market- ' 
ing.  Despite  tremendous  changes 
since,  two  facts  remain  crystal 
clear.  Americans  like  your  ap¬ 
ples.  Americans  read  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“You  have  found  a  winner. 
Ride  him  for  all  he’s  worth," 
the  representatives  urged. 

The  apple  presentation  is  one 
of  a  series  developed  by  the 
San  Francisco  chapter.  A  re¬ 
gional  beer  advertising  presen¬ 
tation  is  now  being  displayed 
to  agencies  handling  various 
beer  accounts. 

“These  media-wide  presenta¬ 
tions  are  the  real  way  to  sell. 
I  wish  chapters  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  would  join  in 
this  move,”  Mr.  St.  Sure  said. 
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THIS  LIVING  CIRCLE  STRENGTHENS  THE  AMERICAS 


The  Maya  civilization,  centuries  ago,  rose  to  great 
heights  and  then  perished  in  the  jungle.  Why? 
Perhaps  because  this  remarkable  people  relied  on 
one  crop— corn ;  perhaps  because  they  lacked  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  contact  with  others. 

We  of  the  Americas  now  realize  that  Interde- 
fiendence  is  the  key  to  our  survival.  Today  not  one, 
but  many  crops  and  products  flow  northward  from 
Central  America . . .  coffee,  hides,  lumber,  bananas. 


cacao,  abaca . . . 

Dollars  for  these  crops  and  Central  America’s 
goods  and  services  flow  southward.  They  buy  re¬ 
frigerators,  telephones,  cars,  tractors,  and  other 
manufactured  articles. 

Thus  we  have  a  living  circle  of  economics  that 
strengthens  the  Americas,  bringing  the  people  of 
the  American  Republics  closer  and  closer  in  bonds 
of  friendship  and  better  living. 


United  Fruit  Company 

United  Fruit  Company  has  been  serving  the  .Americas  usefully  for  55  years— 
employing  and  developing  human  skills,  conducting  extensive  research, 
cultivating,  transporting  and  selling  bananas,  sugar  and  other  crops,  and 
expediting  communications. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  January  7,  1956 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Puck  Set  To  Release 
Retail  Drug  Promotion 


Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  and 
its  affiliated  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions  on  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  will 
publish  the  first  of  a  series  of 
retail  drug:  store  promotions. 
Entitled  “King  Size  Values,”  it 
will  bring  special  offerings  of 
10  drug  products  to  some  6,000 
drug  stores  in  the  Puck  areas. 

Pull-color  ads  in  the  comic 
sections  of  23  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  will  carry  the  story  of  the 
promotion  to  nearly  40  million 
people.  It  will  spearhead  the 
most  complete  merchandising 
activity  ever  associated  with 
such  a  promotion,  and  one  that 
has  been  in  progress  since  the 
fall  of  ’55. 

Puck  market  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  people  have  been  covering 
the  country,  meeting  with 
wholesalers,  chain  store  heads, 
regional  sales  directors,  heads 
of  independent  associations  and 
representatives  of  affiliated 
newspapers.  As  in  past  promo¬ 
tions,  the  Puck  comic  charac¬ 
ters— Jiggs  and  Maggie,  Pop- 


Hagerstown 

Proven 

Best  For  Tests 

Make  your  first  1956  advertising  and 
sales  test  in  Hagerstown.  Md.  There 
are  84.000  consumers  in  Washington 
County  alone  (131.435  in  the  city 
and  retail  trading  area).  It's  isolated. 
It's  a  diversified  industrial  production 
area.  A  balanced  farm  crop  economy. 
Prove  your  copy  and  product  sales 
value  at  only  14c  line. 

Hagerstown  Again 
"A  Star  City" 

Retail  Sales  Forecasts  for  Dec.  1955 
(S.  M.  Dec.  1.  1955)  shows  City 
Index  1955  v.s.  1939—274.6%  in¬ 
crease.  City  Index  1955  v.s.  1954 
— 13.6“o  increase.  City  National  In¬ 
dex  1955  v.s.  1954 — 9.2%  increase. 
These  percentages  are  higher  than 
estimated  for  Baltimore  &  Cumber¬ 
land.  For  tests  or  regular  proven 
campaigns.  Hagerstown  is  proving 
best  by  tests.  Retail  sales  now 
over  577.500.000. 

Advertise  now  in  the  Herald  Mail 
the  only  medium  that  tells  all,  sells 
all  of  Hagerstown  Marhet — distribu¬ 
tors.  dealers  and  consumers  every  day. 

Herald-Mail 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

National  Representative 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 


eye.  Snuffy  Smith  and  others — 
will  be  a  decorative  theme. 

Supporting  activities  include 
co-op  black  and  white  ads. 

The  10  drug  products  being 
promoted  are:  Turns,  Colgate 
dental  cream,  Mentholatum  Rub, 
.411-In-One  reducing  vitamins, 
Rise  push  button  shave,  Wood¬ 
bury  face  creams.  Pond’s  angel 
skin  lotion,  Wildroot  cream  oil 
and  hair  tonic,  Serutan-Niron, 
and  Pepsodent  family-size  tooth 
paste. 

Preparations  for  the  next 
scheduled  promotion  —  “Vaca¬ 
tion  Values  at  Your  Drug 
Store”  to  be  published  Sunday, 
June  24  —  are  now  under  way. 


Mew’s,  Boys’  Wear 
Group  Plana  Drive 

The  six  billion  dollar  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  industry  will 
make  its  first  concerted  bid  for 
a  bigger  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar  this  year,  Willard  Cole, 
president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear,  revealed  this  week. 

The  Institute’s  projected  na¬ 
tional  consumer  education  pro¬ 
gram,  based  on  the  theme: 
“Dress  Right  —  You  Can’t  Af¬ 
ford  Not  To!”  will  involve  all 
segments  of  the  industry,  with 
retailers  sparking  the  program 
at  the  local  level  and  manufac¬ 
turers  at  the  national  level. 

Plans  have  been  formed  to 
launch  the  campaign  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Institute  members 
beginning  in  February.  At  a 
later  date  the  Institute  will 
initiate  its  own  ad  campaign, 
which  is  expected  to  include 
broad  use  of  newspapers. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Newspaper 

representatives  favor 
ACB  Checking  Prwf 
Service  and  recognize 
its  value. 


Service  Offices  •newtnii  •niUM 
—  ^  •  coiimis  •  Momiis 

wmi  riMcstt 


THE  ADViRTISINGl 
fUNGjmRiAUy  inJ 


ABBB  Revise  Guide 
For  Retail  Admen 

“A  Guide  for  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling,”  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus’  Eud  to  ac¬ 
curate,  informative  advertising, 
has  just  undergone  its  most 
comprehensive  revision  in  a 
number  of  years  and  will  be 
published  some  time  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  new  guide,  fifth  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  23  years,  was 
last  issued  in  1950. 

The  new  book  will  contain 
more  than  20G  pages  of  guides 
to  sound  retail  advertising  and 
incorporates  latest  rulings  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  authorities.  It  will  cover 
such  fields  as:  air  conditioning, 
automobiles,  bedding,  furniture, 
furs,  jewelry,  office  machines, 
radio-TV  sets,  and  tires. 

Included  are  revised  sections 
on  “bait”  ads  and  comparative 
prices.  Copies  will  be  available 
at  $3.50  per  copy  from  Better 
Business  Bureaus  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

*  Hardware  Week*  Fact 
Book  Released  by  irha 

The  promotion  activities 
schedule  that  builds  up  to  a 
climax  during  irha  Hardware 
Week,  April  12-21,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  in  a  31-page  Hardware 
Week  Fact  Book,  published  by 
the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association,  Indianapolis. 

The  pocket-size  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  all  phases,  timing,  and 
material  for  irha  Hardware 
Week,  1956,  that  is  geared  for 
i-ecord  breaking  sales  through¬ 
out  the  hardware  industry. 

Hardware  manufacturers  are 
offering  more  special  “Hard¬ 
ware  Week”  merchandise  for 
1956  than  ever  before;  more 
wholesale  and  wholesaler  sales¬ 
men  will  paticipate;  and  23,000 
irha  hardware  stores  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  campaign  at  the  retail 
level  with  newspaper,  radio-TV, 
and  circular  and  <lirect-mail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Special  features  described  in 
the  fact  book  are  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Week  Wholesaler  catalogs 
and  the  Retail  Promotion  Kit. 

The  irha  Hardware  Week 
Promotion  Kit  will  be  mailed  to 
all  23,000  irha  hardware  stores. 
Over  400  pieces,  including  post- 
!  ers,  banners,  pennants,  ad  mats, 
j  promotion  ideas,  radio-TV  spot 
I  copy,  and  ad  layouts  will  be  in 
'  tbe  kit. 

• 

Powers  Names  Officer 
i  H.  Earle  Braisted,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Josha  B.  Powers,  Inc., 
international  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vicepresident  and  treasurer. 


Ministers  Invited 
To  PR  Workshop 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  first  “workshop”  for 
ministe'rs  to  learn  techniques 
of  public  relations  and  com¬ 
munications  will  be  conducted 
at  Yale  University  during  the 
week  of  Jan.  9.  The  project  is 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  the 
Congregational  Christian  Com¬ 
munication  Office. 

Ed  Greif,  partner  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Banner  & 
Greif,  New  York,  who  is  re¬ 
tained  by  a  number  of  major 
church  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  as  consultant,  will  lead 
the  sessions  in  discussions  of 
the  public  relations  aspects  of 
chui'cb  activities.  A  second 
workshop  is  planned  for  April 
at  Seattle,  Wash. 

• 

Inin’am  Retire® 

San  Francisco 

K.  C.  Ingram,  once  with  the 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 
and  the  Associated  Press  and 
for  20  years  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Southern  Pacific  in 
charge  of  public  and  employe 
relations,  has  retired.  Mr.  In¬ 
gram  graduated  into  activities 
as  a  specialist  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  after  serving  as  the  rail¬ 
way’s  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  as  San  Francisco 
manager  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

• 

Named  to  State  Job 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  D.  Kasmire  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
Rui-eau  of  Business  Publicity 
of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  succeeding 
A.  Ranger  Tyler.  Mr.  Kasmire 
has  been  a  reporter  and  editor 
in  the  Albany  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  previously 
was  with  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal.  The  salary  range  on 
the  job  is  $8,520  to  $10,290  a 
year. 

• 

50th  Anniversary 

Canadian  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  has  marked 
its  first  50  years  of  operations 
with  a  booklet  reviewing  its 
history.  The  association  consists 
of  49  Canadian  agencies,  who 
account  for  90°/,  of  all  national 
advertising  placed  in  Canada. 

• 

Linage  Shows  Gain 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal’s  1956  Wisconsin  Business 
Review  and  Foiecast,  published 
Dec.  25,  ran  64  tabloid  pages 
and  carried  44,135  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  to  39,315 
lines  in  1955. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Maiden  Form  Switches 


Stress  to  Newspapers 


plans  its  most  intensive  ad  pro¬ 
gram  to  date,  slated  to  break 
this  month.  The  campaign  will 
utilize  TV  and  full-color  ads  in 
leading  magazines  and  Sunday 
supplements. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co., 
which  has  been  spending  about 
$500,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  throwing  the  bulk  of  its 
total  budget  into  women’s,  ser¬ 
vice  and  home  magazines,  will 
use  daily  newspapers  as  its 
primary  medium  this  year,  for 
the  first  time. 

More  than  300  newspapers  in 
145  communities  are  scheduled 
to  carry  Maiden  Form  brassiere 
copy. 

The  firm,  top  manufacturer 
of  bras,  reported  gross  sales  at 
wholesale  above  $30,000,000  in 
1955. 


AGA,  Colgate  Palmolive 
Join  in  ^AD*  Promotion 


Largest  laundry  merchandis¬ 
ing  campaign  ever  held  breaks 
this  month  when  American  Gas 
Association  and  Colgate  Palm¬ 
olive  Co.  join  forces  to  pro¬ 
mote  home  laundry  equipment 
and  Colgate’s  new  detergent — 
“AD.” 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Consumer  and  retailer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Minute  Mashed 
Potatoes  in  tv,.-)  state-wide  test 
markets  has  prompted  General 
Foods  to  expand  distribution  of 
the  product  to  Central  and 
Western  states.  A  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  radio-TV, 
magazines  and  newspapers  is 
now  under  way. 


Newspapers,  radio-TV  will  be 
used  in  full  support  of  a  $100,- 
000  contest  over  a  period  of  13 
weeks. 

Colgate’s  Cashmere  Bouquet 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH 


SYMBOL  OF  THE 


6# 


San  Diego  Union 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Aurora  Beacon  News 
Elgin  Courier  News 
Joliet  Herald  News 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 


Alhambra  Post  Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star  News 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Glendale  News  Press 
Monrovia  News  Post 
Redondo  Daily  Breeze 


San  Pedro  News  Pilot 


Served  by  the  COPley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPley  News  Service 
Represented  nationally  by  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Papers  Got 
Half  of  Ad 


r 


In  Japan 


•  Samovar  Vodka,  produced 
by  Brandy  Distillers  Co.,  is  in¬ 
troducing  new  ad  symbol  for 
brand  via  major  newspaper 
and  magazine  campaign. 


Expenditures  for  advertising 
in  Japan  soared  to  more  than 
$166,100,000  during  1955  with 
more  than  half  going  to  news¬ 
papers. 

8.7%  Increase 

Dentsu  Advertising  Ltd.  re- 
poi'ted,  according  to  United 
Press  in  Tokyo,  that  59,800,000,- 
000  yen  was  spent  on  advertis¬ 
ing  or  an  8.7%  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 

Newspapers  earned  33,600,- 
000,000  yen  or  about  $93,000,- 
000  while  their  strongest  com¬ 
petitor,  radio,  received  only 
9,800,000,000  yen  or  about  $27,- 
000,000. 

Slipped 

Despite  the  lead  held  by 
newspapers,  they  slipped  from 
58.2%  of  the  nation’s  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  to  56.2%  in  1955. 
Although  television,  which  is 
new  and  certainly  not  a  mass 
medium  in  Japan  as  yet,  was 
low  in  receiving  advertising 
revenue,  it  captured  1.5%  of  the 
total.  Last  year  it  earned  only 
0,7%. 

Advertisers  spent  3,500,000,- 
000  (B)  yen  or  about  $9,700,- 
000  in  magazines. 


Southern  Co.  Ads 
Tell  South’s  Story 

A  national  ad  campaign  (via 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle),  featur¬ 
ing  a  month-by-month  report 
to  the  nation  on  southern  pro¬ 
gress,  will  begin  this  month 
for  The  Southern  Company. 

The  program,  to  be  run  in 
four  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines,  also  will  be  published  in 
more  than  20  daily  newspapers  * 
throughout  the  company’s  four- 
state  area. 


In  making  the  announcement, 
E.  A.  Yates,  board  chairman, 
said:  “The  program  will  fill  a 
long-felt  need  in  telling  a  com¬ 
prehensive  story  of  the  south’s 
tremendous  growth  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  whole  country.” 

Companies  in  the  Southern 
Company  group  ai-e  Alabama 
Power  Company,  Georgia  Power 
Company,  Gulf  Power  Company 
(Florida)  and  Mississippi 
Power  Company. 

The  scheduled  magazines  have 
a  total  circulation  of  3,884,287, 
and  the  newspapers,  a  combined 
circulation  of  947,111. 
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“With  the  latest  automatic  color  register 
s^-the  Hurletron  ‘Electric  Eye’-ROP  coloi/ 
\  becomes  practical  and  profitable / 
\ for  any  size  newspaper . .  ”  / 

says  ROBERT  C.  CORLETT,  President  / 

\  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  / 


>rer-> 

of 

A  weeks 
iiaking  an 
^ess  opera- 
/ance.  As  a 
/ble  to  pass 
iper  executives 
far  sessions  a 
tiding  of  press* 

Is  for  Life 

Ibecause  of  their 
uction  problems, 
ble  to  get  the 
Vd  results  from 
\the  magazine 
Vriett  pointed 
\id,  has  just 
\search  pro- 
\  resulting 
\a  faster 


HURLETRON 


^^fSd  press  equipmenT^^v^ 
Strong  for  Color 

w  Bob  Corlett  is  a  gn*oot  be^ 
myer  in  run^of-paper  color  ay6 
vMuable  adjunct  to  modem^ay 
new^iapers.  He  feels  tha^ un¬ 
der  ywesent-day  com^titive 
conditiolM,  newspaper^meed  a 
strong  nldonal  ROI^olor  ad¬ 
vertising  pimgram  m  meet  the 
needs  of  ao^rtis^.  With  the 
latest  automOTie^olor  register 
— the  Hurletr<i9"^cctric  Eye” 
— ROP  color  becomes  practical 
and  profitable  for  any  size 
newspaper,  he  asserted. 

"It  is  practical  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  curse  off  press 
registering,”  he  explained, 
"thus  eliminating  old-time  haz¬ 
ards  and  headaches  connected 
with  maintaining  color  regis¬ 
ter.” 

Better  ink  and  better  paper 
would  aid  newspapers  to  make 
further  strides  toward  high 
quality  printing,  using  the  lat- 
in  highspe^  letter  press^ 
^'^'*dded.  "We  now  offet^^*^ 


a  resulV 
perimentW 
improve  ek 
ment.  \ 
"Before 
own  developn 
we  depended  t4 
on  suggestions 
ments  that  w 
by  pressroom  stl 
said  Mr.  Corlel 
their  ideas  werj 
were  not  practid 
our  own  researcl 
with  improvema 
adapted  to  ou# 
on  onr  own  ew 
ence.”  / 
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Automatic  Register  Controi 


FOR  ROP  COLOR- 


/r$  AUTOMATIC  ...  set  it  and 
forget  it 

IT’S  ACCURATE , . .  holds  register 
of  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths 
of  an  inch 


IT’S  CONSTANT  .  .  .  maintains 
register  at  all  operating  speeds 

IT’S  FAST  .  .  .  makes  high  speed 
corrections  at  splices  reducing  off- 
register  waste 


ITS  PROFITABLE  ...  as  proved 
in  plants  of  leading  dailies 

Want  details?  Write  today  for  our 
latest  booklet ...  no  obligation. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Manufocluran  of:  Huflatron  R.O.P.  Color  RogUtroliot)  Controls;  Aulomotic  Controls  of  Cofipor  ond  Waighi 

on  Popor  and  Board,  Cantor  Una  and  Sida  Wab  Guido  Controls;  Cut-Off  and  Back-Up  Controts; 
*JUprinted  from  an  artitie  in  Editor  A  PuUither,  April  23.  Slittar  Controls;  Molstura  Controls. 
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CHRYSLER 
TO  BUILD... 


^85,000,000 
PLANT  IN 
AKRON 
MARKET 


Adds  3,500  Employees 
$18,000,000  Payroll 
to  Akron’s  Billion 
Dollar  PLUS  Market 

One  of  the  largest  metal 
stamping  and  fabricating 
plants  in  the  world  is  to 
be  built  by  Chrysler  Corp. 
on  a  300  acre  tract  in  the 
busy  Akron  market.  Auto¬ 
motive  body  parts  for 
Plymouth,  Dodge,  De- 
Soto,  Chrysler  and  Im¬ 
perial  will  be  produced 
here.  Construction  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  1,000 
workmen  at  an  estimated 
monthly  payroll  of 
$575,000. 

One  well-read  newspaper, 
the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  serve  this  added 
market.  It  covers  86.7% 
of  the  170,895  families  in 
Akron’s  Retail  Trading 
2^ne  now. 

The  Beacon  Journal  is  a 
productive  medium  for 
your  products  in  this  ac¬ 
tive,  growing  market  — 
an  economical  buy  at  one 
low  rate  daily  or  Sunday. 
R-O-P  color  available  in 
all  issues. 

STORY,  BROOKS  & 
FINLEY,  Representatives 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


AD  AGEiNCIES 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
.  Sold  To  Williams 


Purchase  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.  by  Howard  D.  and  David 
B.  Williams  was  announced  Jan. 
3.  Ownership  and  management 
of  the  41-year  old  company 
which  ranks  high  among  the 
top  agencies,  changed  hands 
following  the  sale  of  stock  in¬ 
terests  of  L.  R.  Wasey  and  his 
nephew  George  Wasey  for  an 
undisclosed  amount. 


j  Announcement  was  made  by 
j  David  B.  Williams,  35,  who 


D.  B.  Williams  H.  D.  Williams 
moves  up  to  become  president 
of  the  firm  he  joined  10  years 
ago  in  Chicago.  He  had  been 
executive  vicep  resident  since 
1052.  Howard  D.  Williams,  his 
father,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  moving  up 
from  the  presidency. 

I  L.  R.  and  George  Wasey  re- 
I  linquish  their  positions  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  executive 
!  vicepresident  respectively,  and 
will  devote  themselves  to  other 
business  interests. 

The  agency  annually  bills  in 
I  the  neighborhood  of  $35,700,- 
I  000,  of  which  some  $6,380,320 
I  are  newspaper  billings. 

I  The  new  president  said  that 
I  no  policy  changes  aie  contem- 
I  plated. 

I  Lorry  R.  North  rup,  who  has 
been  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
1  for  15  years,  has  been  named 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIHORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


executive  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  corporation,  and 
remains  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Emmett  C.  Mc- 
Gaughey  retains  his  post  as 
executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  West  Coast  opera¬ 
tions,  headquartered  in  Los 
Angeles. 

“This  has  been  a  well-planned 
transition  in  ownership  and 
management,  and  our  service  to 
clients  will  continue  smootnly,” 
Mr.  Williams  said. 

He  reported  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  employs  about  750 
people  in  all  its  offices,  has  just 
“closed  the  books  on  one  of  the 
finest  years  in  our  history,  and 
we  have  every  intention  of 
strengthening  our  position  in 
the  advertising  business.” 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  his 
confidence  in  the  future  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  Erwin,  Wasey ’s 
forthcoming  move  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  under  a  20- 
year  lease  involving  commit¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

He  declared  that  aggressive 
plans  for  expansion  of  all 
phases  of  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  operations  are  well  un¬ 
der  way. 

Clients  of  the  agency  include 
the  Texas  Co.,  Carnation  Co., 
McGraw  Electric  Co.,  McKesson 
and  Robbins’  liquor  division, 
Thos,  Hedley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  British 
subsidiary  of  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  N.  V.  Philips  (Eind¬ 
hoven,  The  Netherlands) . 

In  November,  1914,  L.  R. 
Wasey  and  W.  T.  Jefferson  left 
Lord  and  Thomas  to  establish 
their  own  advertising  agency 
in  Chicago.  The  following  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  agency  became  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Jefferson  when  C.  R. 
Erwin  retired  from  the  presid¬ 
ency  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
joined  the  new  firm.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  Jefferson  left  and  the 
present  company  name  came 
into  being. 

Schlilz  Beer  Moving 
To  B-B-T  March  1 

The  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  which 
spends  around  $1,186,000  in 
newspaper  space  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  some  $9,000,000,  will 
drop  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.  by 
mutual  consent  on  March  1. 

The  account  will  go  to  Biow- 
Beirn-Toigo,  Inc.,  which  re¬ 
cently  lost  the  $6,000,000  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  account. 


Hyde  Given  New  Post 
At  McCann-Erickson 

Anthony  Hyde  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  staff  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment — a  new  post. 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  at  one  time 
was  promotion  director  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Herald,  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  the  first 
of  the  year. 

He  was  executive  director  of 
the  Tea  Council  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.  In  1948,  he  began  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  supervise  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  campaign  to  increase 
U.  S.  tea  consumption.  This 
campaign,  which  has  relied 
heavily  on  newspaper  space, 
has  achieved  a  25%  increase  in 
American  tea  drinking  and  is 
regarded  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  industry  promotion. 

Account  Changes  .  .  . 

•  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
has  resigned  the'  Englander 
Company,  Inc.,  account,  effec¬ 
tive  March  11.  Account  returns 
to  Biow-Beim-Toigo,  Inc. 

•  Mennen  Company  and 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  termination  by  mutual 
consent  of  their  advertising 
agreement  effective  March  31. 
K&E  handles  Skin  Bracer, 
Spray  Deodorant,  and  other 
items  in  the  Mennen  men’s  line. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  get 
Mennen  Skin  Bracer  and  Sham- 
|)oo  effective  April  1,  plus  PR 
and  publicity  chores  for  entire 
Irne. 

•  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  retained 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  Weiss  & 
Geller,  Inc.,  was  the  previous 
agency. 

•  Effective  March  1,  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  will 
handle  advertising  for  Hoffman 
and  Streamline  beverages  pro¬ 
duced  by  Hoffman  Beverage 
Company,  subsidiary  of  Pabst 
Brewing  Company. 

•  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc., 
and  McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc., 
have  been  assigned  by  Schenley 
Distillers  Co.  to  handle  Old 
Stagg  and  Cascade  whiskies, 
respectively. 

•  Institutional  plant  town 
newspaper  advertising  for 
Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  handled  by  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Groove,  Inc. 

Name  Changes  .  .  . 

•  The  corporate  name  of 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner, 
Inc.,  has  been  changed  to 
Scheideler  &  Beck,  Inc. 

•  R.  J.  Potts,  Calkins  &  Hold¬ 
en,  Inc.,  is  now  known  as 
Potts-Woodbury,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 
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Now — win  and  hold 
reader  interest  with 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN 


^  MIKE 
CONNOLLY 

"/Mr.  Hollywood” 


Today  Hollywood  has  a  new  look,  and  it  takes  a  new  kind  of 
reporter — Mike  Connolly — to  cover  it  for  you! 

Hollywood  still  is  the  home  of  the  hig  movie  studios  and  the 
big  movie  stars.  But  more  and  more  it  also  is  the  workshop  and 
playground  of  a  new  breed  of  show  people — the  actors  and  ac* 
tresses  featured  on  TV.  Readers  everywhere  are  keenly  interested 
in  the  offstage  lives  and  doings  of  both. 

The  man  best-qualified  to  write  about  them  is  Mike  Connolly, 
roving  columnist  of  filmdom's  famous  trade  paper,  **The  Holly- 
.wood  Reporter.^’  Young,  keen  and  aggressive,  Connolly  has  an 
unmatched  entree,  goes  everywhere,  knows  everyone,  sees  every¬ 
thing.  He  writes  from  an  insider's  vantage  point,  in  a  fresh, 
breezy  way  that  is  irresistible. 

Send  for  proofs  of  this  six-times-weekly  feature  and  you'll  dis¬ 
cover  why  Hollywood's  stars,  producers,  agents  and  writers 
eagerly  turn  to  Connolly's  column  every  morning  for  latest  in¬ 
side  news  of  the  film  world.  Now  your  readers  can  join  them! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


2 1 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
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PR  ROUNDUP 

Byoir  Names 
Schaden  Chi. 
Office  Chief 

Appointmentof  Harry  Schad¬ 
en,  vicepresident  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm,  as  the  company’s 
Midwestern  manager  in  Chicago 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Gerry  Swinehart,  president. 

Mr.  Schaden  succeeds  the 
late  George  R.  Dye,  who  opened 
the  Chicago  facilities  of  CB&A 
in  1938.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  11  years,  and  will 
continue  as  account  executive 
for  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Company.  Previously  he  worked 
on  the'  Bendix  Aviation  Cor¬ 


poration  and  Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell  Regulator  Company  ac¬ 
counts.  Before  joining  Byoir  he 
was  in  newspaper  work  for  20 
years,  the  last  five  of  them  as 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Center  Dahl,  executive  who 
handles  the  Lumbermens  Mutual 
Casualty  Company  account  in 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  Midwestern  manager. 

Phila.  News  Wins 
^Liberty  BelV 

The  first  annual  “Liberty 
Bell  Award”  was  presented  to 
the'  Philadephia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  this  week  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 

Created  to  honor  “an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  which  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to 


its  community  or  in  the  field  of 
journalism,”  the  PR  group 

unanimously  chose  the  News  DuIlK  J\uS 

for  its  first  salute  because  “we  wp  »t  _ 

were  motivated  by  the  convic-  t  OP  iMSW  USpOSltS 
tion  that  under  its  new  owner¬ 
ship,  management,  and  editorial  Boston 

policy,  the  News  has  grown  in  Newspaper  advertising  was 
stature  and  influence  and  is  cited  as  responsible  for  “a  con- 
re'ndering  ‘outstanding  service’  siderable  portion  of  the  past 
to  our  community.”  -  year’s  increase  of  $28,300,0(X)” 

in  the  deposits  of  the  Provident 
Natl  PR  Drive  Set  Institution  for  Savings,  George 

By  American  Felt  »»  «>e 

savings  bank,  reported  at  a 
A  national  public  relations  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
p^rogram  for  American  Felt 

ompany,  envi  e,  onn.,  Provident  was  the  largest 

world  s  largest  manufacturer  of  ,  i 

j  .  .  of  any  Boston  savings  bank, 

wool  felt  and  felt  products  in-  j  tu  n  -j  -u 

,  j.  and  that  “a  considerable  portion 

eluding  synthetic  fibre  felts,  ...  .  ,  .  , 

.  .  of  the  past  year  s  increase  of 

converted  cut  felt  parts  and  *oo  oaa  nnn  •  .i.  t.  -j  a. 

molded  felts,  will  be  launched  f8>300.000  in  the  Pjovident’s 

this  month  by  the  public 

relations  department  of  St.  to  newspaper  advertising,  of 

Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  New  ^nich  the  Provident  has  been  a 

- consistent  user  throughout  the 

_ ^  year.” 

^  A  campaign  for  banking  by 

\  mail  with  a  query  coupon  in 

)  PLACES  I  Boston  newspapers  was  stressed 

1  by  bank  officials  as  having  been 
IQ  A  I  a  prime  factor  in  increasing  de- 

IKvg  /  posits. 

KET  )  York  advertising  agency.  St. 

I  Georges  &  Keyes  has  handled 
J  the  company’s  national  advertis- 
^  ing  for  the  past  10  years. 

Changes  .  .  . 

•  Tom  Mahoney,  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  for  the  last 
seven  years,  joined  the  PR  firm 
of  Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy  on 
Jan.  3.  Mr.  Mahoney  was  one¬ 
time  with  General  Electric  and 
h  also  United  Press  before  join- 

IjK  ing  Y&R. 

pi  •  George'  A.  Laird  has  been 

appointed  manager  of  publicity 
and  advertising  for  central  di- 
|i||i|i|iii  vision  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Sys- 

tern,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Before 
I  joining  the  power  company  in 

i  I  1944,  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 

'  V/  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News  and  for  six  years  was 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Buf- 
ia  out-  falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

id  only  •  Appointment  of  Abbott 

.  Q,  .  Gomberg  as  PR  director  of 

Macy’s  New  York  was  an- 
Bf  than  nounced  this  week.  Mr.  Gom¬ 

berg,  who  had  been  divisional 
ad  managrer,  replaced  James 
Gershman,  resigned. 

#1^  •  Eual  H.  Thornton  has  been 

||■^^  appointed  manager  of  the  news 

|||^  service  of  the  Association  of 

American  Railroads,  Washing- 
J  ton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Thornton,  a 

former  newspaperman,  has 
served  as  an  AAR  special  rep- 
rese'ntative  in  public  relations 
for  the  past  seven  years. 
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I  CANT  SAY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  PAST,  BUT  YOU'LL  GO  PLACES 
IN  THE  FUTURE  IF  YOU'LL  PUT  HARRISBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  3RD  MARKET 
ON  FUTURE  SCHEDULES! 


One  newspaper  buy  (the  highest  circulotion  in  Pennsylvania  out¬ 
side  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh)  covers  Pennsylvanio's  one  and  only 
3rd  morket.  Harrisburg's  suburban  population  increased  25.6%  in 
the  past  five  years.  This  represents  o  growth  three  times  larger  than 
the  National  average. 


nd  ••****'** 
varti****  *'**..*.*l«w* 

„  1,000.000 

d-rM  _ 


The 

PATRIOT-NEWS 

DAILY  121,296— SUNDAY  123,61» 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


V 
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b  SAUNA  JOURNAL  REPORTS: 


fs 


1400 


new  readers 


LOCAL  PICTURES 
DO  ITI 


Naws  Editor  (bock  to  Comoro)  doublo*  In  brou  at  picturo  editor. 
Hero,  ho  briofs  tho  Journal's  two  top  eomoromon,  both  of  whom 
hovo  won  prizes  in  regional  press  association  contests. 


•f 

's 


Typicol  photo-feature  story  ran  in  the  Journal  in  January;  pic 
tured  the  local  cherry-pie-baking  champ  and  a  hungry  admirer 


•  Intelligent  photo-journalism  builds  circulation  .  .  .  and  keeps 
right  on  building  it  I  Imoginative  use  of  local  photos  .  .  .  plus  your 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  for  controlled,  economical  reproduction  .  .  .  can 
do  for  you  what  it  it  doing  for  the  Safina  Journal.  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  Dept.  10O-99A2. 


“If  you  want  local  pictures— take  them 
from  hunger!”  advises  editor  Whitley 
Austin  of  the  Salim  (Kan.)  Journal. 
“Make  every  reporter  a  photographer! 
Then  you’ll  have  pictures !” 

The  Jourml  puts  home-grown  pic¬ 
tures  first.  It  avoids  the  use  of  most 
“canned”  offerings.  Instead,  this  scan- 
A-CRAVER  user  fills  its  pages  with  local 
feature  and  spot  news  pictures:  pic¬ 
tures  of  school  and  civic  activities  .  .  . 
of  local  sports  events  ...  of  local  indus¬ 
try  ...  of  accidents,  floods  and  fires. 

Says  editor  Austin,  “The  return  in 
readership,  circulation  and  advertising 
is  incalculable.”  The  figures  bear  him 
out.  In  five  years,  the  Jourml’s  circu¬ 
lation  has  risen  from  19,000  to  26,300 
and  it’s  still  going  up ! 

Complete  details  of  Mr.  Austin’s  re¬ 
markably  successful  approach  to  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  of  the  Salina  area 
appear  in  Impressions,  Fairchild’s 
quarterly  publication. 


El9Ctronic  Engraving  Machinal 
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18  to  Serve 
As  Pulitzer 
Prize  Jurors 

The  advisory  board  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  18  editors' 
to  membership  in  the  Pulitzer 
Journalism  Juries  for  1956. 

The  deadline  for  submission 
of  nominations  for  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism  is  Feb.  1. 
The  journalism  prizes  are 
awarded  for  work  done  in  1955. 

The  jurors  will  meet  at  the 
Columbia  University  graduate 
school  of  journalism  March  12- 
13  to  examine  exhibits  sub¬ 
mitted  in  eight  journalism  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  jurors  are  advised  that 
their  recommendations  are  for 
the  information  and  advice  of 
the  advisory  board  only  since 
the  board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  and  authority  to 
select,  accept  or  reject  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  jurors. 

The  advisory  board  will  meet 
April  26-27  to  make  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University.  The 
trustees  will  make  known  their 
decisions  May  7. 


Five  of  the  editors  named  as 
judges  are  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners,  or  represent  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  newspapers. 

They  are:  Raymond  Fanning, 
executive  editor,  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American ; 
Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Neweday,  Garden  City, 
L.  I.;  Edward  J.  Gerrity,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times;  B.  O.  McAnney,  vice- 
president  and  former  managing 
editor.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun;  and  Edmund 
Duffy,  cartoonist  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Poet,  who  three 
times  won  the  Pulitzer  cartoon 
prize  while  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

2  in  Each  Category 

There  are  two  jurors  for  each 
category  with  the  exception  of 
editorial  writing,  where  there 
are  four  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman  and  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspapers  Editors;  and 
cartooning,  where  there  are 
three  under  the  chairmanship 
of  S.  L.  Latimer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State. 

Listed  as  jurors  for  1956  are; 

1.  Public  Service:  Raymond 


FOR  SAU: 

USED  GOSS  PRESSES 

(16  UNITS) 

•  3  double  folders  with 
double  upper  formers 

•  Cut-off,  23  9/16  inches 

•  Maximum  web,  76  inches 

•  2  under  folder  leads 

•  2  permanent  4-page-wide 
color  fountains 

•  2  center  color  cylinders 

•  Cline  type  B  reels 
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8  Units  Available  Early 
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TOLEDO  BLADE 

Toledo  4,  Ohio 


Fanning,  executive  editor,  Wat- 
erbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American;  Walter  Lister,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

2.  Local  Reporting  -  Edition 
Time:  Alan  Hathway,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  L.  I.;  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Thnes-Herald. 

3.  Local  Reporting -No  Edi¬ 
tion  Time:  Edward  J.  Gerrity, 
managing  editor,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times;  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  executive  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

A.  National  Reporting:  Nor¬ 
man  R.  Isaacs,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  B. 
O.  McAnney,  vice  president. 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 

5.  International  Reporting; 
John  R.  Herbert,  editor,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  Ralph 
McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

6.  Editorial  Writing:  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer; 
Robert  W.  Lucas,  editorial  page 
editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Oxie  Reichler,  editor,  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Statesman;  Paul 
A.  Tierney,  managing  editor. 
Long  Island,  (N.Y.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal. 

7.  Cartoons:  Stanley  P.  Bar¬ 
nett,  managing  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Edmund 
Duffy,  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
S.  L.  Latimer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

8.  Photography :  George' 
Healy  Jr.,  editor.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune ;  Vincent 
Jones,  executive  editor,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

• 

Color  and  Research 
Assistant  Named 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  Elliott  has  been  named 
administrative  assistant  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Frank 
Dempsey  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Mr.  Elliott  came  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  as  a  night  artist  in  1936. 
Since  1949,  he  has  been  copy 
and  art  manager  in  charge  of 
advertising  production. 

In  addition  to  heading  up 
and  coordinating  color  operation 
at  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Elliott  will 
handle  various  administrative 
assignments  and  studies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  field  of  research. 

Mr.  Dempsey  has  been  with 
the  Bulletin  in  many  capacities 
since  joining  the  newspaper  in 
1930  as  a  night  compositor. 
Most  recently,  he  has  b^n  Mr. 
Elliott’s  assistant. 


Enquirer’s  ] 
Board  Names 
Proxy  Group 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  proxy  committee  to  repre¬ 
sent  shareholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  was  designated  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  will  take  place  Jan.  17, 
when  shareholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  Dec.  28 
will  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Members  of  the  proxy  com¬ 
mittee  are  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer;  Harold  R.  LeBlond 
president  of  Cleveland  Auto¬ 
matic  Machine  Co.;  and  Carl 
M.  Jacobs,  Enquirer  attorney. 

A1  Schottelkotte,  chairman  of 
the  “Committee  to  Save  the 
Enquirer  —  Again”,  charged 
that  the  management  was 
“stalling”  on  the  request  that 
James  H.  Ratliff  and  Jack 
Cronin  be  reinstated  in  their 
posts  of  columnist  and  city 
editor,  respectively. 

“We  cannot  understand  the 
action  of  th3  board  in  setting 
up  a  proxy  committee  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
corporation,”  Mr.  Schottelkotte 
said.  “Since  Mr.  Ferger  already 
controls  56%  of  the  stock 
through  his  voting  trust,  which 
doesn’t  dissolve  until  Aug.  1, 
1957,  the  board  apparently  has 
a  low  regard  for  our  arithme¬ 
tic  if  it  is  anticipating  a  proxy 
fight  now.  We  oppose,  there¬ 
fore,  any  expenditure  of  the 
stockholders’  money  for  this 
ridiculous  purpose.” 

Hal  Metzger  Jr.,  one  of  the 
three  employe  directors  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  committee,  pre¬ 
sented  checks  of  $100  each  to 
Mr.  Ratliff  and  Mr.  Cronin  Dec. 
28,  representing  the  first  of 
the  weekly  payments  to  the 
discharged  employes.  The 
money  is  being  collected  from 
200  sympathetic  employees. 

In  accepting  the  check,  Mr. 
Ratliff  said  that  “we  accept  the 
kindness  of  our  associates  as  a 
loan,  which  symbolizes  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  good  people  to  make 
sacrifices  for  a  cause  in  which 
they  believe.” 

• 

$10,187  Extra  Pay 

Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Herald  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Evening  Herald, 
distributed  Christmas  bonus 
checks  totaling  $10,187  to  65 
employes. 
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Mailing-room  costs  going  up? 

Bring  them  down  with  a  SIGNODE 
Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


If  your  daily  press  run  is  50,000  or  more,  one  or  more  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  can  help  you  make  permanent  reductions  in  mailing-room  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

You  can  effect  reductions  in  labor  costs,  use  your  manpower  most  efficiently, 
meet  all  delivery  deadlines,  and  assure  your  customers  of  tight,  windproof 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Today,  350  newspapers  all  over  the  world  are  using  Signode  machines — many 
of  them  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Signode’s 
machines  for  dependability  is  so  widely  accepted,  that  over  30  newspapers  with 
circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  ONE  machine. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  of  tie-ups — how 
these  heavier,  sturdier  wire  tying  machines  can  put  your  mailing-room  cost  savings 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Write: 


first  \ 
choice  of  \ 
more  than 
350 

newspapers  \ 
world-wide 


SIGNODE 


Steel  Strapping  Company 

2666  N.  WMlarn  Av«.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

inUd  ActU  meeiMA  AtcwUCtp  <h 


OHIcm  Coott  to  Coott. 

In  CoMCto;  Canadian  Sto«l  Strapping  Co.,  ltd. 
Montroal  •  Toronto 

Foroign  Subtidioriot  and  Dittribvtort  World-Wido 
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KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
STRASBURG  •  VIRGINIA 


Movie  of  Verne  Classic 
Will  Play  Up  Newspaper 


ON  LOCATION  for  rolo  in 
"Around  Tho  World  in  80  Days" 
it  a  newsboy  of  1872  style,  hold¬ 
ing  a  Daily  Telegraph.  Next  to 
him  it  Michael  Todd's  bugeye 
camera. 


FRIEND 

Club’s  going  to  the  dogs. 
Next  thing  you  know,  all 
the  members’ll  be  talking 
to  each  other. 

BLIMP 

Yes,  it’s  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge. 

From  this  point  on,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  frequently  enters  the 
action  of  the  film,  and  in  fact, 
plays  a  major  part  in  the  cli¬ 
mactic  moments  of  it. 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
I  National  Average  . 

I  Get  Complete  i 
^  Details  From  . .  m 


FOGG 

Hinshaw! 

HINSHAW 

Sir? 

FOGG 

Someone’s  been  meddling 
with  my  Telegraph.  The 
pages  are  mussed. 

HINSHAW 

Er  .  .  .  yes  sir.  One  of  the 
members  borrowed  it  to 
read  about  the  robbery. 

FOGG 

(Incredulously) 

You  mean  it’s  been  uned? 

(Hinshaw  stands  mute) 

Remove  it  and  procure  me 
a  fresh  one. 

HINSHAW 
At  once,  sir. 

FOGG 

I’m  a  patient  man,  Hin-  15. 
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Under  New  Owners 

The  Pas,  Man. 
George  Ostiy  and  0.  F. 
Wright,  of  Flin  Flon,  have 
bought  the  Pas  Northern  Mail 
from  Frontier  Enterprises,  Ltd. 
The  weekly  is  one  of  Manitoba’s 
oldest  newspapers. 


To  A  Perfect  Church  Page  Is  The 
KEISTER  "SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH"  SERIES 


America’s  Finest  Religious  Feature.  Beautiful 


an-woric  and  illustrations  of  human-interest 


subjects.  Brief,  compelling  copy  —  by  distin¬ 
guished  editors.  Over  500  different  ads  now 


Ciesmer  &  Woodward,  Inc 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scoa  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


available  in  mat  form  complete.  Now-  serving 
over  900  newspapers  regularly. 


The  Voice 
With  a  Smile 


Miss  Service  Representative 

“The  Voice  With  a  Smile”  in  the  telephone  Business  Office 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about  telephone 
service  is  “The  Voice  With  a  Smile.”  It  runs 
all  through  the  business. 

Millions  of  times  a  day  the  operators  send 
it  singing  over  the  wires.  You  hear  it  when 
you  visit  the  Business  Office  or  telephone  the 
service  representative. 

The  installer  brings  it  to  your  home  when 
he  comes  to  put  in  telephones.  The  lineman 


has  it  as  he  works  along  the  road  or  gives 
you  the  right  of  way  at  a  busy  intersection. 

In  talking  about  telephone  pieople  and  the 
way  they  go  about  their  work,  we’d  like  to 
say  a  good  word  for  you.  too. 

For  it’s  your  friendliness  that  helps  us  do 
the  kind  of  job  you  want  us  to  do.  And  that 
means  better  service  for  everybody ...  all 
along  the  line. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


JOHN  FURNEAUX 

Bditoi, 

Houston  Chronicle 
Magaiine 


.  A? 

iSSAL  .7*. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  those  weekly  newspaper  gravure  magazines,  contact  one  of  the 
following  representatives;  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc,, 
Kelly-Smith  Co,,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O’Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 


Printed  by  STANDARD  GRAVURE  CORPORATION,  lot 
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eftest-Read  Newspaper 
n  Supplement  in  Texas! 


HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  LOCAL  EDITING  'x° 
COLOR  GRAVURE.  REPRODUCTION 


UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  TEXAS  READERS! 

“The  locally  written  and  edited  rotogravure  magazine  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  week  after  week,  gives  a  fascinating  picture 
of  Houston  at  work  and  at  play. 

“The  magazine  is  interesting  and  also  valuable  in  providing 
information  to  those  doing  business  in  the  Houston  trade  terri¬ 
tory  about  the  activities  and  preferences  of  people  in  the  area. 

“I  am  happy  to  recommend  it  to  those  interested  in  Houston 
and  the  surrounding  territory.” 


Oscar  Holcombe 
Mayor  of  Houston 


RESULTS  FOR  HOUSTON  RETAILERS! 

“The  Locally-Edited  Houston  Chronicle  Roto^avure  Magazine 
proved  itself  as  an  outstanding  advertising  medium  the  very  first 
time  we  used  it.  It  is  a  consistently  excellent  producer  of  over- 
the-counter  sales,  as  well  as  mail  and  phone  orders.  We  have 
found  the  Magazine’s  fine  quality  color  reproduction  especially 
valuable  in  creating  those  extra  sales  that  mean  merchandising 
success.” 

Robert  R.  Widding 
General  Manager 
Columbia  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Houston,  Texas 


I 


ION, 


RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS! 

“My  family  and  I  all  look  forward  each  Sunday  to  reading  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine.  Its  highly  interesting 
stories  about  Houston  and  Texas  at  large  make  it  a  must  for 
us,”  says  C.  R.  Newlin,  Houston  District  Manager  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  In  1955,  Mr.  Newlin’s  organization  placed  17,850 
lines  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine. 

C.  R.  Newlin 
Houston  District  Manager 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Houston,  Texas 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


S.  E.  Buttrill,  production 
superintendent  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  since  January  1952 
— made  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  Com¬ 
pany.  A  me¬ 
chanical  e  n  g  i  - 
neer  with  de¬ 


grees  from 
North  Texas 
State  College 
and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Buttrill 
joined  the  Post 
in  September,  1950. 


Buttrill 


John  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mbs.  Cowles — left 
Dec.  27  for  Tokyo  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  round-the-world  trip. 
They  plan  to  return  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  February. 

On  the  Business  Side 


Harold  A.  Rosenfield — from 
staff  to  assistant  to  advertising 
director  (William  E.  O’Brien) 
on  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 


Earl  L.  Sampson,  former  ad 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News — 
joined  the'  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Welch  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News  after  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  Methodist  ministiy. 


Wade  Maplethorpe,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram  since  1929 — appointed 
credit  manager. 


C.  Elmo  Addis — resigned  as 
advertising  director  of  the  Bea¬ 
ver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times. 


Theodore  R.  Dost,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette — elected 
president  of  the  Green  Bay 
Family  Service  Association,  a 
welfare  organization. 


Ted  Gang  —  promoted  from 
assistant  to  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post.  Pete  Rody,  formerly  a 
supervisor,  becomes  assistant 
city  CM. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Martin  Hayes,  court  reporter 
and  political  writer  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times — appoint¬ 
ed  associate  editor,  succeeding 
Thomas  J.  Brislin,  retired. 


Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American 
Studies  Association  and  former 
book  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader  —  rejoined 
the  News-Leader  as  associate 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Beagle,  former  publicity 
director  for  Roanoke  College, 
and  Lee  G.  Fox,  formerly  with 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  News-Lead¬ 
er — joined  the  state  staff  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trmu 


Km 


ALL  business  is  People 
ALL  People  love 
LOCAL  News! 

JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Where  They  Arc  Now 


Frank  Wilson,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Barron’s 
Weekly. 

0  *  * 

Charles  E.  Benson,  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  for  10  years — 
appointed  regional  manager  of 
the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  Denver. 


Fred  White,  for  many  years 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  —  returned  to 
his  earlier  career  as  a  reporter. 
Virgil  Smith  succeeds  him  on 
the  desk. 

*  « 

John  D.  Courter,  reporter 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post — 
promoted  to  night  editor. 


Jack  Kelly,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly — ^joined  the  ad  sales 
department  of  the  American 
Magazine. 

*  *  t 

Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
former  political  reporter  for  the 
old  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  former  editor  of  the 
Waterburian — appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  Mayor  Edward 
D.  Bergin. 

* 

Bob  Zaiman,  columnist  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  for  more  than  18  years — 
resigned  to  enter  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field. 

«>  *  * 

Bill  Loftus,  former  political 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  of  Associated  Press — 
joined  the  staff  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  News  Features  in 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Peter  F.  Villano,  reporter 
for  the  New  Haven  ((5onn.) 
Journal-Courier — appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  New 
Haven’s  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee. 


D.  C.  Dix,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  reporter — ap¬ 
pointed  full-time  collegre  editor 
at  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Logan. 

m  *  * 

Robert  D.  Kasmire  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Albany,  N.Y. 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
— named  director  of  business 
publicity  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Witherell,  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker-  \ 
bocker  News — resigned  to  join  . 
the  public  relations  staff  of  j 
Alco  Products  Inc.,  Schenec-  ; 
tady.  1 

*  *  *  • 

Charles  Schaeffer — left  the 
city  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  ' 
to  join  Aviation  Daily  in  Wash- 
in^on. 

*  *  * 

Alan  R.  Winslow,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Walden  | 

(N.Y.)  Citizen-Herald  and  re-  i 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times-Her- 
ald — joined  New  York  Trap 
Rock  Corp.  as  staff  assistant  ^ 
for  community  relations,  with 
headquarters  at  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

*  #  * 

Jefferson  D.  Smith  Jr.,  on 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers, 
Inc. — named  promotion  director 
for  the  Richmond  Retail  Merch¬ 
ants  Association. 

*  4>  4> 

Henry  W.  Dunning,  former  j 
state  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock — named 
under-secretary-general  of  the 
75-nation  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Geneva.  He  has  been 
the  league’s  executive  secretary 
since  1946. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

BILL  MAYER — promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kas.)  Journal-World,  succeeding  JOSEPH  W.  MURRAY,  retired. 
A  university  of  Kansas  graduate  (1949)  and  Air  Force  lieutenant 
in  World  War  II,  Mr.  Mayer  was  managing  editor  of  De  Pere 
(Wis.)  Journal-Democrat,  a  weekly,  before  joining  the  Journal- 
World  as  a  reporter  five  years  ago.  He  has  served  both  as  sports 
editor  and  news  editor.  JACK  ZIMMERMAN,  city  editor  since 
September,  1954,  becomes  news  editor.  EARL  MOREY,  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  staff,  is  now  sports  editor.  He  comes  from  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent. 

•  •  * 

ROBERT  J.  ALANDER — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  O.  A.  ROBINSON,  who  resigned  after 
holding  the  post  since  1950.  Mr.  Alander  had 
been  advertising  director  of  the  Charlotte  News 
for  the  past  seven  years.  He  previously  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News, 

«  *  * 


Alandsr 


HERBERT  LUNDY — from  associate  editor  (for  the  past  10 
years)  to  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  succeeding  PHILIP  H. 
PARRISH,  retired.  Mr.  Lundy  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1928  and  worked  for  several  West 
Coast  newspapers  before  joining  the  Oregonian 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  and  political 
writer  in  1937.  He  became  an  editorial  writer 
in  1944.  ALBERT  McCREADY,  editorialist  for 
two  years,  becomes  associate  editor. 

•  *  « 

JOHN  W.  FITZGERALD — moved  up  to  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  succeeding  CONRAD  N.  CHURCH, 
who  becomes  a  consultant.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
been  with  the  Press  since  1937 ;  assistant  editior 
the  past  two  years.  He  is  a  director  and  will 
also  become  secretary  of  the  publishing  corpora¬ 
tion.  For  two  and  a  half  years  during  World 
War  II  he  was  at  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
Center  making  training  films.  After  the  war  he 
became  picture  editor  of  the  Press. 

•  *  * 

Fitzgsrsid 


MASON  C.  TAYLOR,  associate  editor  for  the  past  18  months, 
is  now  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
succeeding  PAUL  B.  WILLIAMS,  retired.  Mr. 
Taylor,  only  the  third  editor  of  the  Press  (Gan¬ 
nett)  in  its  70  years  of  existence,  joined  the 
news  staff  in  1939.  He  had  worked  previously 
on  the  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Standard,  Ogdensburg 
(N.Y.)  Journal  and  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News.  He 
earned  a  B.S.  degree  from  St.  Lawrence  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1932. 

•  *  « 

Taylor 

CHARLES  CUNNINGHAM,  c€»-owner  of  the  Natchitoches  (La.) 
Times — named  editor,  succeeding  his  mother,  MRS.  E.  P.  CUN¬ 
NINGHAM,  who  has  retired  from  active  work  on  the  newspaper 
but  will  continue  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

*  *  * 

DON  L.  NUTTER,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram  —  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  JAMES 
DUNCAN,  credit  manager  since 
July  1954,  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  ad  manager.  Mr.  Nutter 
began  his  newspaper  advertising 
career  on  Kansas  newspapers. 

He  joined  the  Arcadia  (Calif.) 

Tribune  in  1935  and  came  to 
Ixing  Beach  three  years  later. 

•  *  * 


Duncan 


Nutlor 


_^RTHUR  LARO — promoted  from  managing  editor  (since  1947) 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Houston  Post 
since  December,  1950.  W.  D.  BEDELL,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1937  and  assistant  ME 
since  1947,  is  now  assistant  executive  editor, 
and  EDWARD  S.  WELTY,  news  editor  since 
1948,  is  news  executive. 


Laro 


OLIVER  D.  WlLLIAMS^appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune,  succeeding  WILLIAM  R. 
BECKMAN,  who  has  resigned  to  join  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Evinrude  Motors,  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Williams  joined  the 
staff  four  years  ago  as  a  reporter.  He  is  a  1950  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  school  of  journalism,  and  was  with  the 
R  aushara  (Wis.)  Argus  before  joining  the  Tribune. 


JOHN  W.  ANDREWS  JR. — appointed  assistant  to  JOSEPH  N. 

MORENCY,  Chicago  manager  of  Hearst  Adver- 
tbing  Service.  Mr.  Andrews  will  have  the  title 
m  .  '  of  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 

American.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  financial  and  insurance  advertising 
for  the  Chicago  office  of  HAS.  Previously  he 
was  merchandising  manager  of  the  Chicago  of- 
fice  of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc. 

Andrews 


I 


EDITORS! 

GET  THIS  "HOT”  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE-FREE! 


A  five  part  serialization  (6,000 
words)  of  the  life  of  America's 
King  of  Swing,  the  incomparable 
Benny  Goodman,  is  now  available 
FREE  to  your  newspaper ! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  publish  this 
serialization  before  the  motion 
picture  "The  Benny  Goodman  Story" 
plays  in  your  town.  In  no  event 
will  it  play  before  the  first 
week  in  February,  but  it  may  play 
very  shortly  thereafter. 

The  serialization  will  be  furnished 
to  you  in  mat  or  galley  proof  form, 
as  desired,  together  with  stills 
or  scene  mats. 

Exclusive  in  each  city  to  the  first 
newspaper  requesting  it  I 

Wire,  write  or  phone: 

Exploitation  Department 
Universal  Pictures  Company,  Inc. 

445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
PLaza  9-8000 
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O^bttuary 

John  Brooks  Shropshire,  63, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Coosa  River  News,  Centre,  Ala., 
Dec.  27. 


for  nearly  three  decades,  Dec.  WT  O*  ‘r’  ¥  i 

26  Wm.  bimpson,  t^ditor  Will  judge 

Sidney  H.  Hires,  58,  police  92  Passes  In  Texas  Beef  Recipes 

d  court  reporter  of  the  To-  riiiiAa  t 

nto  (Ont.)  Telegram,  Dec.  50.  DU  ^  1  «  Dallas,  lex. 

,  *  *  1  nilclCldpnicl  Miss  Dorothy  Sinz,  food  edi- 

1  tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Roger  Steffan,  63,  former 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Sun  and  more  recently  a  banker 
and  government  aide,  Dec.  27. 

*  «  * 

Howard  L.  Mingos,  64,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
newspaperman  and  authority  on 
aviation,  Dec.  29. 

«  «  * 

E.  Russell  McClure,  53,  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Henry  County  Local,  Eminence, 
Ky.,  Dec.  26. 

4:  *  3(e 

John  B.  Scudder,  40,  editor 
of  the  Benton  (Ark.)  Courier 
and  former  political  reporter 
for  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
Little  Rock,  Dec.  23. 

*  *  * 

Cance  a.  Poole,  56,  former 
reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  other  Missouri 
newspapers  and  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly, 
Dec.  25. 

*  4^  >!< 

Frank  J.  Green,  74,  ex-busi¬ 
ness  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press,  Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

George  \V.  Singer,  94,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Damariscotta 
(Maine)  Herald,  Dec.  24. 

•  *  « 

Vivian  Meik,  61,  news  writer 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News-Telegram,  recent- 


Miss  Anna  Bancroft  Cou- 
SHAINE,  76,  in  the  1920s  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  old  Buffalo  William  Simpson,  retired 
(N.Y.)  Times,  Dec.  26.  business  manager  of  the  Pfcilo- 

delphia  Bulletin  and  nationally 
known  newspaper  executive,  died 
rifkfitVi  J®"-  2  at  his  suburban  home 

Bala-Cynwyd.  He  was  92  on 

J-V  \3|7€|1gIi  Year’s  Day. 

Ihi  y  ctlsli  Simpson’s  service  to  the 

Los  Angeles 

,  ,  ,  1896  until  his  retirement  Dec. 

Christy  Walsh,  64,  who  estab-  jggg 

lished  a  newspaper  syndicate  ’He  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
in  the  sports  celebrity  field,  died  England,  and  came  to  the 
Dec.  29  at  his  North  Hollywood  United  States  as  a  young  man. 
home.  Death  was  attnbuted  to  Simpson  went  to  work 

a  heart  attack.  _ :  — 


Death  Takes 
Christy  Walsh 
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Experts’’  Recipe 
Contest,  which 
ends  Jan.  31. 
The  contest  is 
open  only  to 
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home  economists 
in  Texas.  Miss 
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Fred  H.  Goodciiild,  63,  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Daily  Province,  Dec.  25. 

*  «  * 

George  W.  Carpenter,  78, 
managing  editor;  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  from  1923 
until  1946,  Dec.  30. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Katzenmeyer,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  and  earlier  a  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  paper,  Dec.  24. 

*  «  * 

Hel.mer  Gilbertson,  48,  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-owner  of  the  Melrose 
(Wis.)  Chronicle,  Dec.  26. 

«  *  * 

Sidney  Kauf.man,  53,  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Dec.  27. 

«  *  « 

Wood  Soanes,  60,  drama 
critic,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


nome.  oeain  was  aiiriuuiea  Sjmpson  went  to  work  “uss  oinz,  one  oi  nve  looa 

a  heart  attack.  Bulletin  at  the  urging  futhorities  named  to  the  judg- 

The  end  came  as  Mr.  Walsh  the  late  William  L.  McLean,  )he  recipient  of 

worked  by  telephone  to  com-  had  purchased  the  small  national  awards  and  recogni- 

plete  arrangements  for  his  Rose  newspaper  the  year  before  and  ‘'I®? 

Bowl  post-mortem  breakfast  eventually  built  it  into  one  of 

for  writers  and  coaches.  ^he  country’s  great  newspapers.  an  honorable 

The  one-time  Los  Angeles  Bulletin,  centum  again  in  19o2,  for 

newspaper  cartoonist  and  San  m,.  gimpson  worked  as  a  spe-  outstanding  excellence  in  the 
Francisco  advertismg  agency  eial  newspaper  representative  ^  mu " 

worker  invaded  New  York  at  then  went  to  work  for  The  Grocery  Manufac- 

the  beginning  of  a  golden  era  of  the  old  New  York  World  as  an  ^ureis  o  menca  recopiize 
•sports.  He  signed  Babe  Ruth  in  advertising  solicitor  Before  his  o®**  o"®  *"®  s  five 

1921  and  then  proceeded  to  vetirement  he  was'  Snsidered  outstanding  food  editors  for 
line  up  other  greats  of  sports,  to  lie  one  of  the  top  newspaper  ‘^>'®®  consecutive  years  through 
Top-flight  ghost  writers  pro-  advertising  executives  in  the  .^“®  ^*"®  America 

vided  stories  bylined  by  the  country,  having  built  the  Bui-  Awards. 

sports  heroes  of  baseball  and  letin’s  linage  into  a  tremendous  She  received  the  Distinguished 
boxing.  Among  these  were  Da-  volume.  Service  Award  from  the  Daily 

mon  Runyon,  Bugs  Baer,  West-  He  wa.s  made  a  Papal  Cham-  Products  Institute  of  Texas  in 
brook  Pegler,  Bozeman  Bulger,  i,erlain  by  Pope  Pius  XI  and  1952,  and  the  Copper  Cow  Bell 
Sid  Mercer,  Warren  Brown  and  ^^as  a  frequent  contributor  to  Award  from  American  Daily 
Bill  Slocum.  Villanova  University  and  St.  Jo-  Association  in  1953.  In  1954 

•  seph’s  College.  she  became  an  honorary  mem- 

|j<  A  son,  Joseph  W.  Simpson,  iu  the  Ancient  Order  of 

n  ’  former  retail  advertising  man-  Creole  Gourmets  and  was  one 

netired  UP  Officer  aeer  of  the  Bulletin  died  in  of  12  food  editors  fi-om  America 

Charle,  E.  Campbell,  r.l,  for-  W52  cn.d.  aeleoted  to  tour 

mer  secretary  of  the  United  •  Denmark  as  guest  of  the  Danish 

Press,  died  of  a  brain  hemor-  fx  i  A  *  §  government, 

rhage  Dec.  29.  He  was  stricken  Jones  Appoints  She  sei-ved  as  a  judge  for  the 

at  his  home  on  Christmas  Eve  Gen’l  Sales  Manager  Pillsbuiy  National  Bake-Off  in 

and  did  not  regain  conscious-  Albert  A.  Anastasia  has 


and  did  not  regain  conscious-  Albert  A.  Anastasia  has  been 

o®®?-  ^  „  appointed  general  sales  man-  • 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  an  ager  for  the  Dow  Jones  News  c  a  •  . 

employe  of  the  United  Press  Services,  according  to  an  an-  Appointed 

since  1923,  when  he  went  to  nouncement  by  Robert  M.  To  Promotion  Post 
work  as  a  bookkeeper  at  the  Feemster,  chairman  of  the  ex-  John  K.  Herbert,  publisher 
general  offices  in  New  'iork.  ecutive  committee  of  Dow  Jones  of  the  American  Weekly,  has 
Sit  A  *  announced  the  appointment  of 

p  ^  ^  t  11^  *  Mr.  Anastasia  joined  the  TFafl  Charles  Spence  as  editorial 

Press  controlkr  for  Europe,  jO  promotion  manager. 

with  headquarters  in  I/ondon.  „  _ _ 4.>r  r  -  „ 

a  news  reporter.  Transferring  Mr.  Spence  has  been  with  the 

g  .  ri-  ,  to  the  advertising  department,  Hearst  organization  for  10 

otution  Llircctor  he  served  as  Advertising  Man-  years,  except  for  a  brief  period 

Harry  D.  Goodwin  of  Newark,  ager  of  the  Journal’s  Southwest  when  he  left  to  become  promo- 
N.  J.,  former  general  and  sales  Edition  in  Dallas  and  as  assist-  tion  and  publicity  manager  for 
manager  of  the  Newark  News  RDt  advertising  manager  of  the  a  Los  Angeles  television  station, 
radio  stations  and  a  veteran  of  niidwest  edition  in  Chicago.  For  Prior  to  transferring  to  the 

25  years  in  broadcasting,  has  past  three  years  he  has  been  American  Weekly  three  years 

been  appointed  director  of  Sta-  financial  advertising  manager  ago  as  assistant  circulation 
tion  WISN,  the  Hearst  station  New  York.  promotion  manager,  he  was 

in  Milwaukee  affiliated  with  the  In  his  new  position  he  sue-  with  Hearst  papers  in  Oakland 

.Milwaukee  Sentinel.  ceeds  the  late  Richard  Meyer,  and  San  Francisco. 
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Father  Rigney 
Tells  His  Story 
Of  ‘Red  Heir 

Chicago 

Father  Rigney’s  own  story  of 
“Four  Years  in  a  Red  Hell,” 
telling  of  his  terrible  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  prisoner  of  Red 
China,  is  being  released  to 
newspapers  through  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  for 
publication,  beginning  Jan.  15. 

Back  of  this  announcement  is 
the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Harold 
W.  Rigney,  SVD,  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China,  turned  down 
several  handsome  offers  from 
national  magazines  for  his 
story.  He  chose  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  because  of  that  pa¬ 
per’s  behind-the-scenes  efforts 
to  obtain  his  release  from  the 
Chinese  Reds. 

Became  a  Martyr 

Father  Rigney,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cagoan  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Divine  Word,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Reds  and  suf¬ 
fered  all  of  the  tortures  for 
which  his  captors  are  noted. 
During  that  lonely  and  terri¬ 


fying  experience  in  China  he 
became  a  martyred  priest  in 
America. 

The  Catholic  newspaper  New 
World  took  up  the  campaign  to 
bring  about  his  release  through 
organized  prayers  for  Father 
Rigney.  Other  important  steps 
were  taken  through  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  In  Chicago,  the  Sun- 
Times  joined  the  Catholic  Back 
of  the  Yards  Council  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  letter  writing  campaign 
to  President  Eisenhower,  ask¬ 
ing  his  help  in  obtaining  Father 
Rigney’s  release.  More  than  73,- 
000  letters  were  received  at  the 
White  House  in  Father  Rigney’s 
behalf. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Sun-Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  began  a  quiet  but  effective 
approach  to  the  problem.  He 
sent  wires  to  the  president  and 
premier  of  Red  China  last  April 
at  the  time  of  the  Bandung  con¬ 
ference,  urging  them  to  give 
consideration  to  Father  Rigney’s 
release. 

Arranges  Interview 

Later  Mr.  Reynolds  learned 
that  U.  S.  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  was  to  be  in 
Washington  to  be  briefed  on  up¬ 
coming  bilateral  negotiations  in 
Geneva  between  U.S.  and  Red 


China  for  release  of  Americans 
still  held  by  the  Chinese.  The 
S-T  ME  arranged  for  Father 
Rigney’s  step-mother  to  fly  to 
Washington  for  an  interview 
with  Ambassador  Johnson.  Miss 
Ruth  Moore,  S-T  reporter,  ac¬ 
companied  Mrs.  Rigney  to 
Washington. 

Finally  last  September,  Father 
Rigney  was  released  and  walked 
across  the  Red  China  border 
into  Hong  Kong.  A  weakened 
man  physically — 85  pounds  un¬ 
derweight — Father  Rigney  soon 
found  he  could  make  a  hand¬ 
some  deal  with  any  one  of 
several  magazines  for  his  story. 

Instead  of  accepting  such  an 
offer,  however,  he  wrote  his  su¬ 
perior,  The  Very  Rev.  Lawrence 
G.  Mack,  SVD,  at  Techny,  Ill. 
Both  agreed  that  Father  Rigney 
owed  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
newspaper  that  had  played  a 
part  in  obtaining  his  release. 

Chooses  Sun-Times 

Father  Rigney  designated  the 
Sun-Times  as  the  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  story.  The  S-T,  in  turn, 
decided  to  make  the  series  avail¬ 
able  to  other  newspapers 
through  the  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Milburn  P.  Akers,  S-T  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  for  Harry  B. 


MILTON  CANIFF'S  drawin9  of 
Father  Rigney,  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionary,  held  prisoner  by  Red 
Chinese  for  nearly  four  years 
during  which  he  underwent  many 
tortures. 

Baker,  S-T  syndicate  manager, 
immediately  agreed  to  arrange 
foi  syndication  with  all  rights 
reserved  for  Father  Rigney. 
They  also  offered  to  provide  a 
“ghost  writer”  if  necessarj'. 
Father  Rigney,  however,  wrote 
from  Hong  Kong  that  he  would 
prefer  to  tell  his  own  story  him¬ 
self. 

As  his  manuscript  began  to 
come  in,  chapter  by  chapter, 
Sun-Time.s  editors  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  impact  of  the 
priest’s  story.  “His  detail  on 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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C  C^efAl  Ouiiloof  Adv  Co  ^ 


in  Roanoke 


In  Roanoke,  GOA  helps  launch  station  WDBJ-TV  to  prove  again 
—the  channels  of  communication  work  together  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  to  reach  more  people,  more  often,  more  effectively! 
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SYNDICATES 


Oh  Marie!  Whatta  Gal 
And  Whatta  Reporter 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Torre 


Her  name  was  Marie  Torre- 
^rossa.  She  was  a  shy  little 
Italian  girl  who  cried  easily.  She 
laughed  easily 
too.  She 
dreamed  a  lot. 

As  she  grew 
up  and  her 
hazel  eyes  be¬ 
came  hazeler 
and  her  dark 
hair  darker  and 
her  white  skin 
whiter,  and  her 
form  a  sigh 
on  every  boy’s 
lips,  she  concentrated  on  one 
dream. 

She  went  to  high  school  in 
Manhattan.  She  won  a  medal 
in  journalism.  The  dream  be¬ 
came  almost  an  obsession. 

She  had  to  be  a  newspaper¬ 
woman.  She  would  be  one  and 
no  one  better  get  in  the  way, 
bigosh. 

This  was  in  1942  and  a  good 
many  people  did  get  in  her  way. 
New  York  editors  told  her  they 
didn’t  want  a  copygirl,  shortage 
of  men  or  not. 

The  Idea 

Then  she  got  an  idea.  She 
would  go  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  say  that 
she  was  from  “Who’s  Who  in 
America”  and  wanted  to  inter¬ 


view  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive 
editor. 

When  she  got  in  to  see  Mr. 
Wood,  her  knees  were  shaking 
and  she  could  hardly  talk.  He 
was  amused  by  the  ruse, 
laughed  with  her  about  it  and 
later  gave  her  a  job. 

Marie  was  18  years  old  at  the 
time.  She  was  a  big  girl  now, 
big  and  beautiful.  She  dropped 
the  grossa  from  her  name  and 
went  to  work.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  she  was  secretary  to  B. 
0.  McAnney,  managing  editor. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
this,  she  was  named  amusement 
editor.  Next — a  TV  and  radio 
column,  and  features. 

Marie  decided  her  dream 
needed  a  change  of  scenery.  She 
had  proved  to  herself  she  was 
a  good  newspaperwoman.  She 
could  get  a  story.  She  knew 
news. 

Bob  Ruark  once  wrote  about 
her  “She  is  a  newspaperman 
who  is  madly  in  love  with  news 
— not  novels,  not  plays,  not 
magazine  pieces — but  hard  news 
which  she  wants  to  write  ex¬ 
clusively  for  tomorrow,  since 
today  isn’t  fresh  enough. 

“And  working  in  a  field 
where  hard  news  rarely  hap¬ 
pens,  she  still  manages  to  hit 
the  front  pages  regularly.” 

She  thought  if  she  went  else¬ 


Clirist’s  last  40  days . . . 

had  deeply  moving  spiritual  beauty,  timeless  drama, 
and  a  powerful  message  for  the  world.  Now  an 
eminent  preacher  tells  the  significant  story,  documented 
with  text  from  the  Scriptures . . .  brings  the  ancient  truths 
to  the  modern  reader . . . 

Lenten  Series 

by  Dr.  John  Evans,  religion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  dean 
of  his  field,  authority  on  the  structure  and  doctrines  of  all  faiths . . . 
is  a  daily  message,  prepared  especially  for  newspaper  audiences 
. . .  starting  Ash  Wednesday,  February  15,  and  continuing  for  forty 
days.  The  Lenten  Series  is  welcomed  by  editors  and  public 
alike . . .  many  papers  participating  in  the  1955  series  have  already 
made  reservations— and  others  are  invited  to  do  so.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  TrihuncIVeu?  Yarh  JVeu?s 

Mnc»  Tribume  Totmer,  ChittaQO 


where,  there  would  be  more 
challenge,  a  chance  to  expand, 
perhaps  even  be  syndicated. 

Marie  hit  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  at  the  moment 
management  was  planning  to 
increase  radio  and  TV  coverage. 
One  chat  with  Brownie  Reid  and 
the  job  was  hers.  The  big  day 
was  June  6,  1955.  Since  then 
she  has  offered  large  hunks  of 
hard  news  to  her  many  readers. 

She  has  done  such  a  fine  job, 
in  fact,  that  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate,  starting 
right  now,  is  ready  to  release 
her  column  on  a  syndicated 
basis.  It’s  five  days  a  week. 

Marie,  her  guest  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  syndicate,  fel¬ 
low  by  the  name  of  Bob  McGee 
or  McGillicudy  or  something  like 
that  (hard  to  get  a  name 
straight  when  you’re  looking  at 
Marie  all  the  time),  were  sit¬ 
ting  around  discussing  Marie’s 
bright  new  venture. 

“Well,  Marie,”  one  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers  said,  “here  you  are,  full 
grown  and  lovely,  with  a  dream 
come  true.  You’ve  traveled  a 
long  way  from  the  lower  East 
side  where  your  father  was  a 
merchant,  and  you  cried  easily. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself  now?” 

Marie  Torregrossa,  otherwise 
Mrs.  Hal  Friedman,  wife  of  a 
TV  producer,  thought  a  moment. 
“I  still  cry  easily,”  she  said. 


Church 


Father  Rigney 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

prison  life  is  terrific,”  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  “His  anecdote  on  the 
precious  gift  of  a  pinch  of  salt 
for  a  bowl  of  water  is  almost 
biblical  in  effect.” 

Caniff  Does  Art  Work 

In  order 'to  provide  dramatic 
art  work  for  the  15  installments 
of  Father  Rigney’s  story,  the 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  tumed  to 
Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  “Steve 
Canyon”  adventure  strip  and  a 
recognized  expert  in  portraying 
Chinese  characters  and  setting.®. 

Milt  Caniff,  upon  reading 
several  chapters  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  caught  fire  and  spent  his 
Christmas  week-end  turning 
out  six  major  art  pieces  and  a 
series  of  smaller  drawings  to 
go  with  the  story. 

• 

Bulk  Delivery  O.K. 

An  arbitration  board  has 
ruled  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  did  not  violate  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  mailers’  union 
when  it  changed  its  method  of 
tieing  bundles  by  eliminating  in¬ 
dividual  wrappings.  Under  the 
new  method  papers  are  sent  to 
news  dealers  in  bulk. 


C.  N.  Church 
Retires  from 
Pontiac  Press 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Conrad  N.  Church,  of  the 
Pontiac  Press  and  secretary  of 
the  Pontiac  Press  Company, 
served  full 
time  activities 
with  the  Press 
beginning  the 
first  of  the 
new  year.  John 
W.  Fitzgerald, 
assistant  editor, 
has  became  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Church 
will  continue  to 
act  as  director 
and  consultant  and  will  do  some 
editorial  work. 

In  relinquishing  his  post  of 
active  duty  after  more  than  a 

quarter  of  a  century,  Mr. 

Church  concludes  a  journalistic 
career  which  started  in  1919  as 
a  young  reporter  on  the  Ann 
Arbor  News.  He  joined  the 
Press  staff  in  1924  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  became  managing 
editor  in  1926.  He  was  appointed 
editor  in  1945. 

Mr.  Church  has  served  as 
president  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan  and  has 
been  a  member  for  some  time 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He  has 
seiwed  as  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association  in 
Michigan. 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1917, 
Mr.  Church  worked  at  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  Free  Press 
briefly  before  seeing  service  in 
World  War  I.  Upon  his  return 
to  active  newspaper  work  he 
became  interested  in  Pontiac 
civic  affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  will 
continue  to  make  their  home  in 
Pontiac. 


T 


40th  Christmas 
Bonus  Paid 

Chicago 

The  Tribune  Company  this 
week  paid  its  40th  Christmas 
bonus  to  4,800  employes.  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  made  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tribune’s  adver¬ 
tising,  auditing,  circulation  and 
editorial  departments  and  to 
unionized  trade  employes,  to 
the  building  staff  and  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  WGN  and  of  Chicago 
'Tribune  Press  Service. 
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No  new  comic  strip  in  years  has  made  as  big 
a  hit— so  fast— as  Walt  Disney's  SCAMP.  Two 
months  after  release  date,  SCAMP's  list  of 
daily  client  papers  looks  like  this: 


Sndenon  (Ind.)  HERAID 

■ongor  (Mt.)  NEWS 

■ilexi-Culfpert  (Mitt.)  NERALD 

■onham  (Tex.)  FAVORITE 

letton  (Mott.)  RECORD 

Rradenton  (Fla.)  NERALD 

Cameron  (Mo.)  NEWS-OBSERVER 

Cedar  Rapidt  (la.)  GAZETTE 

Champaign  (III.)  NEWS-GAZETTE 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  OBSERVER 

Chicago  (III.)  AMERICAN 

Columbia  (S.C.)  STATE 

Columbut  (Ga.)  LEDGER-ENQUIRER 

Cleveland  (0.)  PLAIN  DEALER 

Columbut  (0.)  DISPATCH 

Corinth  (Mitt.)  CORINTHIAN 

Dollot  (Tex.)  MORNING  NEWS 

Dayton  (0.)  JOURNAL-HERALD 

Decatur  (Ala.)  DAILY 

Denver  (Colo.)  POST 

Detroit  (Mich.)  TIMES 

Erie  (Pa.)  TIMES 

Ft.  Pierce  (Fla.)  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

FI.  Wayne  (Ind.)  NEWS-SENTINEL 

Goletburg  (III.)  DAILY  REGISTER 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  TRIBUNE 

Greenville  (Tex.)  NERALD 

Hartford  (Conn.)  TIMES 

Hot  Springt  (Ark.)  SENTINEL 

Houtton  (Tex.)  CHRONICLE 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  ADVERTISER 

Indionopolit  (Ind.)  STAR 

Jockton  (Mitt.)  CLARION-LEDGER 

Montfield  (0.)  NEWS-JOURNAL 

Mitchell  (S.D.)  DAILY  REPUBLIC 

Lot  Vegat  (Nev.)  SUN 

Lot  Angelet  (Calif.)  EXAMINER 

Louitville  (Ky.)  COURIER- JOURNAL 

Meta  (Aril.)  TRIBUNE 

Miami  (Fla.)  HERALD 

Milwaukee  (Wit.)  SENTINEL 

Minneapolit  (Minn.)  STAR-TRIBUNE 

Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  DAILY  NEWS 

New  York  (N.Y.)  lOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Norfolk  (Vo.)  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

Orlando  (Fla.)  SENTINEL-STAR 

Patco  (Wath.)  COLUMBIA  BASIN  NEWS 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BULLETIN 

Rome  (Ga.)  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

Ruttellville  (Ark.)  COURIER-DEMOCRAT 

St.  Louit  (Me.)  POST-DISPATCH 

St.  Petertburg  (Flo.)  INDEPENDENT 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  TRIBUNE 

San  Francitce  (Calif.)  EXAMINER 

Shreveport  (La.)  JOURNAL 

Springfield  (Me.)  NEWS-LEADER  t  PRESS 

Sturgit  (Mich.)  JOURNAL 

Toledo  (0.)  BLADE 

Wathinglon  (D.C.)  STAR 

Waterville  (Me.)  SENTINEL 

Wichita  (Kant.)  EAGLE 

Youngttown  (0.)  VINDICATOR 

Fredericton  (N.B.)  DAILY  GLEANER 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  SPEHATOR 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  DAILY  RECORD 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  HERALD 
Montreal  (Quo.)  LA  PATRIE 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  JOURNAL 
Toronto  (Ont.)  STAR 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  SUN 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  TRIBUNE 


©W.O.P. 


In  the  true  test  of  a  World's  Chomp- foreign  soles- SCAMP  hos 
morked  up  victories  from  Hong  Kong  to  Liverpool;  set  o  new 
world's  record  for  number  of  client  popers  in  Germony;  blonk* 
eted  Greot  Britoin.  Here's  SCAMP's  foreign  list: 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna  Neuer  Kurltr 
BELGIUM 

Bruttelt  La  Libre  Belglc|ue 
BRITISH  GUINEA 
Georgetown  Daily  Argoty 
CHINA 

Hong  Kong  Standard 
DENMARK 

Copenhagen  Berllnotke  TIdondc 
ENGLAND 
Liverpool  Echo 
London  Woman't  Mirror 
Manchetler  Chronicle 
FINLAND 

HoltinkI  llta-Santomat 
Joentuu  Karfalainen 
Jyvatkyla  Ketkituomalalnen 
Lappeenranta  Karjala 
Turku  Turun  Sanemat 
Vaata  Oy 
FRANCE 

Parit  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
GERMANY 

Bielefeld  Wettfalitche  Zeitung 


..cmm 
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One  week  before  release  date,  SCAMP's  list  of 
Sunday  client  papers  is  bigger  than  most 
comics  build  up  over  a  period  of  years: 


Albany  (N.Y.)  TIMES-UNION 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  PRESS 
BalHmoro  (Md.)  AMERICAN 
Biloxl-Gulfport  (Mlu.)  HERALD 
Boton  (Mots.)  ADVERTISER 
Cedar  Rapidt  (la.)  GAZEHE 
Charletto  (N.C.)  OBSERVER 
Chicago  (III.)  AMERICAN 
Columbia  (S.C)  STATE 
Columbut  (Ga.)  LEDGER-ENQUIRER 
Columbut  (0.)  DISPATCH 
Dayton  (0.)  JOURNAL-HERALD 
Dallat  (Tox.)  MORNING  NEWS 
Detroit  (Mich.)  TIMES 
Denver  (Cola.)  POST 
Erie  (Pa.)  TIMES 

Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  NEWS-SENTINEL 

Houtton  (Tox.)  CHRONICLE 

Indlanapolit  (Ind.)  STAR 

Lot  Vegat  (Nov.)  SUN 

lot  Angolot  (Calif.)  EXAMINER 

Macon  (Ga.)  TELEGRAPH  NEWS 

Miami  (Fla.)  HERALD 

Milwaukee  (Wit.)  SENTINEL 

Minneapolit  (Minn.)  STAR-TRIBUNE 

Mitchell  (S.D.)  REPUBLIC 

Muncio  (Ind.)  STAR 

Now  York  (N.Y.)  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Orlando  (Fla.)  SENTINEL-STAR 

Peoria  (III.)  SUNDAY  JOURNAL-STAR 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BULLniN 

Plittburgh  (Pa.)  SUN-TELEGRAPH 

Portland  (Mo.)  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

Raleigh  (N.C)  NEWS  B  OBSERVER 

St.  Louit  (Mo.)  POST-DISPATCN 

San  Antonio  (Tox.)  LI6NT 

San  Francitce  (Calif.)  EXAMINER 

Seattle  (Wath.)  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

Springflold  (Mo.)  NEWS-LEADER  A  PRESS 

Syracuto  (N.Y.)  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Toledo  (0.)  BLADE 

Wathington  (D.C)  STAR 

Youngttown  (0.)  VINDICATOR 

Montreal  (Quo.)  LA  PATRIE 
Toronto  (Ont.)  STAR  WEEKLY 
Voncouver  (B.C)  SUN 


Brauntchwoig  Bruntchweigor  Zeitung 
Etton  Nouo  Ruhr-Zeitung 
Frankfurt  Frankfurter  Nouo  Pretto 
Gottingen  Gottinger  Tagoblatt 
Hamburg  Hamburger  Abondblatt 
Munchen  Munchener  Merkur 
Nurnborg  Nuemborger  Zeitung 
HAWAII 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
Manila  Philippine  Herald  (D.  t  S.) 
SCOTLAND 

Glotgew  Evening  Newt 
Newcottio  Chronicle 
SheHield  Star 
SWEDEN 

Stockholm  Dagont  Nyhoter 
TURKEY 

Ittanbul  Millyet 
WALES 

Cardiff  South  Walet  Echo 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Novi  Sad  Dnevnik  Publithing  Enterprito 
Zagreb  Viotnik  Publithing  Enterprito 


A  big  fattor  in  SCAMP's  immediate,  worldwide  success  is  the  popularity  of  his  famous  par¬ 
ents,  LADY  and  the  TRAMP.  They,  and  all  their  friends  from  Walt  Disney's  hit  movie,  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  adventures  of  SCAMP 

Qend^kms  on  Walt  Disney's 

- World's  Champ  of  new  comics  for  '56 


King  Features  Syndicate 


of Ffafim  luiffi  fj/Zuros 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 
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I. 


bi  which  will  explain  the  shop  program.  Subjects  covered 
pi  pose  of  the  new'spaperboys’  include  service,  sales  and  col- 
requests.  lections. 

“4.  For  Crusade  Collection  “This  get-together  once  a 
Day  give  each  newspaperboy  year  draws  our  entire  depart- 
enough  contribution  envelopes  ment  closer  as  an  organization,” 
(supplied  by  the  Crusade  for  said  Mr.  Arnold.  “It  helps  us 
Freedom)  to  cover  the  custom-  direct  our  efforts  in  one  direc- 
ers  listed  on  his  route.  tion  under  the  same  operation 

“5.  Each  newspaperboy  hands  policy  and  gives  our  supervisors 
an  envelope  to  each  customer  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
as  collections  are  being  made,  caliber  of  boys  we  are  getting 
The  newspaperboy  tells  the  f'om  year  to  year.” 
customer  what  it’s  about.  If  • 

the  customer  decides  to  con-  ^ 

tribute,  he  places  his  contribu-  Claiiatliail  LlBlllCS 
tion  in  the  envelope  and  returns  Circulation  Gains 
it  to  the  boy.  If  not,  he  returns  Toronto 

the  envelope  anyway. 

“6.  At  the  end  of  Collection  .  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
Rill  T  r)ay,  the  newspaperboy  returns  years  have  in- 

i  li  all  his  envelopes,  whether  filled  creased  circulations  by  387,905 
,  ^  fnr  supervisor.  The  from  3,480,959  for  88 

od  for  Circulation  Department  opens  Papers  in  1951,  to  3,868,864  for 
the  envelopes,  counts  the  money,  papers  in  1955.  In  the  same 
records  data,  etc.  period  the  milline  rate  has  in- 

“7.  The  Circulation  Manager  creased  from  $3.31  to  $3.55.  The 
Lincoln  makes  out  a  check  to  the  Cru-  increase  has  levelled 

%r,  who  sade  for  Freedom  for  the  1”  ^he  past  two  years,  up  6 
ist  sec-  amount  collected,  and  gives  the  cents  in  both  1954  and  1955. 
in  trip,  check  to  the  state  or  local  chair-  This  compares  with  a  jump  of 


CIRCULATION 


Freedom  Crusade  Drive 
Attracts  More  Papers 


BOOST  CIRCULATION 


ROUTE  TUBES^ 
DISPLAY  RACKS 
HONOR  BOXES 


Wftirc  FOR 
^CATAIOG 
AMD  PRKXS 


CHARTER^ 


UNITED  PRESS 


TO  THE  MAN  WHO’S  NEVER  FLOWN  .  . 


Let  the  VISCOUNT  be  your  introduction  to  air  travel  .  .  .  for  here  is  the  ultimate  in  swift,  smooth,  quiet  flight. 
You’ll  be  flying  the  world’s  most  modern  airliner,  powered  by  four  Rolls-Royce  turbo-prop*  engines 
and  proved  by  more  than  a  billion  passenger  miles.  The  quiet  elegance  of 
the  VISCOUNT  is  preferred  by  experienced  travelers  everywhere. 

Fly  the  Capital  Viscount  from  — 

Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Norfolk,  Washington,  New  York  m 

#  AtRUNiS 


PROMOTION 


Spell-It-Out  Crusade 
Should  Help  Classified 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Bob  Berkeley,  PM  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar,  is 
running  a  “Spell  It  Out!”  cam¬ 
paign  for  classified  advertising 
that  seeks  to  undo  a  mistake 
perpetrated,  as  we  recall  it, 
during  newsprint  rationing 
days. 

The  mistake — at  least  in  our 
opinion  it  is  a  mistake — was  to 
encourage  classified  advertisers 
to  use  abbreviations  in  their 
copy.  The  idea  at  the  time  was 
to  save  space  so  that  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated. 

Of  course  there  are  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  always  used  ab¬ 
breviations  in  classified  copy. 
The  obvious  motive  is  to  save 
a  little  money.  We  have  always 
thought  it  ill-advised  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  to  ac¬ 
cept  copy  abbreviations,  and 
certainly  bad  business  to  en¬ 
courage  them. 

The  object  of  any  advertise¬ 
ment,  classified  or  display,  is 
to  communicate.  It  is  implicit 
in  any  communication  that  it 
be  understood.  Abbreviations, 
even  the  most  common,  are  an 
obstacle  to  clear  and  instant 
understanding.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  an  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  advertisement.  Unsuc¬ 
cessful  advertising  is  as  costly 
to  the  newspaper  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Mixed  with  Humor 

Bob’s  campaign  employs  hu¬ 
morous  drawings  to  help  get 
the  idea  across.  “Sales,”  one 
piece  of  copy  reads,  “definitely 
depend  upon  the  clarity  of  your 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  I,  1956 
Nomination  blanks  and  further 
information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to: 

VICTOR  E.  BLUEDORN,  Director 
Rm.  868 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I 


message  in  your  classified  ad. 
Use  complete,  descriptive  words 
to  carry  your  message.  Be  sure 
that  unknown  abbreviations 
don’t  turn  it  into  a  ‘foreign’ 
language.” 

Copy  also  suggests  that  us¬ 
ing  the  full  word  instead  of  an 
abbreviation  costs  only  a  few 
cents  more,  avoids  misunder¬ 
standing.  “The  greater  the  de¬ 
scription,”  it  says,  “the  greater 
the  attraction  for  the  reader.” 

The  net  effect  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  to  increase  clas¬ 
sified  linage.  But  the  real  effect 
should  be  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  classified  ads, 
thus  making  the  advertising 
more  profitable  for  advertiser 
and  newspaper  alike. 

Repetition 

We  were  shocked  recently  to 
hear  an  editor  whom  we  hold 
in  high  regard  say  that  news¬ 
paper  readers  can’t  be  so  bright 
or  they  wouldn’t  require  so 
much  and  so  constant  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  news.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  very  shortsighted 
view. 

In  news,  as  in  advertising 
and  all  other  communication, 
the  first  thing  you  have  to  do 
is  cut  through  the  thick  mesh 
of  personal  life  and  activity 
that  surrounds  every  reader. 
The  reader  is  busy  with  a 
thousand  and  one  things,  and 
every  one  of  them  is  in  his 
mind  while  you  are  trying  to 
communicate  with  him.  That’s 
why  repetition  is  so  impoi-tant 
in  advertising  and  promotion. 
Reiteration  will  ultimately  cut 
through  to  the  reader’s  mind. 


We  are  reminded  of  this  by 
an  excellent  advertisement  that 
ran  recently  in  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day.  “Does  continual 
advertising  really  pay  off?”  is 
the  headline.  Copy  asks  whether 
clergymen  should  preach  only 
one  or  two  semons  a  year  “be¬ 
cause  people  are  against  sin 
anyway  and  so  why  harp  oh 
it?” 

Should  teachers  stop  review¬ 
ing  lessons  because  students 
have  already  heard  them  and 
are  presumed  to  know  them  ? 
Should  traffic  lights  be  cut  off 
because  people  know  intersec¬ 
tions  are  dangerous?  “Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  has  stood  for 
six  centuries  but  still  rings  its 
bell  every  day!” 

“Repetition,”  we  were  early 
taught  in  school,  “is  the  mother 
of  learning.”  It  is  also  the 
secret  of  advertising  success. 
It  is  a  point  that  every  news¬ 
paper  ought  to  stress  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  .4nd  even  more  im¬ 
portantly,  it  is  a  point  promo¬ 
tion  managers  ought  to  stress 
to  their  own  managements  in 
connection  with  their  own  pro¬ 
motion. 


If 


you  have  internafional  businast 
inferesH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Phila.  Ledger  Files 
To  Be  Microfilmed 

Cleveland 

A  project  of  interest  to  many 
librarians  and  scholars  is  being 
planned  by  Micro  Photo,  Inc. 
This  will  be  the  microfilming  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledcjer, 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Led¬ 
ger  and  an  Index  to  these  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  made  available  their 
complete  file  of  the  Public  Led¬ 
ger  from  1837  through  1934  and 
the  Evening  Ledger  from  1914 
through  1942.  The  Index  dates 
from  1914  through  1941  for 
both  papers. 

This  work  will  be  done  by 
Micro  Photo,  Inc.  of  Cleveland. 

• 

Hospital  Patients  Get 
What  They  Want,  Plus 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

Three  truckloads  of  gifts  for 
Flathead  County  Hospital’s  in¬ 
digent  patients  were  delivered 
by  members  of  the  Daily  Inter 
Lake  staff  Christmas  week.  The 
gifts  were  collected  after  a 
series  of  appeals  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  campaign  began  with  a 
stoiy  which  listed  the  individual 
Christmas  wishes  of  each  of  the 
58  patients.  In  the  seven-day 
period  set  aside  for  collecting 
the  gifts,  these  individual  wish¬ 
es  were  filled  many  times  over. 
In  addition,  there  were  large 
gifts  of  candy  and  fruits. 


Pix  Allowed 
At  Hearing 
On  Court  Ban 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  supreme  court 
justice  who  will  preside  over 
the  hearing  Jan.  30  into  the 
court’s  statewide  ban  on  news¬ 
paper  and  television  picture 
coverage  will  allow  pictures  at 
the  hearing. 

But,  said  Justice  0.  Otto 
Moore,  none  of  these  may  be 
published  without  his  specific 
permission. 

The  judge  told  reporters  he 
would  like  to  see  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  picture-taking  tech¬ 
niques  during  the  hearing. 

He  added: 

“I  expect  cameras  of  all 
kinds,  including  movie  cameras 
and  television  equipment. 

“Those  attending  the  hearing 
can  take  pictures  any  time  they 
want  to  and  if  they  take  them 
without  my  knowing  about 
them,  so  much  the  better. 

“That  would  place  me  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  the 
court  is  being  disturbed.” 

Justice  Moore  said  the  hear¬ 
ing  may  take  as  long  as  10 
days  or  two  weeks.  His  findings 
will  be  reported  to  the  full 
supreme  court,  which  will  not 
be  bound  by  his  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Justice  Moore  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  notices  of  appearances 
from  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  group  of  at¬ 
torneys  representing  radio  and 
television  interests. 

• 

Pictorial  Living 
Makes  Bow  Jan.  8 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can’s  new  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine,  “Pictorial  Living,”  will 
make  its  debut  here  Jan.  8,  with 
an  amateur  photographer’s  $500 
prize  picture  on  the  cover. 

The  color  shot  of  Chicago’s 
Michigan  Boulevard  at  night 
won  first  prize  in  the  contest 
to  select  Pictorial  laving  covers. 
The  new  locally-edited  magazine 
combines  features  of  Pictorial 
Review  (which  it  replaced  in 
the  American)  with  local  angle 
features  by  American  staffers. 
Jere  Hagen,  Sunday  editor, 
heads  up  the  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  supplement. 

In  the  initial  32-page  issue, 
27  advertisers  are  represented, 
10  of  them  with  full-page  ads, 
plus  a  “Mail  Mart”  page. 
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YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  WHY 
MICRO  PHOTO  FILMS 
MORE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  MICROFILMING 
SERVICES  COMBINED! 


« C.H0T0 

4614 
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Philip  Parrish 
Ends  Career 
As  ‘Voice’ 


Portland,  Ore. 
Philip  H.  Parrish,  editor  of 
the  Oregonian's  editorial  page 
since  1939,  is  retiring  because 
of  illness  but 


Parrish 


will  remain  in 
association  with 
the  newspaper 
as  a  consulting 
editor,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Michael 
J.  Frey  announ¬ 
ced  Dec.  1. 

Succeeding 
Mr.  Parrish  in 
the  top  editorial 
post  is  Herbert 
Lundy,  an  associate  editor  for 
the  past  10  years. 

In  resigning  his  position  as 
director  for  16  years  of  this 
newspaper’s  editorial  voice,  Mr. 
Parrish  is  closing  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  an  active 
newspaperman  and  Northwest 
historian. 

Joining  the  staff  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  in  1919  after  serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  I,  Mr.  Par¬ 
rish  worked  on  that  paper  as 


a  spot  news  reporter  for  eight 
years.  In  1928,  after  a  year  as 
alumni  editor  at  Oregon  State 
College,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Oregonian  and  was  succes¬ 
sively  a  copy  editor,  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor  and  Sunday 
editor  before  becoming  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1931  and  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  in  1939. 

Mr.  Frey  noted  that  only  two 
others  in  the  Oregonian’s  105- 
year  history,  Haiwey  W.  Scott 
and  Edgar  B.  Piper,  sei-vetl  for 
longer  periods  in  charge  of  the 
paper’s  editorial  page. 

“It  is  significant,”  Mr.  Frey 
said,  “that  the  years  of  Mr,  Par¬ 
rish’s  association  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  have  been  the  years 
of  the  Oregonian’s  greatest 
growth  and  greatest  public  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“We  all  regret  that  ill  health 
has  made  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  continue  in  the  position 
he  has  filled  so  long  and  so 
well,  but  we  are  pleased  that 
his  experience  and  judgment 
will  remain  available  to  the 


newspaper. 

Mr.  Parrish  stated:  “It  has 
been  a  grave  and  wonderful 
privilege  to  hold  the  editorship 
through  World  War  II  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the 
.atomic  age.  In  particular,  I 
owe  the  greatest  possible  debt 


to  Mr.  Frey,  who  has  made  the 
years  thoroughly  enjoyable  as 
well  as  wonderful  by  his  firm 
protection  of  us  on  the  editorial 
end  against  all  outside  influ¬ 
ences,  even  when  this  involved 
his  own  views.  Nor  can  I  say 
enough  for  Mr.  S.  I.  Newhouse 
the  owner,  and  his  policy  of 
non-interference.  It  is  a  policy 
which  gives  dignity  to  his  en¬ 
tire  group  of  papers. 

“Finally,  my  very  best  to  our 
readers.  I  started  out  convince*! 
that  readers  are  much  smarter 
than  writers  can  be — that  in  the 
long  run,  from  reading  between 
the  lines,  they  ultimately  are 
fully  informed  as  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  frankness,  his  degree  of 
charity,  his  hopes,  his  meanness 
or  lack  of  it,  and  his  love  of 
man.  I  end  moie  convinced  than 
ever  and  most  grateful  for  the 
tolerance  in  my  case.” 

Mr.  Parrish  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Randall  Parri.sh,  popular 
novelist.  He  came  west  in  1913 
to  attend  Oregon  State  College. 
After  three  years  at  Coiwallis 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  World  War  I  inter¬ 
rupted  and  following  brief  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  leporter  at  Olym¬ 
pia  and  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and 
service  in  the  army,  he  invaded 
Portland. 

He  i.s  author  of  two  books. 
“Before  the  Covered  Wagon” 
I  (1931),  which  first  appeared 
,  serially  in  the  Oregonian,  and 
I  “Historic  Oregon”  (1937). 


Jos.  Murray, 
40- Year  ME, 
Steps  Aside 


This  you  should  know. . . 


2()tli  Distribution 
Of  Gannett  Profits 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  the  20th  year,  directors 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  have  au¬ 
thorized  distribution  of  a  .share 
of  the  company’s  profits  to 
regular  employes  who  have 
been  on  the  payroll  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Each  employe’s  share  of  1955 
profits  will  be  based  upon  his 
salary  over  the  fiv’e-year  term 
ending  Dec.  31.  Payment  will 
be  on  or  before  next  Feb.  15, 
the  directors  announced. 

Approximately  2,800  workers 
are  expected  to  share  in  the 
profits,  since  the  Gannett  Co. 
directors  recommended  that 
similar  action  be  taken  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  subsidia¬ 
ry  and  affiliated  corporations. 


Lawrence,  Kas. 

Joseph  W.  Murray,  who  has 
headed  the  news  and  editorial 
department  of  the  Lawrence 
Journal-World  40  years,  retired 
as  managing  editor  Jan.  1.  His 
position  was  taken  over  by  Bill 
Mayer,  v  ho  joined  the  staff  five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Murray’s  long  newspaper 
career  began  when  he  was  13  at 
his  farm  home  near  Abilene.  He 
bought  a  small  press  and  some 
type,  began  publication  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  since. 

During  the  Spanish-American 
War,  he  served  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  20th  Kansas  Infantry  in 
the  Philippines  and  was  injured 
seriously  by  rifle  fire.  In  Woild 
War  I,  he  saw  service  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  35th  Division  from 
1917  to  1919,  with  combat  duty 
in  France. 

Mr.  Murray  came  to  Lawrence 
a  few  days  after  Christmas  in 
1899.  By  working  at  the  old 
Journal  plant,  first  as  a  stock 
cutter  and  later  as  a  typesetter 
on  a  piece-work  basis,  he  fi¬ 
nanced  his  way  through  Law¬ 
rence  High  School  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  In  1911,  he 
was  graduated  from  K.  U.,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  following 
year  he  taught  journalism  at 
K.  U.,  and  next  worked  three 
years  as  a  reporter  on  the  Law¬ 
rence  Oazette. 

He  came  to  the  Journal-World 
as  managing  editor  in  1915. 


Burgess  mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  Why  ask  for  trouble  with  advertising  lineage. 
Help  the  advertising  department — use  Burgess  Mats. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufoctiir«rt  ond  Dittribufort  of 
Burgott  Chromo  and  Tono*Tox  MoH 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

MATS: 

Ship’s  Newspaper 
Using  Scan-A-Graver 

Readers  of  the  ship’s  news¬ 
paper  aboard  the  Italian  Line’s 
luxury  liner  the  SS  Cristoforo 
Colombo  will  now  be  able  to 
view  spot  news  photos  just  as 
soon  as  readers  of  land-based 
new’spapers.  This  transmission 
of  news  photographs  and  their 
reproduction  for  printing  on  the 
high  seas  will  be  made  possible 
through  the  installation  of  a 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  to  pro¬ 
duce  halftone  plates  from  photo¬ 
graphs  received  by  the  .ship’s 
radiophoto  equipment. 

Electronic  technicians  of  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc. 
installed  the  first  seagong  Scan- 
A-Graver,  shortly  after  the 
Cristoforo  Colombo  docked  in 
New  York  recently  after  com¬ 
pleting  its  transatlantic  run. 
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Christmas  Cheer 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

The  Pottstown  Mercury, 
through  its  Christmas  Fund, 
distributed  more  than  5,000 
toys  to  children  and  spent  more 
than  $2,900  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  in  its  annual  holiday  cheer 
to  the  less  fortunate. 
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.  valuable  /*««“« 


YOUR  ENERGY  gets  a  big  lift  with 
sweetened  soft  drinks  —  a  liquid  food! 
Their  caloric  value  is  high  enough  to 
“pick  you  up”. . .  low  enough  to 
accommodate  any  dietary  plan! 


YOUR  BODY  demands  a  proper  fluid 
balance  at  all  times.  Bottled  soft  drinks 
help  keep  this  balance  . . .  deliciously! 


YOUR  APPETITE  is  cheerfully  roused  with 
carbonated  soft  drinks.  Their  bubbling 
goodness  is  as  reassuring  as  clockwork! 


^  ^  YOUR  PIN  MONEY  buys  America’s 
^  biggest  ready-made  refreshment  bar- 

gain.  Their  wholesome  quality  is  as 
carefully  and  scientifically  conceived  as  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  . . .  and  sealed  in . . .  bottled  carbonated 
soft  drinks! 


YOUR  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  gets  a  fine 
helping  hand  from  carbonated  soft  drinks. 
Their  beneficial  action  is  no  stranger  to 
physicians  and  dietitians. 


of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


The  National  Association 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  .  ..to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


AMERICAN  BOTTLERS 


OF  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 
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deplore  the  ‘passing  of  personal 
journalism’  and  try  to  imply 
that  all  editorial  opinion  is  pre¬ 
fabricated,  should  ponder  this 
long  stretch  of  local  newspaper 
history.  After  having  been 
tested  in  Utica  for  70  years, 
there  must  be  something  to  the 
theory  that  newspaper  editors 
can — and  do — belong  in  their 
communities.  By  living  with, 
dealing  with  and  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  ups-and-downs  of  a 
city  like  Utica,  they  become 
part  of  its  life.” 

Mr.  Williams,  who  was  bom 
in  Albion,  N.  Y.,  became  a  Daily 
Press  correspondent  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  in  1906.  After  his 
graduation  from  that  college  in 
1908,  he  became  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Press.  He  then  held 
down  successively  the  city,  state 
and  telegraph  desks  on  the 
Press  before  he  left  in  1916  to 
set  up  the  headquarters  office 
in  New  York  City  for  the  U.  S. 
Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

During  World  War  I  he 
worked  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  then  the  of¬ 
ficial  U.  S.  propaganda  agency, 
and  for  the  War  Department 
Commission  on  Training  Activi¬ 
ties. 

When  George  E.  Dunham, 


PEACE  AND  PROGRESS  FAIR 

(Feria  de  la  Paz  y  Confraternidad  del  Mundo  Libre) 


Paul  Williams, 
Utica  Press 
Editor,  Retires 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Utica  Daily  Press  for  the 
past  33  years,  retired  Jan  1 
to  be  succeeded 
by  Mason  C. 
Taylor,  who 
joined  the  news 
staff  of  the 
Press  in  1939. 

J.  David 
Hogue,  general 
manager  of  the 
Daily  Press  and 
the  U  tica  Ob¬ 
server  Dispatch, 
Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  obsei’ved  that  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  the  third  editor  the  news¬ 
paper  has  had  in  its  70  years 
of  existence. 

Pointing  to  this  fact  as  one 
v;ith  “few  parallels  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business”,  Mr.  Williams 
wrote  in  his  last  editorial  on 
Dec.  31: 

“Critics  of  newspapers  who 


CARIBBEAN’S  GREATEST  ATTRACTION 
NOW  OPEN 
THROUGH  SPRING,  1956 

CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 


Come  to  the  Fair  and  see  the  wonders 
25  years  of  progress  have  produced 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  exhibited 
along  with  major  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  other  nations  in  a 
spectacular  new  setting  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  this  impressive  exposition. 
Combine  progress  with  pleasure  by 
enjoying  the  “Land  of  Discovery," 
Island  of  Paradise  in  the  temperate 
Caribbean.  So  near  .  .  .  only  a  few 
hours  away. 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 
or 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  TOURIST  OFFICE 
Room  516,  Chrysler  Building 
New  York  17,  New  York 


first  editor  of  the  Press,  died 
in  1922,  Mr.  William  was  a.skefl 
to  take  over  the  post  left  vacant 
by  his  death. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Utica  Family  Serv¬ 
ice  Association  for  20  years.  He 
also  seiwed  as  president  of  the 
Americanization  Council,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
Commission,  secretary  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Oneida 
County  Public  Health  Commit¬ 
tee. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

• 

SIU  Establishes 
Love  joy  Award 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Establishment  of  an  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  For 
Courage  in  Journalism  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Howard  R.  Long,  department 
chairman,  said  the  award  will 
go  to  one  of  the  nation’s  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  editors  selected 
for  courageous  editorial  service 
duiing  19.')5  in  the  face  of 
economic,  political,  or  social 
pressures  brought  by  members 
of  his  own  community.  Winner 
of  the  award  will  be  announced 
during  the  week  of  July  19  at 
the  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  on  the  SIU 
campus. 

To  be  considered  for  the 
award,  an  editor  must  be  nom¬ 
inated  in  writing  by  a  person 
familiar  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  outstanding  seiwice. 

• 

St.  Petersburg 
I  Chosen  by  NPRA 

The  1956  conference  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  will  take  place  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  April  5-7, 
with  the  theme  of  the  meeting: 
“Men  and  Methods.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  will 
be  the  host  newspaper  to  the 
conference  delegates.  Warren 
Wheeler,  South  Bend  (Ind.^ 
Tribune,  NPRA  president, 
points  out  the  Times’  “College 
of  Newspaper  Knowledge”  fits 
into  the  ’56  conference  theme 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
mechanical  departments. 

“It  is  our  hope  to  show  films 
of  photo  composition  methods 
at  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  as  well  as  seeing  the  St. 
Petersburg  operation  firsthand,” 
said  Mr.  Wheeler. 


Pulliam  Group 
Covered  in 
Pension  Plan 

India.napolis,  Ind. 

More  than  2,000  employes  of 
Pulliam  enterprises  in  Indiana 
received  a  special  New  Year’s 
present  of  a  pension  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  effective  Dec.  31, 
1955. 

They  are  the  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  Muncie  Star  and 
Press,  Vincennes  Sun-Commer¬ 
cial,  Huntington  Herald-Press, 
Radio  Station  WIRE,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  and  Radio  Station  WAOV 
Vincennes. 

In  a  special  delivery  letter 
mailed  to  the  home  of  each  em¬ 
ploye,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Central  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  wrote: 

“The  plan  will  be  available  to 
all  employes  who  have  been  with 
us  for  at  least  a  year;  also  the 
veteran  membei’s  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  all  their  continuous  past 
service  with  the  company  will 
be  given  credit  in  computing 
retirement  benefits.” 


McClatrby  Dailies 
Name  Two  to  Posts 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Raymond  H.  Rhodes  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  po¬ 
sition  of  assistant  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  Bee,  Hugh  P.  Walls. 

0.  J.  Brightwell  was  named 
director  of  research  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  and  the 
McClatchy  Broadcast  Company 
to  succeed  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  has 
been  assistant  director. 

Mr.  Rhodes  joined  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  organization  in  1945  to 
take  charge  of  research  within 
the  promotion  department. 

Mr.  Brightwell  was  named 
research  assistant  in  1953  after 
three  years  in  general  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  Fresno  Bee. 


‘Sub’  Prices  Raised 

Houston,  Tex. 

Monthly  subscription  prices 
have  been  raised  by  the  Houston 
Chronicle — from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
for  seveTi  days  and  from  $1.10 
to  $1.30  for  six  days.  The  Sun¬ 
day  copy  price  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  15c  to  20c. 
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coaTTXCTS 


National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.C. 


January,  1956 

The  new  session  of  Congress  has  listed  for  consideration 

(several  bills  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  Congress  has 
before  it  also  the  past  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  that  Congress  give  the  FPC  more  positive 
direction  concerning  conservation  of  scarce  natural  gas 
reserves .  These  FPC  requests  are  in  the  hearing  record  on 
\  the  pending  bills  . 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  told  Congress  in  1940  that  "the 
Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  work  the  Commission  is  doing  under 
it  should  be  considered  as  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the 
conservation  of  one  of  the  country's  exhaustible  resources." 
It  went  on  to  say  that  the  Act  "prevents  any  serious  effort 
to  control  the  unplanned  construction  of  natural  gas  pipe¬ 
lines  with  a  view  to  conserving  one  of  the  country's 
valuable  but  exhaustible  energy  resources .  The  Natural  Gas 
Act  as  presently  drafted  does  not  enable  the  Commission  to 
treat  fully  the  serious  implications  of  such  a  problem."  FPC 
asked  then,  and  in  1944,  1951,  1953  and  1954,  for  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  its  power  to  conserve  the  available  supplies  of 
natural  gas  —  to  no  avail . 

Meanwhile  the  wasteful  use  of  precious  natural  gas  under 
industrial  boilers  has  grown  extensively.  Much  of  this  waste 
is  occurring  in  areas  where  coal  is  plentiful  but  gas  is 
burned  because  it  is  sold  at  dump  prices  with  which  other 
fuels  cannot  compete  .  A  loophole  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
makes  many  of  these  sales  exempt  from  FPC  authority.  On  top 
of  this  wasteful  burning,  we  are  now  exporting  our  exhausti¬ 
ble  natural  gas  reserves  to  Canada  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  ajnount  being  sent  out  of  the  country. 

These  practices  contribute  substantially  to  the  high  rate  of 
depletion  of  our  natural  gas  resources.  The  American  Gas 
Association  reported  at  the  end  of  1954  that  the  reserve 
life  index  of  natural  gas  was  22.5  years,  a  drop  of  more 
than  ten  years  in  the  period  from  1946  to  1954. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  possesses  abundant  coal  reserves. 
The  Nation  owns  enough  proved  coal  reserves  to  last  for 
1,900  years,  even  though  we  recover  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal,  and  we  consume  it  at  the  rate  of  500,000,000  tons  per 
year . 

In  view  of  these  tremendous  coal  reserves  but  a  diminishing 
reserve  life  index  for  natural  gas,  the  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  conserve  dwindling  gas  supplies .  If  the 
expansion  of  natural  gas  service  continues  at  its  present 
wholesale  pace,  the  question  of  the  price  of  gas  may  well 
become  academic  in  the  near  future  .  The  country  will  be 
face-to-face  with  the  more  serious  problem  of  how  to  fill 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  pipeline  with  sufficient  natural 
gas  to  keep  pace  with  consumption. 


Maltrial  in  Cool  Focti  may  bt  quoltd  or  roproductd  for  any  purpoto.  If  furthtr  informolion  It  dttirod,  conlocl  Notional  Cool  Attociolion. 

(Advertitemtnt) 
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Fashion 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Total  cost  for  a  Press  Week 
to  the  Couture  Group  is  approx¬ 
imately  $50,000,  of  which  about 
$12,000  is  used  to  pay  round- 
trip  transportation  of  editors. 

Couture  Group  members  — 
there  are  30  —  are  elected  like 
a  club  because  of  their  leader¬ 
ship  and  ideas  in  the  fashion 
field.  Auxiliary  members  are 
admitted  from  allied  fields  — 
such  as  the  International  Silk 
Association,  Millinery  Fashion 
Bureau,  shoe  and  cosmetics 
firms.  They  make  small  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  transportation 
fund. 

Fashion  editors  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  a  major  city  are  in¬ 
vited.  Some  radio  and  television 
commentators  attend  although 
they  are  not  invited  at  present. 
The  invitation  list  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  them  some¬ 
time  in  the  future. 

4,000  Have  Attended 

It  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  fashion  editors 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Press  Weeks  during 
the  last  12  years.  During  the 
V  eek  last  July,  11  fashion  edi¬ 


tors  were  given  pairs  of  silver 
candlesticks  for  attending  26  of 
the  weeks  (two  a  year)  and 
29  fashion  editors  received  silver 
picture  frames  for  having  been 
present  as  many  as  20  times. 

Miss  I^mbert  said  the  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  singularly  peace¬ 
ful  without  rows  or  feuds.  One 
incident  occurred  when  a  group 
of  fashion  editors  insisted  on 
seeing  new  fashions  along  with 
buyers. 

“More  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  fashion  pages  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  than  ever  before,” 
declared  Miss  I>ambert.  “News 
material  is  obtained  here  for  all 
the  year  and  not  just  for  spotty 
coverage.  The  fashion  editor 
sees  for  herself  what  is  com¬ 
ing  up  and  plans  her  whole 
season’s  coverage.  She  can 
judge  the  new  fashions  on  the 
basis  of  what  her  town  will 
like,  the  kinds  of  pictures  she 
will  want. 

Newspapers  and  Stores 

“This  program  means  a  closer 
relationship  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  stores,”  continued  Miss 
Lambert.  “The  fashion  editor 
has  gained  stature  as  an 
euthority  that  she  did  not  en¬ 
joy  before.  Often  she  speaks  to 
women’s  clubs  and  on  television 
and  radio.  She  really  has  to  see 
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the  fashions  and  then  she  can 
interpret  them  as  exciting  news 
—  but  not  terrifying  news  —  to 
women  of  her  city.” 

American  fashion  news  is  re¬ 
placing  Paris  fashion  reports 
fonnerly  carried.  Miss  Lambert 
said  it  is  right  that  this  should 
be  true  because  news  from  the 
National  Press  Weeks  combines 
the  glamour  of  fashion  with 
practical  application  to  clothes 
the  woman  back  home  can  buy 
in  her  own  store. 

This  stimulates  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  it  stimulates  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  in  a  town  to  look  at 
fashions  in  terms  of  her  own 
pocketbook — high  class  clothes 
but  not  “stratospheric  stuff.” 
The  woman  back  home  can 
search  for  the  type  she  can  af¬ 
ford.  She  knows  that  if  a  Prin¬ 
cess  dress  with  no  belt  is  the 
fashion  that  she  can  find  it  for 
$25  or  for  $350. 

Complete  Costume 
“Press  Weeks  have  brought 
all  units  of  fashion  together  in 
the  public  mind  through  the  fact 
that  the  fashion  editor  comes  to 
New  York  and  sees  the  complete 
costume — not  just  something  on 
a  hanger  in  a  store — with  the 
hair,  hat,  figure,  shoes  all 
changing  with  the  fashion  and 
contributing  to  it,”  explained 
Miss  Lambert. 

“Our  diiving  force  is  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  American 
designer,”  she  said.  “He  is  as 
independent  a  power  in  fashion 
as  any  in  the  world.  There  are 
more  original  and  influential 
fashion  talents  in  America  than 
in  France  today.  However,  we 
still  revere  the  great  talent  in 
France  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
getting  billing  for  good  talent 
wherever  it  is. 

“Fashion  is  an  art  and  a  very 
vital  expression  of  any  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  it  should  he  respected 
like  music  or  acting,”  insisted 
Miss  Lambert  with  finality. 
“Any  newspaper  that  treats  it 
v/ith  respect  and  cultivates  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  fashion 
is  doing  the  right  thing  —  also 
the  smart  thing  as  far  as 
readership  and  advertising 
goes.” 

Press  Improves  Taste 
Miss  Lambert  said  public 
taste  in  fashion  is  improving 
and  that  newspapers  can  take 
a  bow  for  that  happy  condition. 

“Fashion  magazines  encour¬ 
age  women  to  look  for  the  bi¬ 
zarre  and  extreme  in  fashion — 
at  extreme  cost,”  asserted  Miss 
Lambert.  “Women,  therefore, 
must  look  to  their  newspapers 
for  authentic  news  of  fashions 
that  will  not  scare  them  but 
will  excite  and  aid  them  in 
clothes  .selection.  The  average 


fashion  editor  is  a  woman  dedi¬ 
cated  to  service  of  her  readers. 

She  is  trying  to  do  a  job — al¬ 
most  like  a  school  teacher. 

“The  fashion  editor  is  not 
fluffy,  not  silly,  can’t  be  had  or 
pushed  around,”  proclaimed  Miss 
Lambert  with  all  the  conviction 
of  an  emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Lambert  said  some  criti¬ 
cism  was  expressed  at  a  na¬ 
tional  Sigma  Delta  Chi  conven¬ 
tion  of  fashion  editors  accepting 
“outfits”  from  dress  manufac¬ 
turers  and  for  being  “wined  and 
dined”  at  the  National  Press  * 
Weeks. 

No  Free  Outfits 
She  replied  by  saying  no  out¬ 
fits  ever  had  been  given  the 
editors,  who  receive  only  such  [ 
souvenirs  as  perfume  and  that  i 
they  work  during  meals  of 
“chicken  wings”  to  cover  fash-  f 
ion  shows.  L 

“Oh,  in  the  early  days,  a  | 
fashion  editor  was  overheard  to  i 
say  she  was  not  going  to  a  cer-  I 
tain  showing  because  ‘his  I 
things  don’t  fit  me’,”  she  admit-  | 
ted.  “But  now  they  have  come  v 
of  age  in  their  point  of  view.”  | 
The  release  date  of  each  col-  f 
lection  is  24  hours  after  the  ^ 
showing.  All  morning  shows  are 
for  release  in  morning  papers 
the  next  day.  All  afternoon 
showings  are  for  release  in  af- 
temoon  papal's  the  next  day, 
giving  an  even  break  to  news-  ’ 
papers  of  both  categories.  These 
release  dates  are  firm  and  are 
set  by  each  house  for  all  the 
press. 

Worked  on  Newspapers 
Eleanor  Lambert,  a  vivacious 
and  fluent  exponent  of  fashion, 
began  her  newspaper  career  by 
conducting  a  shopping  column 
for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  and  she  later  moved  the 
department  to  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette.  She 
came  to  New  York  and  served 
as  correspondent  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star,  helping  cover 
the  celebrated  Hall-Mills  murder 
mystery  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 

J.,  among  other  stories. 

She  organized  Eleanor  Lam¬ 
bert,  Inc.,  785  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
public  relations  firm  which  has 
a  number  of  individual  clients  in 
the  fashion  field.  In  addition  to 
being  press  director  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute  and  its 
Couture  Group,  she  is  fashion 
director  for  the  International 
Silk  Association. 

In  private  life.  Miss  Lambert 
is  the  wife  of  Seymour  Berk- 
son,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  formerly 
for  many  years  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Intel-national  News 
Service. 
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The  Cop  On  The  Comer! 


community — is  guarded,  protected  and 
controlled  where  necessary. 

In  transportation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  "the  cop  on 
the  corner.”  Under  the  wise  controls 
written  by  Congress  and  administered 
by  the  I.C.C.,  we  have  developed  the 
greatest  competitive  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world. 

Let’s  not  take  the  cop  off  the  corner! 


There’s  something  reassuring  to  all  of 
us  about  the  cop  on  the  corner.  Because 
of  him  and  all  that  he  represents,  we 
go  about  the  day-to-day  routine  of  our 
lives  with  a  feeling  of  security  and 
comfort  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

In  the  same  way,  the  interests  of 
everyone  are  best  served  when  business, 
industry  and  commerce — your  economic 
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API  Seminar 
For  Editors 
Opens  Jan.  9 

Newspapers  from  18  states 
and  Canada  will  be  represented 
at  a  two-week  seminar  for  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  which  opens 
Monday,  Jan.  9,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University. 

The  program  was  planned 
specifically  for  daily  newspapers 
with  circulations  not  exceeding 
75,000.  As  with  all  Institute 
seminars,  registration  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  27  members  to  provide  a 
full  exchange  of  information  in 
the  round-table  discussions. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  opening 
session  Monday  morning  will  be 
Harry  Mauck  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Nonpareil.  His  topic 
will  be  methods  of  improving 
local  news  coverage.  In  the 
afternoon  Quinton  E.  Beauge, 
executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Gazette  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
will  lead  a  discussion  of  news¬ 
paper  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  on  person¬ 
nel  probleins. 

Discussion  leaders  will  in¬ 
clude  Willard  C.  Worcester, 
general  manager.  Central  News- 
papers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis ; 
James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Birmirugham 
(Ala.)  News;  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Marj  Heyduck,  editor,  women’s 
department,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald;  Harry  Lee 
Waddell,  publisher,  McGraw- 
Hill’s  Petroleum  Publications, 
New  York  City;  Richard  D. 
Peters,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  and  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton  of  the  law 
firm  of  Brown,  Cross  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  New  York  City. 


The  program  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Walter 
Everett,  associate  director  of 
the  Institute. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

William  T.  Amos,  editor,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News; 

Richard  T.  Bentley  Jr.,  general 
manager.  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  American  and  Times  Record; 

Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  vicepresident. 
Newspaper  Division,  Ottaway  News- 
papers-Radio,  Inc.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Chandler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin; 

John  H.  Connor,  assistant  editor, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News; 

Robert  L.  Curran,  president  and 
publisher,  Sault  Daily  Star,  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  Ont. ; 

Robert  L.  Curry,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Evening 
Star-News; 

Al.  G.  Dickson,  executive  editor, 
Star-News  Newspapers,  Wilmington, 
N.C. : 

Keith  Emenegger,  general  manager, 
Madera  (Calif.)  News-Tribune; 

Emile  J.  Hodel,  regional  news  di¬ 
rector.  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-Herald 
and  Raleigh  Register; 

William  C.  Kegel,  managing  editor, 
EUwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger; 

Edward  Kennedy,  assistant  editor 
and  publisher,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald; 

Paul  B.  Kenyon,  editor,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times; 

George  Winton  Lamb,  news  editor, 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier; 

Louis  MandELL,  wire  editor,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald; 

Hollis  J.  Nordyke,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  partner,  Ames  (Iowa)  Daily 
Tribune; 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  president  and 
publisher.  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express; 

Jones  Osborn,  editor  and  publisher, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun; 

T.  A.  Phillips  Jr.,  publisher.  South¬ 
west  Times,  Pulaski,  Va. ; 

Peter  M.  Preston,  publisher  and 
managing  editor,  Brantford  (Ont.) 
Expositor  ; 

John  K.  Quad,  executive  editor. 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News; 

Walter  F.  Rutkowski,  associate 
editor.  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pa.: 

Reed  Sarratt.  editorial  director, 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Twin  City  Sentinel; 

Jack  Schropp,  business  manager, 
Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News; 

Stanley  H.  Staupfer,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal; 

Charles  Stelling,  managing  editor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News; 

Robert  W.  Woods,  executive  editor, 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 


Lynch  Is  Honored 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  A.  Lynch,  secretary 
and  sales  manager  of  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Universal  Club. 
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Kilgallen 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


wen,  the  perennial  cub.  He  al¬ 
ways  exuded  enthusiasm.  Once 
I  had  him  as  a  “leg  man”  at  a 
golf  tournament  in  Toledo. 
When  George  von  Elm  sank  a 
long  putt  to  tie  the  match  on  the 
final  green,  Bowen — disregard¬ 
ing  the  rules — rushed  from  a 
bunker  on  to  the  green  and 
pumped  von  Elm’s  hand. 

What  happened  to  the  well- 
liked,  friendly  Bowen?  He  be¬ 
came  an  author — and  a  fine 
one. 

s  *  * 

A  Case  of  Fatherly  Pride 

The  best  newspaper  w’oman  I 
know’ — and  please  pardon  the 
fatherly  pride — is  Dorothy  Kil¬ 
gallen.  Not  long  ago  Ernest 
Hemingway  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  she  is  the  best  woman 
writer  in  America. 

Dorothy  has  been  through 
the  journalistic  mill.  In  her 
teens  she  raced  two  newspaper¬ 
men  around  the  w’orld.  I  got  one 
of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my  ca¬ 
reer  when  I  was  assigned  to 
cover  her  take-off  on  the  diri¬ 
gible  Hindenburg  and  her  re¬ 
turn  to  the  U.S.A.  18  days  latei’. 

Once  when  Dorothy  was  cov¬ 
ering  a  trial  in  New  York  she 
wrote  a  “lead”  which  the  ex¬ 
perienced  Runyon  liked.  The 
story  she  was  covering  involved 
women  of  the  underworld.  One 
of  them  took  the  witness  stand 
and  blandly  and  brazenly  told 
everything.  Dorothy’s  “lead”  be¬ 
gan: 

“Cokey  Flo  w’ore  her  badge 
of  shame  like  a  lavalierre.” 

Other  fine  newspaper  women 
I’ve  known  over  the  years  in¬ 
clude  Inez  Robb,  Adele  Rogers 
St.  John,  Lenora  Hickok  (who 
became’  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  secre¬ 
tary),  Grace  Robinson,  Ishbel 
Ross,  Irene  Kuhn,  Dixie  Tighe, 
Doris  Fleeson,  Marjorie  Farns¬ 
worth,  Dorothy  Ducas,  Marga¬ 
ret  Lane,  and  Margaret  Moores 
Marshall. 

*  *  * 

More  Power  to  the  Ladies! 

The  first  girl  reporter  I 
ever  saw  doing  an  impoi’tant 
spot  news  story  was  Mildred 
Morris,  a  slim,  hard-working 
redhead.  She  came  to  Chicago 
from  New  York  in  1920  to  cover 
the  U.S.  Labor  Board.  In  those 
days  the  only  jobs  for  women 
were  in  the  society  or  women’s 
departments  on  newspapers. 

Women  have  since  invaded 
journalism  in  droves.  All  old- 
time  prejudice  against  them  has 
disappeared.  More  power  to 
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them!  They  are  here  to  stay. 

The  change  that  has  come 
to  journalism  has  been  for  the 
better.  The  personnel  of  news¬ 
paper  offices  today  is  a  credit 
to  the  profession.  The  hard- 
drinking  reporter  of  the  jazzy 
1920’s  is  passe. 

*  * 

The  Story’s  Still  the  Thing 

Today,  what  with  radio  and 
TV  competing  to  a  degre  with 
newspapers,  the  style  of  writing 
news  stories  has  changed,  too. 

Present-day  journalism  is  not 
as  fast  as  it  once  was  but  it 
has  more  depth  and  demands  as 
much  talent  as  ever.  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  leaning  toward  a 
magazine  foi’mat  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  news 
and  features. 

The  main  principles  of  jour¬ 
nalism  remain  unchanged,  how¬ 
ever.  Accuracy  remains  the  key¬ 
stone  of  all  reporting.  The 
STORY  is  still  the  thing.  Ob¬ 
jectiveness  is  essential,  although 
experiments  ai’e  being  made  in 
interpretive  reporting.  And 
news  stories — with  space  so 
valuable — must  be  condensed  to 
the  minimum  wordage  required 
to  present  the’  essential  and  in¬ 
teresting  facts  effectively. 

I’ve  had  50  years  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  They  tell  me  the  next  50 
years  are  the  hardest. 

Copyright  1955  by  International  Newt 
SerA'ice. 

Peripatetic  Dulles 

Meets  Press  Twice 

Washington 

Cabinet  members  ended  the 
year  with  a  December  good  re¬ 
cord  of  press  conference  availa¬ 
bility,  beginning  with  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
squeezed  Dec.  6  and  20  meetings 
into  a  schedule  that  kept  him 
out  of  the  counti-y  for  many 
days. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell  maintained  his  semi¬ 
monthly  conference  rule;  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson  had  two  conferences; 
Admiral  Le'wis  L.  Strauss,  AEC 
Chaiman  had  a  press  seminar, 
Dec.  6;  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  called  the  press 
in  Dec.  21;  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Sinclair  Weeks  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Treasury  Robert  N. 
Humphrey  met  the’  press  after 
visiting  the  ailing  President; 
Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  held  a  conference 
Dec.  28;  Army  Secretary  Wil¬ 
ber  M.  Brucker  received  report¬ 
ers  Dec.  31. 
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Moy  we  help  you  In 
selecting  a  plant  location? 

In  our  Omaha  headquarters  we  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  factual 
information  covering  the  eleven  western  states  served  by  Union  Pacific. 

This  information  is  kept  up  to  date  through  day-by-day  contacts  with  our 
traffic  representatives  located  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  that  area. 

So,  if  you  are  planning  to  build  a  plant  for  warehousing,  distribution, 
assembly,  or  what  not,  in  the  growing  West,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
can  help  you  in  selecting  a  location  that  will  meet  your  requirements. 

For  confidential  information,  ask  your  nearest  U.P.  representative  to  call 
on  you,  or  contact — 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT  •  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  379,  OmoIm  2,  Nebraska 

UNIOH  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Daily  to  Offer 
Theater  Tours 
Of  Europe 


Cameramen  Beaten; 
Courtroom  Report 


»y  James  L.  Collin-s  Speaking  of  things  to  read, 

Two  more  cameramen  have  Its  editor,  Glenn  R.  Winters,  the'  KSU  (Kent  State  Universi- 
joined  the  list  of  those  assaulted  presents  a  pretty  fair  size-up  of  ty)  Short  Course  in  Press  Pho- 
hy  misguided  and  two-fisted  courtroom  photography.  The  tugraphy  Digest,  just  out,  is  a 
citizenry.  They  are  John  P.  article'  —  “The  Photographer’s  good  refresher  investment.  It’s 
Hackett,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Day  in  Court’’  —  is  well  illus-  a  quick  way  to  absorb  the  key 

Journal-Bulletin,  and  Bernard  trated  and  gives  an  objective  remarks  of  last  year’s  speakers. 
A.  Degnan,  Glen  Falls  (N.Y.)  recounting  of  the  NPPA’s  at- 
Post-Star  and  Times.  titude  and  the  viewpoints  of  Honor  Roll 

Mr.  Hackett,  who  also  serves  some  of  the  judges  around  the  These  were  the  top  winners 

as  a  reporter,  was  set  upon  by  country  who  have  witnessed  in  the  Chicago  Press  Photogra- 
four  men  involved  in  an  early-  courtroom  photography,  phers  Association’s  annual  pic- 

morning  auto  accident.  His  nose  Mr.  Winters’  words  are  quite  ture  contest:  John  Austad,  Chi- 
was  bloodied  and  his  camera  easy  to  understand.  One  wishes  cago  Tribune — news;  Edward 
damaged.  there  were  the  same  clarity  in  s.  Kitch,  AP — sports;  Ralph 

The  assailants  learned  en-  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Walters,  Chicago  Sun  Times  — 
thusiastic  pummeling  of  news-  NPPA’s  proposed  revision  of  features;  and  Louis  Giampa, 

men  can  bring  stiff  penalties.  Canon  35.  The  article  closes  Sun-Times _ pictorial. 

The  paper  pressed  a  civil  with  the  revision. 

criminal  charge  of  unprovoked  The  paragraph  reads:  • 

assault.  The  men  pleaded  guilty  “Acknowledgment  that  the 

and  were  sentenced  to  four  proper  dissemination  of  news  ^  i  -rv  ^  i 

months  in  Providence  county  by  a  free  press  is  not  in  and  of  oCCOIlCl  1-F0C3.Q0 
jail.  The  police  threw  in  a  itself  limited  solely  to  the  mere  ^  Cl-  1  * 

charge  too:  $25  and  costs  for  printed  words,  and  that  in  the  F  OT  oCJlOOl 
ie%’eling.  light  of  present  scientific  ad- 

Mr,  Degnan  had  two  men  ar-  vancements  the  visual  record  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

rested  on  charges  of  thii‘d-de-  co-equally  with  the  printed  The  World  Affairs  Program 
gree  assault.  He  said  the  son  of  word  is  now  fundamentally  part  — a  unique  “quiz”  game  offered 
a  man  recently  hauled  in  on  a  of  the  publication  and  dis-  to  Upper  Midwest  schools  by 
gambling  charge  pushed  him  in-  semination  of  news  by  a  free  the  Minneapolis  Star — is  enter- 
to  a  doorivay  with  the  remark:  jiress,  we  recognize  that  the  ing  its  second  decade. 

“You’re  the  one  who  took  the  taking  of  photographs  in  a  In  its  first  10  years  the  pro¬ 
pictures  of  my  father’s  gam-  courtroom  by  accredited  press  gram  has  been  used  by  more 
l)ling  place.”  photographers  may  in  proper  than  500,000  high  school  stu- 

The  photographer  said  his  circumstances  have  a  salutary  dents  in  the  five  states  that 
glasses  were  then  pulled  off  and  effect  upon  the  public  to  whose  comprise  the  Upper  Midwest, 
he  was  slapped  by  the  son  and  enlightenment  the  functions  of  a  At  present  more  than  90,000 
punched  by  the  other  man,  an  free  press  contribute  so  vital-  students  in  1,100  schools  are 
ex-policeman.  Both  men  pleaded  ly.”  using  the  program,  which  is 

innocent  and  requested  grand-  How’s  that  again?  (Oh,  you  offered  free  to  the  schools, 
jury  action  on  the  charges.  can  figure  it  out,  of  course,  but  Basic  elements  of  the  pro- 

it  would  be  much  more  effec-  gram  are  these:  each  teacher  is 
tive  couched  in  simple  words  sent  a  copy  of  a  guidebook  on  26 
and  several  short  sentences.)  major  world  issues.  The  guide- 


Judicial  Report 

Get  a  copy  of  the  Oct.-Dec. 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
.American  Judicature  Society  if 
you  can. 
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Behind  Today’s  Miracle  Machines 
a  Master’s  Touch  in  Oil 


World’s  largest  outdoor  turbine  plant,  producing 
electricity  for  Atomic  Energy  Works  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky  .  .  . 

Giant  eye  of  the  Mt.  Palomar  telescope  through 
which  man  sees  farther  into  space  than  ever  before . . . 

World’s  most  completely  automated  plant,  manu¬ 
facturing  automobile  engines  .  . . 

First  successful  diamond-making  machine  . .  . 

One  of  every  six  industrial  wheels  turning  in  the 


free  world — more  than  half  the  big  turbines  (5000 
kilowatts  and  over) .  .  . 

All  have  one  thing  in  common — socony  mobil’s 
master  touch  in  lubrication. 

Good  reason!  Men  who  depend  on  machinery  de¬ 
pend  on  SOCONY  MOBIL,  as  a  partner  in  its  protection. 

★  ★  ★ 

Wherever  there’s  progress  in  motion — in  your  car, 
your  factory,  your  farm  or  your  home— jom,  too, 
can  look  to  the  leader  for  lubrication. 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  MNC. 

LEADER  IN  LUBRICATION  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 

Affiliates:  General  Petroleum  Corporation  and  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
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Montreal  Standard  Buys 
Stock  Interest  in  NANA 


^Jury’  for  Press  Study  Proposal 


The  list  of  the  76  publishers  _9-  President,  C.  E. 

and  ©dltors  chosen  to  pass  judg-  Alicia  Patterson,  Publisher,  News- 
ment  on  the  project  follows:  u  *  r> 

nuM‘  A  r»  -j  A  t  Mark  E.  Peterson,  President,  Deseret 

Phihp  D.  Adler,  President,  Lee  j^ews  Publishin*  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
wspapers.  d  -j  »  Nelson  Poynter,  President,  St. 

Annenberg,  President,  p^teriburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


John  N.  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  Montreal  Stand¬ 
ard  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
has  acquired  a  substantial  stock 
interest  in  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

NANA  wire  service  is  being 
separated  from  the  syndicates 
with  which  it  was  formerly  as¬ 
sociated.  These  include  Bell 
Syndicate,  Consolidated  News 
Features,  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Wheeler  also  said  apart 
from  the  appointment  of  Glenn 
Gilbert  as  Vicepresident  and 
General  Manager  there  would 
be  no  change  in  policy  or  senior 
officers,  and  Ernest  Cuneo  and 
John  Wheeler  would  continue 
as  executives  of  both  the  wire 
service  and  the  syndicates. 

The  separation  from  the  syn¬ 
dicates  does  not  mean  any 
change  in  policy  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  these  organizations 
will  be  continued  from  the  same 
offices  in  the  Times  Annex — 
229  West  43rd  Street,  New 
York.  Furthermore,  the  wire 
service  will  be  basically  Ameri¬ 
can  and  directed  by  American 
editors  primarily  for  United 
States  newspapers,  Mr.  Wheeler 
said. 

The  purchase  of  stock  by  the 
Montreal  Standard  Publishing 
Company,  of  which  John  G. 
McConnell  is  president,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  improve  and  expand 
the  NANA  wire  service.  Addi¬ 
tional  correspondents  will  be 
added  in  various  parts  of  the 


world  to  cover  foreign  news. 
Further  emphasis  will  be  put 
on  national  affairs.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  will  add  corres¬ 
pondents. 

Mr.  Wheeler  emphasized  that 
the  purpose  of  the  consolidation 
with  the  Montreal  Standard 
Publishing  Company  is  to  give 
the  clients  better  coverage  and 
more  exclusive  stories  because 
of  the  increased  resources  here 
and  in  Canada. 

• 

Merriam  Is  Spared 
From  Prison  Term 

Cleveland 

Sparing  him  from  a  one-  to 
10-year  prison  sentence.  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  Donald  F. 
Lybarger  has  put  Arman  L. 
Merriam,  63,  on  tw’o  years’  pro¬ 
bation  after  he  pleaded  guilty 
of  embezzling  $3,718  from  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Merriam  was  the  chapter 
secretary-treasurer  until  the 
theft  was  discovered  recently. 
The  judge  ordered  Mr.  Mer¬ 
riam,  who  has  been  in  ill 
health,  to  make  restitution. 

• 

Saving  Newsprint 

R(k:k  Hill,  S.  C. 

A  reduction  of  4^/4%  in  usage 
of  newsprint  in  December,  as 
compared  with  December,  1954, 
is  reported  by  Talbot  Patrick, 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  Linage  was  up  6%  and 
circulation  4%.  The  saving  was 
due  to  nine-column  format,  Mr. 
Patrick  explained. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  President  and 


Ralph  H.  Bastien,  President,  Booth  Editor,  St.  Louis  ’ Post-Dispatch. 


Newspapers,  Detroit. 


Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  President,  Cen- 


Barry  Bingham,  President,  Courier- 
Journal  &  Louisville  Times  Co.  -  «ewspapcr8._  inaianapons. 


^W.  K.  Blethen,  Publisher,  Seattle  „^'^:^ribuni. 


Ogden  Reid,  President,  New  York 


Hartford  c'ourant. 


John  R.  Reitemcyer,  President, 


Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Bernard  H.  Bidder,  President,  North- 


Warren  S.  Booth,  President,  Detroit  ,,^,4  Publications.  ’ 

...  nr  n  vj-.  r-  i  i,  Bov  A.  Roberts,  President,  Kansas 

Robert  W.  Brown,  Editor,  Columbus 

f}  j  irj'*  D  John  W.  Runyon,  President,  Dallas 

Sevellon  Bro^,  3rd,  Editor,  Prov,-  Times-Herald. 
de^e  Joum^  A  BuUetm.  Dorothy  Schiff,  President,  New  Yvk 

Wright  Bryan,  Editor,  Cleveland 

PUGn-Deal^.  t>  -j  .  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Publisher,  South 


Vice  President,  Tribune'. 


Speidel  Newspapers. 


Edward  H.  Butler,  President,  Buf-  Tripps  League. 


Edward  W,  Scripps,  President, 


falo  Evening  News. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


Charles  A.  Sprague,  President,  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  President, 


Norman  Chandler,  President,  Times-  Banner  ’ 

Mirror  Co  Los  Angeles  Osi^r  Staufffr,  President,  Stauffer 

Robert  B.  Choate,  Publisher,  Boeton  publications. 

Herald-Travel^.  „.  .  „  ,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  President, 

James  S.  Copley,  Chairman,  Copley  York  Times. 

Press,  Aurora,  Illinois.  William  O.  Taylor,  President,  Bos- 

J.  C.  Council,  President,  Tampa  Globe. 

TrWune.  t,  .j  r  ,  Jean  Gannett  Williams,  President, 

Gardner  Cowles,  President,  Look  Gannett  Newspapers,  Maine. 

Magazin^  -n  u  Dallas  E.  Wood.  Executive  Editor, 

John  Cowles,  President.  Minneapolis  Peninsula  Newspapers. 

Star  &  Tribune. 

W.  H.  Cowles.  President.  Spokane 

Chronicle  A  Spokesman-Review.  ^  •  Ctm  1 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  §  .nttinfllffil  StUflV 
Cox  Newspapers,  c/o  Miami  News. 

Virginius  Dabney,  Editor,  Richmond  -y-,  ,.  _ ,  _ _ _  t  j  \ 

(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  _  {Continued  from  page  14) 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor,  Raleigh  ' 

Dll.,  all  of  the  highest  probity  and 


Morning  News.  national  Standing — for  their  ap- 

Silliman  Evans,  Jr.,  President,  _ _ i„  j  »> 

Nashville  Tennessean.  praisals  and  remarks. 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  President  and  Edi-  Then,  when  all  these  have 

*°MarahX*Ffeidr‘j*r“,‘'  President  and  Commented,  the  book  would  be 
Editor.  Chicago  Sun-Times.  IsSUed. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  President,  New  York  « 

Daily  News.  The  Summary  said  such  a 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  President,  Oklahoman  book  WOUld  not  be  “the  final 
A  Times.  . 

Philip  L.  Graham.  President.  Wash-  WOrd  On  newspapering  in 
ington  Post  A  Times-H^d.  America.”  It  described  it  rather 

Gordon  Gray,  President,  Piedmont  ,,  -vi  •  j  .  iu 

Publishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  c.  as  a  responsible  index  to  the 

N^wspai^ro  Harris  performance  of  some  200-odd 

wuharn'Randoiph  Hearst.  Jr.,  Presi-  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
If  I  during  a  10-week  period  when 
dent.  Houston  Post.  a  national  political  campaign 

Jack  R  Howard.  President.  Scripps-  running.”  The  published 

E.  Palmer  Hoyt.  Publisher,  Denver  data  Will  identify  each  paper. 

David  S.  Ingalls.  President.  Cincm-  ^^r.  IsaaCS  Said  that  “what 
nati  Times-Star.  the  researchers  are  striving  to 

chrV^‘cl^'  determine  is  what  kind  of  in- 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  President,  formation  the  citizen  receives 
^  jtme?'Keroey.  Jr..  Editor.  Trenton  f^om  the  principal  SOUrces  of 
(N.  J.)  Times.  news  in  such  a  period.” 

Newspapers.’^"’*'*'*’  The  “jury”  was  told  that  if 

J.  R.  Knowiand,  Publisher,  Oakland  there  was  a  favorable  vote  for 
^’Edward  Lindsay.  Lindsay-Schaub  the  project,  the  funds  WOuld  bc 
Newspapers.  sought  from  the  Ford  Founda- 

Henry  Luce,  Editor-In-Chief,  Time,  «.•  _ 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 


Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a  j 

‘*Fresh’*  copy  de~  |  (6-50  U.  S.  &  Canada;  all  other 

livered  to  your  I  $10.00. 

homp  whprp  re-  I  Please  enclose  check 


“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


I  Address 
j  City  . . . 


.Zone. .  .State. . . . 


Inc.  tion. 

Kenneth  MacDonald.  Executive  Edi-  It  was  added,  however,  that 

tor.  Des  Moines  Register  A  Tribune.  .  _  _  iv  .  u 

Eleanor  McClatchey,  President,  Me-  there  IS  nO  assurance  that  SUCh 

Clatchy  Newspapers.  fundS  WOUld  be  forthcoming, 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  Editor,  ,  .  i  -n  v  j  •» 

iVrts/imjjtoTi  Evening  Star.  but  a  request  Will  be  made  if  a 

Robert  McLean,  President,  Philadel-  sufficient  number  of  publishers 

phia  Bulletin,  j  j*i.  j  ai_  1 

William  R.  Mathews,  President  and  QBd  6dltors  dCGITl  thG  proposal 

^^^°r,Tuc^  Sfar.  Constructive.” 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  Managing  Editor, 

Chicago  Tribune.  * 

Paul  Miller,  Executive  Vice  Presi-  ^  OF  n  . 

dent,  Gannett  Newspapers.  UropS  ^OC  KBIC 

S.  I.  Newhouse,  President,  New- 

house  Newspapers.  OEYMOlIR,  inO. 

James  M.  North,  Editor,  Ft.  Worth  The  Seymour  Tribune,  at  long 

^‘Linroin®’’“o-Brien,  President.  New  last,  is  abandoning  the'  25c-a- 
Mexico  Newspapers.  Week  rate  for  carrier  delivery. 

Hamilton  Owens,  EdItor-in-Chief,  _ _  on- 

Baltimore  Sun.  The  new  rate  IS  30c. 
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INS  Expands 
Its  Staff  Here 
And  Abroad 

A  major  editorial  expansion 
pi'ogram  at  home  and  abroad 
has  been  launched  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  announced  this 
week  the  hiring  and  assignment 
of  four  new  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents,  creation  of  a  new 
Middle  East  bureau  in  Cairo 
and  appointment  of  its  chief, 
designation  of  a  new  Vienna 
bureau  chief,  a  promotion  to  the 
Tokyo  bureau  and  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  New  York  cable 
desk  setup. 

Among  those  joining  INS 
abroad  is  John  H.  Crider, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  who  becomes  INS 
diplomatic  correspondent  in 
London.  Mr.  Crider,  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  during  1940- 
41,  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  10  years. 

New  Chief  in  Cairo 

Other  steps  closely  following 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Ruth 
Montgomery  as  special  feature 
writer  in  the  INS  Washington 
bureau,  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Smith  as  follows: 

Charles  P.  Arnot  has  been 
appointed  chief  correspondent 
for  INS  in  the  Middle  East 
with  headquarters  in  Cairo.  A 
former  United  Press  foreign 
correspondent  in  both  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Arnot 
recently  has  been  a  feature 
writer  on  the  INS  New  York 
staff. 

Allan  C.  House  Jr.,  former 
NBC  news  commentator  in 
Cleveland  and  foreign  corres- 
pondetit,  has  joined  the  INS 
Paris  bureau. 


Serge  Fliegers,  who  has 
covered  the  White  House,  State 
Department  and  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  served  in  many 
foreign  countries,  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Rome  bureau  staff  as 
assistant  to  Michael  Chinigo, 
INS  manager  in  Italy. 

In  Belgrade 

Katharine  Clark,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent,  has  been  appointed 
INS  resident  correspondent  in 
Belgrade.  She  is  currently  the 
only  U.  S.  citizen  stationed  in 
the  Yugoslavian  capital  as  an 
American  wire  service  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Morton  Von  Duyke,  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  INS  Paris  bureau, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  bureau 
chief  in  Vienna. 

Leonard  Saffir  of  the  Dallas 
bureau  staff  has  been  promoted 
to  the  Tokyo  office. 

Kenneth  C.  Donoghue  has 
simultaneously  returned  to  INS 
New  York  headquarters  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  H.  Martin,  di¬ 
rector  of  foreign  services. 

In  making  public  the  staff  ad¬ 
ditions  and  assignments,  Mr. 
Smith  stated: 

“All  this  means  more  cream 
on  the  top  of  the  milk  for 
clients  subscribing  to  the  INS 
service.  And  this  is  just  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1956.  Other  valuable 
additions  to  our  staff  and  ex¬ 
tensive  planning  for  the  major 
events  of  the  year  ahead  are 
being  developed.” 

Publisher’s  Parly 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Irving  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher,  couldn’t  escape  special 
attention  at  his  own  Christmas 
party  for  employes  of  the 
weekly  Red  Bank  Register.  A 
dozen  veteran  employes  received 
watches  from  Mr.  Brown,  who 
will  mark  his  50th  year  with 
the  paper  Jan.  14.  He  began 
working  there  at  the  age  of  25 
as  a  cub  reporter.  He  was  75 
last  Aug.  9. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES,  PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Tempest 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Society  Section;  and  give  Mr. 

Tickertape  the  Funnies,  but 
never  the  Financial  pages. 

“  ‘As  you  pursue  your  work, 
remember  that  many  eminent¬ 
ly  successful  men  of  today 
started  out  as  newsboys.  Indeed,  State-Times  have  resigned  in  a  I 
the  country  would  probably  be  new  shakeup  on  the  10-months-  I 
better  off  if  they  were  still  old  daily.  They  are  Norman  I 
newsboys.  Bradley,  editor;  and  IVTirren  K.  I 

“‘So  now,  you  runny-nosed  Denniston,  general  manager.  '■ 
little  nippers,  get  out  there'  and  Mr.  Bradley  is  returning  ■ 
do  your  worst.’  ”  to  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  I 

Mr.  Williams,  in  a  letter  to  Times.  He  was  associate  edi-  p 
the  insurance  company,  said  he  tor  of  that  paper  when  he  left  v 
was  “shocked”  by  the  essay.  to  come  here.  No  successor  to  1, 
“Quite  frankly,”  he  went  on,  him  on  the  State  Times  has 
“I  do  not  believe  that  the  author  been  appointed. 
of  this  article  understands  very  A  week  before  Mr.  Bradley 
much  about  the  work  of  the  resigned,  Mr.  Denniston,  who  ^ 
Newspaperboy  or  he  never  could  bad  been  assistant  to  the  pub- 
have,  even  as  an  attempted  sat-  lisher  of  the  Clarion-Ledger 
iie,  written  such  a  slanderous  and  News,  resigned  that  f 

statement.”  Post  to  become  general  man-  ^ 

He  was  sure,  Mr.  Williams  of  the  State  Times.  He  ]■ 

added,  that  parents  of  News-  succeeded  Charles  T.  Patten  ; 
paperboys  would  read  the  ar-  who  accepted  an  executive  post 
tide  with  indignation.  with  Milner  Enterprises. 

However,  on  Dec.  30,  Mr. 

Author  Is  Contrite  Denniston  announced  his  resig- 

Mr.  Barsantee  asked  for  an  nation  from  the  State  Times 
explanation  from  Mr.  Malcolm-  to  become  general  manager  of 
Smith,  who  replied,  in  pai-t:  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  suc- 

“One  of  the  perils  that  beset  ceeding  D.  P.  Self,  who  has 
any  writer  who  sometimes  gone  into  the  automobile  busi- 
writes  of  life  and  people  in  a  ness.  Named  his  successor  on 
facetious  vein  is  that  some  time  the  State  Times  was  Robert 
he  will  offend  some  person  or  Schoonover,  who  has  been  busi- 
some  segment  of  society.  It  is  ness  manager  of  the  newspaper, 
painfully  apparent  to  me  that  Another  change  on  the  State 
this  has  occurred  in  relation  Times  was  the  resignation  of 
to  what  was  intended  to  be  Henry  Taylor,  former  city  edi- 
merely  a  lighthearted  burlesque  tor,  who  has  joined  the  Shreve- 
on  the  behavior  of  newsboys.  port  (La.)  Journal, 

“I  am  all  the  more  appalled  • 

because  I  have  been  a  newsboy  rinll-ia 

myself.  I  owned  a  newspaper  History  of  Ha**aS 

rente  which  I  bought  at  the  age  By  Stanley  Walker 
of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  remember  well  how  I  trudged  Stanley  Walker,  the  Texan 
about  town  to  pay  off  my  in-  to  New  York  and 

debtedness,  delivering  the  Hav-  ^ade  newspaper  history  as  city 
ernill  Gazette,  The  Boston  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Transcript,  the  Boston  Arneri-  jg  writing  the  story  of  Dallas’ 
can  and  even  the  Toledo  Blade  century  of  chartered  existence 
and  Ledger.  Furthermore,  I  be-  as  a  special  feature  of  the 
came  a  newspaper  reporter.  Times  Herald's  100th  Anniver- 
feature  writer  and  layout  ar-  gary  edition  which  will  be  pub- 
tist.  I  could  hardly,  therefore,  ijghed  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Walker’s 
entertain  any  bias  against  story,  40  columns  long,  will  be 
newspapers,  nor  against  any  the  highlight  of  the  edition, 
phase  of  the  newspaper  busi-  Mr.  Walker  left  a  Dalla.-i 
ness — least  of  all,  the  circula-  newspaper  job  in  1919  to 
tion  department,  to  which  T  am  plunge  into  the  middle  of 
indebted  for  the  first  dollar  I  Broadway’s  news  beats  and  for 
ever  earned.  the  next  26  years  carve  out  a 

“My  error  seems  to  have  been  place  for  himself  in  the  jour- 
one  of  misjudging  what  would  nalistic  world.  For  the  past 
be  amusing  to  all,  and  offensive  nine  years,  Mr.  Walker  has 
to  none.  Shall  we  call  it  tact-  been  writing  and  smoking  his 
lessness?  In  any  event,  I  am  ex-  pipe  while  keeping  one  eye  on 
tremely  contrite,  and  wish  that  his  cattle  and  sheep  ranch  in 
I  might  somehow  make  amends.”  south  central  Texas. 
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2  Executives 
Resign  from 
New  Paper 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Two  major  executives  of  the 
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Who  put  the  heat 
on  Pennsylvania's 
No.  3  ^Vitf? 


\our  competitors.  But  why  shouldn’t  they 
s<Tainble  for  sales  in  Pennsylvania’s  third  metropo-  Y 
lis?  The  14  cities  signing  off  this  ad  are  as  hot  I 

a  market  as  you’ll  find  in  the  State  .  .  .  each  J 

«)ne  a  key  center  or  important  secondary  buying 
region  .  .  .  together  controlling  a  sixth  of  Pennsylvania’s 
incrmie,  sales  and  population.  Next  in  line  after  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  with  nearly  hall  the  families 
here  (a  quarter-million  readers)  shopping  their  local 
k  newspapers  before  any  other  medium.  Look  twice 

at  this  Quaker  State  network  of  markets  .  .  . 
and  when  you  put  these  hometown  dailies  on 
your  ’56  list,  get  set  to  light  a  fire  under  your 
sales  department.  The  business  is  there  .  .  . 

^  . . .  . 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  City  with  these  newspapers 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBL'NE  (E)  *  CHAMBERSBL’RG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  • 

COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  <E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  <E) 

•  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  *  NEW 

CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  *  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M) 

•  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MAE)  • 

WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  <M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Red  Probe 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
what  this  country  sorely  needs 
is  implementation  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  democratic  ideals  and  a 
more  sober  respect  by  govern¬ 
ment  bodies  for  the  civil  rights 
of  individuals,  i-egardless  of 
race,  creed  or  national  origin. 
The  fungus  of  Communism 
would  wither  and  die  in  such  a 
land.” 

Clayton  Knowles,  reporter 
for  the  'New  York  Times,  told 
the  Eastland  committee  he  had 
been  a  member 
of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  from 
1937  to  1939. 
He  explained 
that  he  had  not 
engaged  in  in¬ 
trigue,  espio¬ 
nage,  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  tactics 
but  considered 
membership  on¬ 
ly  an  extension 
of  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Mr.  Knowles,  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Times  until  he  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  October,  1954, 
was  personally  known  to  sev¬ 
eral  committee  members.  They 
congratulated  him  on  volun¬ 
tarily  going  to  the  FBI  and  the 
Senate  committee  counsel  to  tell 
of  his  past,  beginning  with  CP 
membership,  embraced  after 
his  application  was  solicited  by 
reds  at  the  guild  convention  in 
St.  Louis.  He'  said  he  was  then 
on  the  staff  of  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Frees  and  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  cell  operating 
on  that  paper. 

At  that  point.  Counsel  J.  G. 
Sourwine  interrupted  to  ask 
committee  permission  to  with¬ 
hold  from  testimony,  at  this 
time,  names  of  others  in  the 
cell.  He  described  it  as  “still  in 
existence”  and  under  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Staff  Weeded  Out 

(The  Long  Island  Press,  in 
a  statement,  recalled  that  its 
management  had,  in  1937, 
charged  Communist  domination 
of  the  guild  unit.  However,  the 
paper  took  a  two  weeks’  shut¬ 
down  rather  than  submit  to  an 
arbitration  award  which  con¬ 
tained  a  Guild  Shop  provision. 

(In  the  end,  the'  g^iild  ac¬ 
cepted  a  clause  which  guaran¬ 
teed  the  right  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  competence  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  The  management  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  weed  out  “those  of  its 


employes  who  were  under  the 
domination  of  the  Communist 
leadership.”  The  provision  re¬ 
mains  in  the  contract  today.) 

Names  Withheld 

Mr.  Knowles  said  he  considers 
every  man’s  political  affiliations 
to  be  his  own  affair  but  re¬ 
gards  it  an  overriding  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  answer  questions 
of  a  congressional  committee. 
Still  convinced  he  is  violating 
the  privacy  of  others,  he  said 
he  is  persuaded  that  he  must 
disclose  names. 

The  Times  leporter  said  he 
is  not  aware  of  any  commie 
cell  on  any  newspaper  today. 
But  in  his  brief  membership 
he  attended  meetings  closed  to 
non-newspaper  persons,  and 
was  present  at  commie  cell 
meetings  in  association  with 
guild  conventions  at  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  in  Toronto.  Red 
activity  at  these  meetings,  he 
said  consisted  of  review  of  what 
the  communists  had  done  for 
the  guild. 

CP  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  the  American  newspaper 
guild  in  its  early  days,  Mr. 
Knowles  said;  but,  he  credited, 
the  commies  since  then  have 
been  kicked  out. 

Commies  in  Guild  Offices 

He  identified  Gladys  Bentley 
as  an  officer  of  the  guild  and  a 
CP  member.  Answering  com¬ 
mittee  counsel  questions,  he 
said  Nat  Einhorn  was  a  guild 
officer  and  a  Communist,  and 
that  Milton  Kaufmann,  and 
Gladys  Kopf  also  were. 

Mr.  Knowles  said  his  former 
Communist  affiliation  was  not 
known  to  the  Newhouses  (Long 
Island  Daily  Press),  or  the 
Sulzbergers  (New  York  Times) 
“or  to  the  Hearst  outfit,  for 
which  I  worked  for  a  time” — 
“If  it  was,  I  wouldn’t  get  the 
jobs.” 

After  he  went  to  the  FBI, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Knowles  said,  he  was  moved 
out  of  the  Washington  Bureau, 
Oct.  20,  1954,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  James  Reston,  head 
of  the  bureau.  He  did  not  suffer 
any  reduction  in  salary,  Mr. 
Knowles  said,  adding:  “The 
Times  has  been  very  decent.” 

At  one  time  Mr.  Knowles 
was  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents, 
the  governing  body  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Galleries. 

Some  Invoke  ‘Fifth’ 

Two  Times  men  refused  to 
answer  questions  and  relied  on 
their  constitutional  protection. 

Jerry  Zalph,  a  proofreader 
for  20  years,  challenged  the 
subcommittee’s  authority  to 


question  him,  and  invoked  the 
First,  Fifth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  in  refusing  to 
answer  all  questions  on  Com¬ 
munism. 

Samuel  Weissman,  who  has 
worked  for  20  years  in  the 
Editorial  Index  Department, 
said  “I  am  not  now  a  (Commu¬ 
nist  Party)  member  nor  have 
I  been  a  member  in  any  way 
for  the  past  seven  years.”  He 
refused  to  answer  other  ques¬ 
tions  on  Communism. 

John  T.  McManus,  listed  as 
general  manager  of  the  left- 
wing  weekly,  the  National 
Guardian,  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment  on  many  questions. 
He  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  from 
1943  to  1947,  worked  on  and 
off  for  the  Times  between  1921 
and  1937 ;  worked  for  a  time  in- 
between  for  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Register,  and,  after 
1937,  worked  for  Time  maga¬ 
zine  and  later  for  PM. 

Allan  James  Aronson,  listed 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guardian,  invoked  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  He  said  he 
worked  as  a  press-control  offi¬ 
cer  in  Germany  from  1943  to 
1946.  He  said  he  also  worked 
on  the  Boston  Transcript,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times.  He  left  the  Times 
in  1948. 

Singled  Out,  Says  Times 

The  Times  said  editorially 
on  Thursday  that  it  “has  been 
singled  out  for  this  attack  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  the  vigor  of 
its  opposition  to  many  of  the 
things  for  which  Mr.  Eastland, 
his  colleague  Mr.  Jenner  and 
the  subcommittee’s  counsel 
stand.” 

The  Times  enumerated  its 
condemnation  of  segregation  in 
Southern  schools,  denouncement 
of  McCarthyism  and  all  its 
works,  attacks  on  the  McCarran 
Immigration  Act,  etc. 

“So  far  as  we  are  aware,” 
the  Times  stated,  “no  present 
member  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  been  found  among 
the  more  than  4,000  employes 
on  our  rolls  .  .  .  We  would  not 
knowingly  employ  a  Communist 
Party  member  in  the  news  or 
editorial  departments  of  this 
paper,  because  we  would  not 
trust  his  ability  to  report  the 
news  objectively  or  to  comment 
on  it  honestly,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  present  Communist 
Party  membership  on  the  part 
of  such  an  employe  would  lead 
to  his  immediate  dismissal.” 

It  will  continue  to  judge  each 
case  on  its  own  merits,  the 
Times  said,  adding  that  “we  do 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
irredeemable  sin.  We'  think  it 


Slocum.  Goes  Home  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
Convalescent  after  an  ul-C 
cer-removal  operation  Dec.  | 
20,  Richard  W.  Slocum,  S 
president  of  the  American  g 
Newspaper  Publishers  As-  3 
sociation  and  executive  vice-  ^ 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  t 
Bulletin,  left  Bryn  Mawr  ' 
Hospital  Jan.  5  and  returned 
home.  l' 

Mr.  Slocum  said  he  did  ' 
not  plan  to  resume  office 
routine  before  Feb.  1,  but 
in  the  interim  he  would  give  ■. 
some  attention  to  major 
ANPA  and  Bulletin  affairs. 


possible  to  atone  through  good  is 
performance  for  past  error.” 

The  Times  said  it  does  not  ‘ 
propose  to  hand  over  to  the  - 
Elastland  Committee  the  func¬ 
tion  of  deciding  whom  it  shall 
employ,  or  allow  it  to  determine 
the  newspaper’s  policies. 

In  a  rejoinder  to  critics  of  the 
current  inquiry  into  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  press.  Sen¬ 
ator  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  this  week  said  no  news¬ 
paper  can  be  blamed  for  firing 
a  man  who  invokes  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  he  is  asked 
about  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bership. 

This  was  Senator  Eastland's 
retort  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  when  it  urged 
that  his  committee  avoid  ques¬ 
tioning  newspapermen  as  to 
their  political  beliefs: 

Public  Confidence 

“The  public  will  not,  and  can¬ 
not,  have  confidence  in  a  man 
who  chooses  to  remain  silent 
when  he  is  asked  whether  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  who  states  that  he 
is  refusing  to  answer  in  order 
to  avoid  testifying  against  him¬ 
self. 

“No  newspaper  can  be  blamed 
for  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  a  man  who  has  thus,  by  his 
own  act,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
newspaper’s  readers,  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  his  fellow 
workers,  and  his  employers.” 

In  a  statement  this  week, 
Patrick  Murphy  Malin,  ACLU 
executive  director,  and  George 
E.  Rundquist,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  called  on  news¬ 
paper  publishers  not  to  dis¬ 
charge  employes  solely  for  their 
invocation  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“The  Bill  of  Rights,”  they 
said,  “will  remain  a  bulwark  of 
freedom  only  as  long  as  all  of 
its  principles  are  faithfully  ob¬ 
served.” 
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UP  to  Take 
Telegraph  Eds 
Behind  Scenes 

When  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  Wendell  Merick  wanted  to 
check  on  reports  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholic  Bishop  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Walsh  was  leaving  Com¬ 
munist-held  Shanghai,  he  did  it 
the  easy  way.  He  picked  up  the 
telephone  and  called  him  in 
Shanghai.  This  telephone  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Maryknoll  Mis¬ 
sionary  received  wide  play  as 
a  Christmas  week  feature. 

The  story  of  this  reportorial 
enterprise,  chinking  the  iron 
curtain,  is  a  sample  of  the  con¬ 
tents  in  a  newly-established 
UJ*.  Reporter  newsletter  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  office  of  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  general  news  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Reporter  will  try  to  keep 
telegraph  editors  informed  on 
UP  activities,  chit-chat  and  be- 
hind-the-story  anecdotes,  Mr. 
Johnson  explained.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  weekly  logs  which 
are  of  such  self-critical  nature 
that  they  are  intended  primarily 
to  “police”  the  news  report  and 
the  staff  performance. 

“If  a  log  writer  thought  client 
editors  were  looking  over  his 
shoulder,”  Mr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  logs  might  soon 
become  mere  catalogues  of 
favorable  notices.” 

Much  of  the  material  for  the 
Reporter  letters  is  being  col¬ 
lected  by  William  Payette,  the 
newly  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager.  The  No.  1 
issue  also  contained  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  Davis  Merwin  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  serving  as  UP  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Byrd  Expe¬ 
dition,  is  filing  copy  from  An¬ 
tarctica  via  Naval  Radio  at  re¬ 
gular  commercial  rates.  (10c 
per  word.) 

Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
correspondent,  described  the 
press  setting  at  Key  West 
where  President  Eisenhower  is 
vacationing  and  working.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

“Setup  somewhat  different 
than  during  Truman  times.  Ike 
for  example  living  in  much  less 
pleasant  quarters  than  Truman 
had.  Press  setup  essentially 
same  as  before  with  reporters 
fotogs  scattered  around  town  in 
various  hotels  and  working  from 
same  old  press  room  across 
street  from  presidential  resi¬ 
dence. 

“Main  thing  that  marks  this 
trip  is  suddenness  with  which 


Year-Long 
Centennial 
Is  Arranged 


A  'GRAND'  PRIZE — To  Kays  Gary,  left,  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  Andrew  Tully,  center,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
S-H  Editor-in-Chief  Walker  Stone  hands  checks  for  $1,000.  They  won 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Awards  for  newswritinq  in  1955.  (E&P,  Dec.  31, 
page  47.) 


IN  ERNIE  PYLE'S  MEMORY.  Don  E.  Weaver,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Citizen,  presents  a  check  for  $4,000  to  Dr.  James  E.  Pollard  as  a 
grant  to  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of  Journalism  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Fund.  Dr.  Pollard  plans  to 
establish  a  reference  and  research  room  at  the  school,  in  memory 
of  the  famed  reporter. 


it  was  set  up.  Navy  had  less 
than  24  hours  to  get  ready  and 
as  consequence  communications 
systems  just  being  completed  on 
second  day.  Truman  always  had 
yacht  down  here  as  a  glorified 
floating  boarding  house  for 
overflow  guests.  No  such  facili¬ 
ties  this  trip.  Also  Truman 
never  brought  women  staff 
members  to  Key  West,  and  Ike 
has  his  personal  secretary,  Mrs. 
Ann  Whitman,  and  Mary  Caf- 
frey,  Hagerty’s  secretary. 
They’re  living  in  quarters  nor¬ 
mally  reserved  for  males.  Cloth 
curtains  have  been  strung 
across  hallway  to  separate  their 
rooms  from  rest  of  building.” 

• 

Plant  Tour  on  TV 

Philadelphia 
A  four-day  tour  of  the  new 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  building 
was  featured  this  week  on  the 
“Let  Scott  Do  It”  program  on 
WCAU. 


School  for  Brides 
Some  800  brides-to-be  and 
their  fiances,  and  recently  mar¬ 
ried  couples  now  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enroll  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Herald  Tribune  Brides’ 
School  which  will  start  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  8.  The  course 
consists  of  six  sessions,  at 
which  authorities  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  fashions,  wedding 
etiquette,  food  and  family  rela¬ 
tions  will  contribute  from  their 
considerable  Imowledge. 


Seminar  for  CEs 

Austin,  Tex. 

A  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  Seminar  for  City 
Editors  will  take  place  here 
Jan.  9-11.  Harry  Montgomery, 
assistant  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  (Jazette, 
will  speak  at  the  dinner,  Jan. 
9,  feature  event  of  the  seminar. 


Racine,  Wis. 
During  all  of  1956,  the'  Ra¬ 
cine  JoumaUTimee  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  centennial  anniversa¬ 
ry — 100  years  of  service  to  its 
community. 

First  step  in  the  newspaper’s 
program  of  centennial  promo¬ 
tion  got  under  way  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day  when  carrier-boys  dis¬ 
tributed  calendars  for  1956. 
These  newsboy  gifts  to  sub¬ 
scribers  pictured  the  first  and 
present  offices  of  the  100-year 
old  newspaper. 

First  chapter  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  story  was  published  Jan.  1 
in  the  newspaper’s  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  (the  Sunday  Bulletin).  To 
supplement  page  1  headlines 
and  centennial  art,  the  woman’s 
section  featured  a  picture 
spread  of  1856  wedding  cos¬ 
tumes.  Three  socially  promin¬ 
ent  young  women  modeled  the 
100-year  old  finery. 

Promotion  scheduled  for  fu¬ 
ture  days,  weeks  and  months 
will  lead  up  to  a  climax  in  the 
form  of  a  special  centennial 
edition  planned  for  early  au¬ 
tumn,  it  is  announced  by  Harry 
R.  Le  Poidevin,  and  J.  D.  Mc- 
Murray,  co-publishers. 

Floats  which  the  newspaper 
will  enter  in  two  annual  com¬ 
munity  parades  are  being  de¬ 
signed  around  the  centennial 
theme. 

Other  annual  events  that  will 
carry  out  a  lOO-years-of-service 
theme  will  include  five  parties 
by  the  Journal-Times  Welfare 
club.  The  Journal-Times  20- 
year  club  reunion,  picnic  for 
Journal-Times  employes  and 
their  families,  carrier-boy  pic¬ 
nic  and  carrier  Christmas  party. 
• 

Yuletide  Letters 
Response  Pleasing 

Macon,  Ga. 
Bert  Struby,  editor  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph,  is  pleased 
with  the  response  by  readers  to 
a  Christmas  letter-writing  con¬ 
test.  Both  adults  and  teen¬ 
agers  were  invited  to  write  on 
“The  Christmas  I  Remember 
Best”  while  children  under  12 
wrote  on  “What  I  Like  Best 
About  Christmas.” 

In  a  three-weeks  period,  Mr. 
Struby  said,  response  was  so 
overwhelming  and  the  letters 
contained  so  many  personal 
human-interest  stories  that  he 
used  almost  the  entire  Christmas 
edition  to  publish  200  letters. 
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$3.7  Million  *^“‘**'' 

T  $2,000,000  Estate 

In  Ra}'  Estate  HanjmoTid  E.  (Ham)  Fisher, i 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  cieator  of  the  “Joe  Palooka" 

The  estate  of  the  late  E.  comic  .strips,  left  an  estate  es- 
Lansinp  Ray,  former  editor  and  timated  at  $2,000,000  to  his 
publisher  of  the  Globe-Demo-  wife  and  daughter,  a  will  filed 
crat,  was  valued  at  $3,763,399  in  New  York’s  SuiTogate’s 
in  an  inventory  filed  Dec.  29  in  Court  revealed  this  week, 
probate  court  here.  Principal  The  income  of  one-third  of 
asset  was  bonds,  valued  at  $3,-  the  estate,  in  addition  to  $2,.50fl 
312,200,  represented  chiefly  by  outiight,  was  bequeathed  to  his 
nine  U.S.  Treasury  bills.  widow,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Fisher. 

Other  assets  listed  were:  In-  The  j’emaining  two-thirds  was 
surance,  $289,169;  ca.sh,  .$88,954:  left  in  trust  for  a  17-year-oId 
stocks,  some  listed  at  par  and  daughter,  Wendy,  by  a  previous 
others  at  market  value,  $.30,794;  marriage.  The  bequest  to  the 
chattels,  $8,916;  real  estate,  widow  is  the  minimum  under 
$33,000,  including  an  evalua-  the  law’. 

tion  of  $21,000  for  his  residence  Wendy  is  living  with  Mrs. 
here  and  $12,000  for  his  summer  Catherine  Jones  in  Wilkes- 
home  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.:  Barre,  Pa.  Part  of  the  cartoon- 
memberships.  $200;  miscellane-  Ist’s  will  stated:  “I  would  like 
ous,  $165.  Mr.  Ray  died  last  Catherine  Jones  to  take  care 
Aug.  30  at  the  age  of  71.  of  Wendy  after  my  death.” 

Five  months  before  his  death.  There  was  also  this  para- 


Radio  and  TV 
Air  Tributes 
To  S-H  Paper 


RETIRED— At  the  age  of  77. 
Calvin  D.  Myers  requested  to  be 
relieved  of  direction  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Newburgh 
|N.  Y.)  News.  A  newspaper¬ 
man  57  years,  he  has  worked  for 
the  News  since  1901,  as  reporter, 
associate  editor,  managing  editor, 
editor  and  columnist. 


1  ^  Charles  Kentrop  and  ^  Retires 

Joseph  E.  Doran. 

Ruth  Lyons,  WLW  television  To  Copy  Desk 
personality,  paid  tribute  to  the  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Post  on  her  50-50  Club  pro-  Harold  E.  Moore  Sr. 
gram.  Her  guests  were  Mary 
Wood,  radio-TV  editor;  Venita 
Kelly,  fashion  editor;  and  Mr. 

Doran.  WCKY  presented  a 
dramatization  of  the  Post’s 
history  the  same  day.  The 
story  was  written  by  John 
Murphy,  news  director  of  the  Dispatch, 
station  and  Kentucky  Post  out¬ 
door  editor;  and  Robert  Flem¬ 
ing,  of  the  WCKY  staff. 

Post  staff  members  told  of 
the  paper’s  role  in  Cincinnati 
life  and  progress  in  interviews 
with  Jack  Fogarty  and  Clyde 

Farnsworth,  newscasters  on  the  the  Observer  Dispatch,  will 
staff  of  WCPO,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  station. 

On  the  motion  of  Mayor  the  Sunday  Observer  Dispatch. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  City  Council  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  managing 
extended  formal  congratulations  editor  of  the  Press,  will  be  in 
to  the  Post  “on  behalf  of  the  charge  of  news  room  operations 
entire  city.”  for  that  morning  newspaper. 


,.  ...  ,  The  inventory  included  an  un-  child  or  cl 

tive  editor  of  the  Utica  Ob-  n,ine.” 

server  Dispatch  and  Utica  ^  St  Lo^j^ 

Daily  Press,  Gannett  newspa-  depository  Cf  I  niiiK 

pers,  i^lmquished  that  post  ^^^er  an  agreement  with  Mr.  _  ’  _ 

Jan.  1  because  of  poor  health.  Newhouse  dated  last  March  22.  N.  \  .  Tin 

He  will  continue  to  serve  on  Under  terms  of  his  will,  Mr. 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Observer  jgft  the  bulk  of  his  estate  .p, 

He  had  served  as  trusts  to  his  daughter-in-law.  became  a  su 
managing  editor  of  that  paper  George  Llovd-Roberts  of 

for  four  years  before  he  was  London,  England,  and  three 
appointed  to  the  executive  edi-  grandsons,  David,  Talton  and  E.  ^‘^naging  i 
tor  post  in  1954.  Tensing  Ray  III.  Mrs.  Lloyd-  Si^'Ie^iJ^* 

No  successor  has  been  named  Roberts  is  the  widow  of  E.  .  , 

to  the  executive  post.  Charles  Lansing  Ray  Jr.,  only  son  of 
A.  King  III,  managing  editor  of  the  publisher  who  died  in  1946. 

Observer 

have  charge  of  the  news  room  .•  new  yeai  ra.ner  man  nexwu, 

operation  of  that  paper  and  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Signs  ^s  previously  arranged  T 

ntM  •!  ¥T  •  earlier  effective  date  becar 

With  Mailers  Union  p^^^ible  because  of  cancellati^ 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  signed  a  of  the  contract  between  t 
one-year  contract  with  the  Times  and  the  Globe-Democn 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  The  P-D  also  receives  t 
Union  of  New  York  and  Chicago  Daily  News  and  t 
vicinity,  an  independent  union.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ne' 
and  on  Jan.  3  resumed  publica-  services, 
tion  with  an  issue  of  80,000  • 

copies,  the  publishers,  Sidney  ^wwv  r 

and  Albert  Klass,  announced.  » 1  lor  Uiarily 

The  union  had  picketed  the  Indian'apolis,  Ir 

plant  in  a  dispute  over  a  two-  Indianapolis  daily  newspape 
year  conti'act  with  the  Metro-  collected  and  spent  more  th 
politan  Distributors  Organiza-  $1.50,000  in  their  annual  Chrii 
tion.  The  agreement  provides  mas  charity  drives  this  year, 
that  the  Distributors  Organiza-  • 

tion  will  distribute  the  mom-  ^  i  i 

ing  edition  and  the  Mailers  will  i-ookies  Are  Popular 
distribute  the  evening  edition  St.  Louis,  i 

of  the  tabloid.  The  Post-Dispatch  filled  4 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  is  the  379  requests  from  i-eaders  i 
only  daily  newspaper  published  a  special  12-page  “Christn- 
in  the  borough  since  the  Brook-  Cookie  Recipe  Book”  compil 
lyn  Eagle  was  suspended  by  a  by  the  food  page  editor,  Dorot 
Guild  strike  last  March.  Brainerd. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


Newspaper  -  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jamet  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  StnbbleAald 
Clifford  Marahall  Phil  Jackson  W.  R.  Twining 

Washington  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower  111  Sutter  SU 

Sterling  S-4341-2  Delaware  7-27a3-6  Ezbrook  2-S671-2 


‘Typo  Caused  Exile’; 
Editor’s  Story  Denied 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Dr.  German  Omes  Coisu,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic’s  leading  daily, 
El  Carihe,  charged  last  week 
that  he  has  been  denied  his 
property  and  civil  rights  by  the 
Trujillo  government. 

He  announced  that  he  will 
seek  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States  and  appealed 
to  the  Inter  American  Press  As- 
.sociation  to  intercede  in  his  be¬ 
half. 

Dr.  Omes,  a  former  ardent 
backer  of  the  Trujillo  regime, 
ascribed  his  fall  from  grace  to 
a  typographical  error  in  his 
newspaper  which  offended  Gen- 
eralis.simo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo 
and  “loosed  the  furies  of  hell” 
against  him. 

Cltarges  Are  Denied 

His  charges  were  denied  Jan. 
4  by  Rafael  Herrera,  acting 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  who  described  Dr. 
Ornes’  .statements  as  “ridicu¬ 
lous”  and  motivated  by  “a  per¬ 
secution  complex.” 

Dr.  Omes  announced  his 
break  with  the  government  at  a 
press  conference  in  the  New 
York  offices  of  lAPA  Dec.  29. 

“I  have  received  news  from 
my  country  informing  me  that 
without  due  process  of  law  I 
have  been  deprived  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  almost  a  million 
dollars,  in  payment  of  a  debt 
not  yet  due  and  which  is  not 
even  half  that  amount,”  he  re¬ 
lated. 

“There  is  no  chance  of  my 
return  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  while  Trujillo  is  in  power. 

“.4n  error  by  a  reporter,  with 
no  ulterior  motive,  got  into  the 
newspaper  by  some  queer  twist 
of  fate,”  he  said.  On  Oct.  27 
K1  Caribe  published  a  photo  of 
school  children  placing  a  wreath 
at  a  bust  of  Generalissimo  Tru¬ 
jillo;  but  the  caption  described 
the  statue  as  Trujillo’s  “tomb.” 

Dr.  Ornes  said  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  reporter,  “as  any 
editor  would  do,”  and  had  also 
fired  a  printer  and  two  proof¬ 
readers. 

-Attended  I.APA  Meeting 

While  Dr.  Ornes  was  at  the 
IAPA  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
a  series  of  personal  attacks 
against  him  began  to  appear  in 
La  Nacion,  El  Caribe’s  competi¬ 
tor.  When  the  IAPA  meeting 
ended.  Dr.  Omes  decided  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  United  States. 


Senor  Herrera  flew  to  New 
York  from  Ciudad  Trujillo  this 
week  to  reply  to  Dr.  Omes’ 
charges.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  reporter  who  committed 
the  error,  Tirso  Valdez.  The 
other  employes  involved  also 
have  been  rehired. 

Senor  Herrera  told  a  news 
conference  arranged  by  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  informa¬ 
tion  office  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  that  “the  typographical 
error  was  received  with  good 
humor  and  understanding  in  of¬ 
ficial  circles.” 

He  said  he  had  “sharply  re¬ 
futed  the  attacks  in  La  Nacion 
and  personally  exonerated  Dr. 
Omes  of  any  responsibility  in 
the  error,  assuming  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  myself  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.” 

'Transferred  Control 

According  to  Dominican  law, 
no  non-resident  can  be  editor 
of  a  newspaper.  Legal  trans- 
ferral  of  control  was  handed 
over  to  Senor  Herrera  when¬ 
ever  Dr.  Ornes  traveled  abroad, 
“which  was  frequently,”  Senor 
Herrera  said.  The  editorship 
can  not  be  returned  to  Dr. 
Omes  until  he  returns  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  arrange 
for  re-assignment  of  the  post, 
he  added. 

Dr.  Omes  would  probably 
face  legal  prosecution  upon  his 
return,  Senor  Herrera  conceded. 
He  violated  a  Dominican  law  by 
resigning  his  government  post 
— the  vicepresidency  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Commission 
— while  out  of  the  country. 

Senor  Herrera  charged  that 
since  arriving  in  the  United 
States  “Dr.  Omes  continually 
siphoned  El  Caribe’s  funds  out 
of  the  country,  until  the  news¬ 
paper  was  forced  to  borrow 
$35,000  to  meet  pressing  obli¬ 
gations.” 

Owed  Bank  Debt 

Dr.  Ornes  claimed  he  was  the 
major  owner  of  El  Caribe,  but 
owed  $480,000  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  Reserve  Bank,  with 
the  newspaper  as  collateral.  The 
next  installment  of  $68,000  on 
the  loan,  he  maintained,  is  not 
due  until  Feb.  14. 

Dr.  Omes,  36,  was  practicing 
as  an  attorney  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  El  Caribe  in 
December,  1948.  A  bank  loan 
was  negotiated  to  raise  the  pur¬ 
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A  DIFFERENT  STORY  of  whaf  happened  fo  El  Caribe  and  ih  editor. 
Dr.  German  Ornes,  is  given  fo  newsmen  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Herrera,  fourth  from  right,  now  acting  editor.  Reporter  Tirso  Valdez, 
whose  picture  caption  is  blamed  by  Dr.  Ornes  for  his  exile,  is  sixth 
from  right  in  photo. 


chase  price  of  $674,000. 

“My  collaboration  with  Tru¬ 
jillo  was  a  shotgun  wedding  at 
the  beginning,  but  after  that 
we  got  along,”  the  publisher 
commented  here. 

At  the  IAPA  meeting  he  took 
issue  with  a  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  report  which 
censured  the  press  situation  in 
his  country. 

At  an  IAPA  meeting  in  Mexico 
several  years  ago.  Dr.  Omes 
engaged  in  a  fist  fight  on  the 
platform  with  a  delegate  who 
had  criticized  the  Trujillo  re¬ 
gime. 

Dr.  Omes  said  his  total  in¬ 
come  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  more  than  $50,000  a  year, 
derived  from  his  law  practice, 
his  newspaper  salary  and  his 
government  post. 

Says  Reasons  ‘Private’ 

Asked  to  suggest  a  cause  for 
Dr.  Omes’  defection,  Senor  Her¬ 
rera  said  he  thought  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  motivated  by  “fac¬ 
tors  in  his  private  life.”  He 
suggested  that  Mrs.  Ornes  may 
have  wi.shed  to  leave  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic. 

Mrs.  Ornes,  the  former  Diane 
Godwin,  is  an  American  citizen. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  artist, 
Frank  Godwin,  and  a  niece  of 
the  Washington  radio  commen¬ 
tator,  Earl  Godwin. 

The  IAPA  executive  commit¬ 
tee  is  slated  to  meet  in  New 
York  Jan.  16  to  consider  the 
case  of  El  Caribe. 

• 

Chappell  Loan  Fund 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Employes  of  the  Birmingham 
News  have  established  a  $1,000 
loan  fund  for  needy  students  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  in  the  name  of 
James  E.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pell,  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt, 
was  president  and  editor  of  the 
News  when  he  retired  recently. 


Color  Comic 
Plant  Closed 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Colorpress,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  color  comic  supple¬ 
ments  for  about  75  newspapers, 
is  going  out  of  business. 

President  Leon  E.  Herman 
said  the  plant  will  be  closed, 
the  corporation  dissolved.  The 
closing  will  affect  about  100 
employes. 

At  one  time,  a  department  of 
the  old  Buffalo  Times,  Buffalo 
Colorpress  was  owned  by  NEA 
Service,  Inc. 

Mr.  Herman  is  joining  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc. 
here  as  a  vicepresident.  Earl 
Anderson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Buffalo 
Colorpress,  will  go  to  NEA 
headquarters  in  Cleveland  as 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Herman  said  the  Buffalo 
Colorpress  plant  and  equipment 
are  “slow  and  out  of  date;  it  is 
uneconomical  to  continue  to 
operate.” 

• 

59  Strikers  Forfeit 
$182,846  Benefits 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Fifty-nine  union  printers 
who  walked  off  their  jobs  Oct. 
17  at  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  forfeited  $182,846  in  ac¬ 
crued  retirement  benefits  which 
had  been  entirely  paid  for  by 
the  company. 

On  the  average,  a  company 
report  to  employes  disclosed, 
each  striker  lost  $3,100.  Life 
insurance  under  the  company 
plan  was  continued  for  31  days 
after  the  termination  date 
(Oct.  21)  and  privilege  was 
granted  to  convert  group  in¬ 
surance  into  personal  insurance 
policies. 
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Ralph  Dyar  Dies; 
Promotion  Man 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  EHECTH 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave.» 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


BeneiRt  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationt  For  Sale 


'Newspaper  Brokers 


YOU.  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly  I  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit.  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONTINUING  SERVICE 
The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property 
doesn’t  end  our  obligations.  We  stand 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rough  spots  until 
they  are  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
success.  Our  experience  can  benefit 
you  in  the  California- Arizona  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


IOWA  weekly  netting  $12,000  can  be 
bought  for  $35,000 ;  with  $16,000 
down.  Room  for  growth.  Herman 
Koch,  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. _ 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 


DISMANTUNG) 
22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  T. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


OKLAHOMA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  No  competition,  fine  plant,  town 
of  21,000  population.  Requires  $16,000 
cash  down,  balance  favorable  terms. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ks. 
WE  OFFER  good  sound  weeklies  and 
dailies  throughout  the  United  States. 
Ask  for  our  free  Bulletin.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4968  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29.  Cal. _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


WE’RE  THE  LARGEST  dist 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
World — there  must  be  a  ri 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each,  FOB 
None  better  at  any  price.  Wt 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B. 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660, 
North  Carolina. _ 


WEEKLY  AND  COMMERCIAL  shop 
grossing  $36,000  annually.  Excellent 
potential  for  publisher  with  sufficient 
funds  to  promote  opportunities  in  fast 
growing  area  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Write  PNPA,  300  Telegraph  Building, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

NORTH  CAROUNA  Weekly  that  will 
give  good  living  income  and  pay  its 
entire  cost  in  8  to  10  years.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $35,000.  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


UNOTYPES,  Models  6.  8  (30  or  4! 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inta^ 
type.  Mod.  B3SM, 

A-1  condition, 
mags.,  new 
low  mats. 


,  42  em,  elec.  All  is 

_  Lino  and  intertypi 

or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lod- 

_  late  faces.  Write  for  prici 

6  and  8  ft. 


EXPERT  tax  and  management  service 
in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 
Georgia  Savings  Rank  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


_  _  _  ...  Steel  stones  witt 

galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack. 

west  Matrix  Mart,  I _  5"  Tl, 

Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


_ Mid- 

Inc.  633  Plymoutk 


Publications  Wanted 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  PUBUSHERS 
with  ample  resources,  now  operating 
separate  properties,  wish  to  acquire 
successful  daily  newspaper  in  $1,600,- 
000  to  $3,000,000  gross  class.  Espe¬ 
cially  Interested  in  western  or  mid- 
western  property  in  expanding  market. 
We  are  community  building  operators 
who  will  uphold  highest  traditions  of 
any  newspaper.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  ^x  6027,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


&  MAGAZINEa 


LINOTYPE  MATS  _  _ 

New  mats  now  28c — We  have  late  facsi 
like  new  priced  at  35  to  60%  of  nee 
cost. 

Write  for  listing — 

Foster  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  ISth 
&  Cherry  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Locuh 
8-2166. 

LUDLOW  Serial  #2432  less  accessories. 
Electric  Pot  and  New  Motor.  $1,004. 


WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  wants  to 
buy  small  daily  in  Midwest.  Box  111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Binghamton,  New  York. 


SPACE  BUYERS! 

Good  old  SANDERS  says: 
Test  Livingston  Co.  (NY)  ABC  3 


Publications  For  Sale 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly,  chart  area  8, 
grossing  around  $60,000,  adequately 
equipi)ed,  owners  entering  another 
newspaper  field.  Box  6301,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

READY  NOW :  Newspaper  Catalogue 
No.  129.  Practically  100  new  listings 
ranging  $2,500  to  $750,000.  May  Bro¬ 
thers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Newspaper 

brokers  since  1914. _ 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  town  of  8,000, 
grossing  $110,000;  Owner  has  made 
enough  in  10  years  to  buy  daily ;  rich 
midwest  area.  Priced  below  gross. 
Write  Box  5417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


R.  M.  White  II 
To  Assist  Field 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


READY  JAN.  10:  Job  Shop  Catalogue 
No.  130.  One  hundred  new  listings, 
$1,000  up.  All  States.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Commercial  print¬ 
ing  plants  brokers  since  1914. 


Chicago 

Robert  M.  White  II,  co-editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  consultant  to 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor  and  publisher. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  White 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Mr.  Field,  who  said  Mr.  White 
would  assume  his  new  duties, 
Jan.  16,  on  a  temporary,  part- 
time  basis.  The  40-year-old 
editor  from  Missouri  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  Ledger 
and  the  Sun-Times. 

“Our  continuing  objective  is 
to  make  the  Sun-Times  of  still 
greater  service  to  its  readers,” 
said  Mr.  Field.  “In  Bob  White 
we  are  getting  the  services  of 
a  great  newspaper  executive. 
We  have  several  projects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  continuing  ob¬ 
jective  and  growth  in  which  we 
believe  that  he  will  be  of  great 
assistance.” 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  45<  per  line  each 
insertion;  *  ■'  “  "  “  “ 


_ _  3  times  @  50<;  2  (3  554; 

1  ®  65$.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  954  ;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 


A’TTEN’nON 

MAGAZINE  PUBUSHERS 

WE  8*11  LL  have  available  some  pro¬ 
duction  time  incorporating  our  exclu¬ 
sive  “ECONOMY  COLOR’’  facilities. 
Our  processes  enable  small  circulation 
periodicals  to  use  full  color  half-tone 
at  amazingly  low  prices.  Our  facilities 
include  machine  typesetting,  photo-dis¬ 
play  type,  mechanical  layout,  color 
separation,  engraving,  printing  (offset, 
letterpress,  rotary)  and  binding.  A 
complete  publishers’  service.  For  fur¬ 
ther  detail  write  Bliss  Printing  & 
Lithographing,  2500  North  Main  Street, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


CENTRAL  WEST  TEXAS— An  especi¬ 
ally  active  and  resourceful  area.  Week¬ 
ly  grossing  an  estimate  of  $70,000.00 
this  year,  grossed  $63,000.00  last  year. 
Super  equipped  with  valuation  on 
equipment,  paper  stock,  metals  alone 
$78,850.00.  Income  for  area  over  8 
millions  yearly.  Price  $80,000.00  with 
one-third  cash,  balance  in  10  years, 
6%  interest. 

WEST  TEXAS,  Well  equipped  shop  in 
town  of  1,250  population.  Some  ex¬ 
ceptional  large  job  work,  yearly  con¬ 
tract.  Illness.  Small  cash  payment, 
6%  interest  on  balance. 

H.  W.  SANDERSON.  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  812,  Dallas  21,  Texas. 

CHART  AREA  No.  2.  Weekly  news- 
paper  publisher  offering  his  business 
grossing  $36,696  in  1966  for  $26,000, 
half  down.  More  down,  less  price. 
Two-machine  newspaper  and  job  plant. 
Established  86  years.  Less  than  3  hours 
easy  drive  from  Times  Square — tops 
hunting  and  fishing.  May  Brothers, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

DAILY  in  ideal  Eastern  state.  Good 
equipment.  Needs  good  management. 
Only  $25,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  Box  676,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


holders’  identities  held  in  strid  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 

1  6  13  26  52 

Time  Times  Times  Times  Timet 
$460  $390  $365  $335  $300 
260  215  205  190  170 

145  125  115  110  100 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


Dearborn  M  achinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 
MOVING 
ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  By  water  76M 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  January  7,  195« 


ikiitor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


i 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


PRACTICALLY  NEW  8  ft.  Hamilton 
All  Steel  newspaper  stone  with  aaller 
storage ;  Hamilton  Steel  48-drawer  cut 
cost  type  cabinets.  Printcraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga- 
sine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  III. 


Neiciprint 


CONTRACT  NOW  for  1966  Shipments 
(MONTHLY).  Standard  White — All 
Sizes.  ALFRED  BUNGE  CO.  45  W. 
46  9t.,  N.Y.  36,  JU.  2-4174. 


EUROPEAN  and  DOMESTIC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
82  lb.  16%'.  16%".  17'.  22%',  24' 
rolls  36'  diameter.  Also  European 
newsprint  any  size  rolls  for  January 
and  February  delivery.  Brockman  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022. 


YOU  can  DEPEND  on  Newsprint  De¬ 
liveries  when  you  order  from ; 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER 
STANDARD  WHITE-All  Roll  Sizes 
Prompt  &  Future  Shipments. 

45  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.  36,  JU  2-4830 


EUROPEAN  FIRM  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  pulp  and  paper  business  in  direct 
contact  with  West  European  Paper- 
mills  can  ofTer  for  shipment  from  April 
1956  until  December  1966  monthly  200 
metric  tons  standard  grade  newsprint 
quality  already  accepted  in  U.S.  :  rolls 
suitable  for  machine  width  106',  3' 
cores,  eximrt  seaworthy  parking.  Sam¬ 
ples  available.  Newsprint  Publishers 
interested  please  apply  for  Box  6427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  -  ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 


BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  5-8664 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Roils,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRBS^S  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC.  NY  MU.  6-6960 


Preta  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 


16-PAGE  Tubular  press  with  two 
■i“™*>''>«tion  %  and  page  folders. 
sWill  sell  one  folder  separately.  Press 
.^has  stereotype  equipment. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 


?NGLE  WIDTH;  22H'  cutoff;  new 
HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
and  %  folder. 


Press  Room 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 


15  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  FIdrs. 
28  9/16'  —  AC  —  Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
5  Units  Now  Available 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3607 


SELL  Combination  Tubular  %  and  % 
page  folder  or  trade  for  regular  % 
page  folder.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 


3  16-Page  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22%' 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  ft  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  CONVEYORS,  Cutler-Hammer, 
all  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE  DEKATUBE 
New  1952 


Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.  NY  17  EL  6-3607 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 


Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $36,000 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE,  IDAHO 


GOSS  4  deck  press — runs  32  pages 
straight  run  with  color  on  any  page 
at  30,000  hourly,  double  folder,  22^" 
cut-ofT,  14  ft.  high.  Write  today  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas,  Beacon. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE 

Serial  #2346 


22%'  cutoff.  Two  4-plate  wide  units, 
twin  folders. 


14-28  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 


21%'  cutoff.  One  3-plate  wide  unit 
and  Two  2-plate  wide  units. 


BOTH  PRESSES  IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE. 


UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Used  Presses 


Preaa  Room 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  90S,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 

may  be  available  soon,  for  newsi>a- 

pera  of  all  sizes. 

■k  GOSS  engineers  can  adopt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  Invited. 


Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  30  x  46i,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9'  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 

ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps, 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

MAT  ROLLERS 

SCOTT  Heavy  Duty.  $2760.  FOB.  N.Y. 
DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  $2760.  FOB  N.J. 
HOE  Medium  $1750.  FOB  N.J. 

HOE  Light  $960.  FOB.  N.J. 

ALL  DRIVES  ARE  A.C. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%'  cut-ofT  press.  (George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3507 

WANTED  —  Teletypesetter  operating 
unit  for  Intertype ;  also  Multiface  per¬ 
forating  unit.  Must  be  modern.  Box 
6412,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Sth, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

WANTED:  8- page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S. A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

21%'  CURVED  ROUTER 

Box  6332,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANT  USED  Newspaper  Page  Form 
Trucks.  R.  W.  Whipkey,  Big  Spring 
(Texas)  Herald. 

QUARTER  page  folder  for  Goss  web 
press,  to  fold  up.  Dealer  Box  6416, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

CITY  CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
western  newspaper,  must  be  a  young 
district  manager  who  desires  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  circulation  by  hard  work,  pro¬ 
motion  minded  with  ability  to  secure 
production  from  carriers.  Box  5406, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTFD — Aggressive  younger  circu¬ 
lation  man  for  two  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspapers.  Tough  Job. 
No  softies  apply,  ^x  6219,  E^tor  ft 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


WANTED:  Circulation  Manager  who 
can  direct  carrier  boy  organization 
and  handle  country  mail.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  second  man  who  wishes  to 
advance  to  department  manager.  Write 
full  details  of  experience  and  education. 
Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. _ 

WANTED — Top  quality  Circulation 
Man  to  manage  one  of  Mid-West's 
largest  combination  newspaper  — 
magazine  agencies. 

MUST  be  folly  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  Home  Delivery  and  Street 
Sales. 

ALSO  must  be  able  to  handle  office 
personnel  and  be  experienced  in  sys¬ 
tems  and  procedure. 

MUST  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
sales  promotion  and  have  ability  to 
administer  a  smooth  operating  agency. 
EXCELLENT  salary  with  profit  sha^ 
ing  for  man  who  can  handle  respon¬ 
sibility. 

IN  REPLY  give  full  details — age.  ex¬ 
perience  and  references. 

Box  136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  as  district  manager  for 
one  of  fastest  growing  newspapers  in 
the  east.  Great  opportunity  for  branch 
captain  or  young  man  just  starting 
out  in  circulation.  Excellent  training, 
salary,  ear  allowance  and  bonus  plan. 
Age  18  to  25.  Located  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  116,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Claaaified  Advertising 

“CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING  man¬ 
ager  needed  now  by  20,000  circulation 
morning  paper  with  largest  classified 
volume  In  Vermont.  Prefer  either 
manager  on  smaller  paper  ready  to 
progress  or  experience  alert  young 
salesman  from  larger  paper  who  can 
head  well  organized  department  and 
keep  it  rolling.  Excellent  pay.  Giv* 
full  information,  exi>erience  references, 
first  letter.  Replies  kept  confidential. 
Write  G.  E.  Noble,  Rutland  Herald, 
Rutland,  Vermont” _ 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING  manager 
must  have  know-how  of  all  phases  of 
classified  department.  Imagination,  ag¬ 
gressiveness  vital.  Here's  a  chance  to 
build  a  future  with  a  rapidly-growing 
New  Jersey  daily  with  unlimited  po¬ 
tential.  Give  full  particulars  on  salary 
expected,  availability.  Confidence  r^ 
spected.  Write  or  wire  Donald  M. 
Weill,  General  Manager,  Somerset 
Star,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  daily 
newspaper  of  34,000  circulation  in 
Western  New  York.  Marvelous  oppoiw 
tunity.  Write  complete  qualifications  to 
Box  101,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Duplay  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  MAN  OR  WOMAN, 
display  and  classified,  for  8,000  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  chart  area  8.  Want  man  or 
woman  who  can  prepare  statistical 
presentation,  has  some  imagination, 
and  is  interested  in  building  up  Job- 
that  paid  $6,500  in  *65.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  ft  references  to  Box  5327, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE 

Man  for  top  display  sales  position  on 
Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald.  Most  bo 
experienced  on  top  lines.  Above  aver¬ 
age  salary  and  many  other  benefits. 
Write,  phone  or  wire,  Wausau  Record- 
Herald.  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 
OUTSTANDING  opportunity  for  adver¬ 
tising  director  on  one  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in  Chart  Area  2.  The  man 
we  want  is  capable  of  producing  the- 
unusual  in  linage  increases.  Our  trad¬ 
ing  area  is  expanding  rapidly,  present¬ 
ing  unlimited  opportunities  for  linago 
growth.  Organization,  direction  and 
good  solid  selling  by  aggressive  man 
sought.  Under  60,000  class.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  (Our  staff  knows  of 
this  ad).  Box  6419,  Editor  ft  Publiriier. 


HELP  WANTED 


Ditpiay  Advertising 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


Large  secondary  market  newspaper  on 
Texas’  upper  Gulf  Const.  Monthly  vol¬ 
ume  over  million  lines.  City  of  85,000. 
Good  base  salary.  Extra  monthly  com¬ 
mission.  25%  commission  on  Christmas 
greetings.  Annual  edition  in  October 
commissionable.  Two  weeks  vacation. 
Excellent  retirement  plan.  Life  and 
hospitalization  insurance. 

Modern  plant,  air-conditioned,  com¬ 
plete  eauipment  and  facilities  for  all 
of  our  salesmen.  Company  automobiles 
for  salesmen’s  use. 

Energetic  and  enthusiastic  young  man 
with  3  to  5  years  experience  on  medium 
or  small  newspapers  preferred. 

Write  Box  5420,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  your  newspaper  experience,  age, 
family  status,  availability  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  in  confidence.  Our 
employes  know  of  this  ad. 


$5200  A  YEAR 
and  Springtime  All  Winter 
for  your  family 
in  Finer  Carolina 
where  life  Is  more  abundant 
and  the  folks  are  friendlier. 


MAN  must  be  promotion-minded  and 
aggressive  Salesman  with  knowledge 
of  layout  and  merchandising.  Refer¬ 
ences  Required. 

Circulation  over  7500 ;  city  zone  over 
35,000. 

Phone  7222  or  Evenings  4376 

J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina 


WANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
salesman  by  daily  in  city  of  1&,000. 
Must  be  good  at  layouts.  Job  pays 
S8&.00  per  week.  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


Young  man  with  several  years  experi- 


of  small  Midwest  daily.  Must  like  small 
town  life,  know  something  about  news 
and  circulation.  Position  will  lead  to 
publisher  as  soon  as  qualified.  Salary 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Write  fully 
to  Box  133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  ADVERTISING^  job  orTone  of 
Virginia’s  largest  weeklies.  Man  will 
have  charge  of  advertising  department. 
Salary  open,  depends  on  background. 


job  on  growing  paper  in 


lisher. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  adve 

salesman  for  small  daily,  to^ 

9,000  population.  Salary  commensurate 


write,  giving  age, 


Tucumcari  Daily 
New  Mexico. 


News, 


Editorial 


tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL. 
59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 


Connecticut." 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EDITOR  soon  for  good  small  5  P.M. 
daily,  complete  charge  news  depart¬ 
ment,  handling  A.P.  wire,  copy  of 
one  reporter  and  society  girl,  and 
paper  make  up.  Must  be  tops  local 
news,  pictures,  and  fit  into  commun¬ 
ity.  Prefer  family  man.  Desire  refer¬ 
ence.  Contact  Franklin  Yates,  Times- 
Gazette,  Shelbyville,  ’Tennessee. 

“EDITOR  for  leading  weekly — one  of 
the  best.  Well  known  community  and 
Chart  Area.  .  .  .  Top  job  of  its  kind 
— need  thoroughly  qualified  man.  Reply 
with  full  details  to  Box  5418,  Editor 
&  Publisher." 

EDI’TOR 

"Employee  newspaper  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Expanding  multi-plant  com¬ 
pany  in  Southwestern  Michigan.  Man 
with  newspaper  experience  and  some 
knowledge  of  photography.  Usual  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5422.  Editor  &  Publisher." 

GIRL  REPORTER  for  large,  award 
winning  weekly.  Part  of  a  top  group 
operation  with  all  the  extra  benefits  1 
plus.  Use  of  camera  helpful,  experience 
necessary.  No  need  to  apply  unless 
you  are  good.  Repeat-good.  All  details 
first  letter,  please.  Write,  do  not 
phone,  to  T.  P.  Dolan,  Courier-Free¬ 
man.  Potsdam.  New  York. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — reporter  for  27 
year  old  North  Jersey  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  bought  out  present  editor- 
publisher,  permanent  position.  State 
qualifications  and  salary.  Write  Leo 
A  Doyle.  82  North  Sussex  Street, 
Dover,  New  Jersey — DO  6-2500. 

"PHOTOGRAPHER-feature  writer  for 
Sunday  roto  magazine  in  Chart  Area 

6.  Prefer  aggressive  man  in  20’s.  Will 
consider  college  student  graduating  in 
February.  Must  be  draft  proof.  'Write 
Box  5400,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
full  details.” 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPOR’TER.  lively 
22,000  daily ;  car  essential.  Good  job 
for  right  man.  Expedite  full  details. 
Phone  No.  Managing  Editor.  Evening 
Telegram.  Superior.  Wisconsin. 

REPORTER  for  fast  growing  group  of 
seven  weeklies  in  Exurbia,  north  of 
New  York  City.  Experience:  none  or 
dailies  only.  Auto  desirable.  State 
salary  required.  Box  642.5.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  daily  has  oponinRrs  for 

2  experienced  reporters.  Also  interested 
,  in  outstandinir  *56  J  graduates.  Write 
fully.  Box  115,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

WOMANS  EDITOR  for  a^rirressive  six 
afternoon  dailv,  servinj?  prrowinj?  city 
with  IJl.OOO  city  xone  and  more  than 
20  cities,  and  towns  in  8  adjacent  i 
counties.  Write  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily 
Tifton  Gazette,  Tifton,  Geonda, 

"EXCELLENT  opportunity  in  radio 
news  field  for  good  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  midwest  daily.  Re¬ 
write  and  news-reporting.  Interesting 
salarv,  promising  future.  Send  full 
background  de*ails  and  samples  to 
Rad'o  Station  WFDF,  Flint.  Michigan.” 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  Chart  Area 

2  needs  women’s  editor  who  can  take 
over  department,  write  and  handle 
stories,  plan  features  and  pictures  and 
j  lay  out  sparkling  pages.  Must  he  fully 
experienced.  Box  100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRIGHT  young  reporter.  New  Yorker, 
facile  writer,  to  break  in  with  news 
bureau.  State  education,  experience  if 
any.  Box  145.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR — reporter-advertising  man  for 
country  weekly.  Start  $75  week.  Write 
Burrus  Dickinson,  Publisher,  Review, 
Roanoke.  Illinois. 

GENERAL  NEWS  Reporter  for  lower 
Lake  Michigan  daily  of  21,000.  News 
Palladium.  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with  un¬ 
usual  perception  and  execution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  AH  will 
be  returned.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
be  important  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Northern  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Immediate  opening  for 
experienced  newsman  who  wants  to 
put  out  top-notch  paper.  Full  charge 
.  news  end.  including  editorials.  Write 
Ramapo  Valley  Independent.  Suffem, 

•  N.  Y.  or  phone  Suffern  6-0029. 

HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


■WILL  HAVE  OPENING  late  January 
for  sports  editor,  daily  Chart  Area  6. 
Small  city,  sports  takes  about  half 
time,  balance  on  wire,  and  general 
news.  Box  5403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Meehaiueal 


REPORTER  for  bureau  office,  experi¬ 
enced  all  beats.  Sound  judgment,  not 
afraid  of  work.  Hours  3  P.M.  to  mid¬ 
night,  6  nights  per  week.  H.OOO  cir¬ 
culation  morning.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
141,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  for  commodity  news  de¬ 
partment  of  Chicago  daily.  No  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  required ;  will  train 
beginner.  $66  for  35-hour  week  to  start, 
with  raise  in  6  months  and  regularly 
thereafter.  Men  under  30  only.  Write 
fully  to  Box  106.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  10,000 
population  city  in  California’s  fast 
growing  central  valley.  Must  be  profes¬ 
sionally  minded,  with  strong  desire 
to  do  a  good  job  and  advance.  Long 
e'xperience  not  vital ;  we  train.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening,  wire  background  sum- 
m.'iry,  reference  to  Larry  MeSwain, 
M.E.,  Hanford  Sentinel,  Hanford, 
California. 


WANTED  —  General  Reporter  for 
Chart  Area  11,  lively  Rocky  Mountain 
city  of  35,000  population.  Evening  and 
Sunday  paper.  State  background  fully 
and  salary  expected.  Box  134,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  with  5,000  circnla. 
tion  seeks  young  man  now  a  linotyjs 
operator  who  is  willing  also  to  lean 
floor  work  for  a  combination  jok 
Write  Joe  B.  Wells,  Superintendent 
DeLand  Sun  News,  DeLand,  Fla. 


COMBINA’nON  PRESSMAN-STEREO. 
’TYPERS.  Immediate  opening  in  opn 
shop.  40  hour  week,  generous  benefiU 
Chart  area  2.  Supply  full  backgrounf 
by  letter  to  Box  5414,  Elditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Photography 


NEWSPAPER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


SKILLED  photographer  with  at  leu 
3  years  newspaper  experience  ani 
ability  to  operate  Scanagraver.  Ei. 
perience  in  news-writing  helpful 
Pleasant  living  where  winter  is  libj 
spring-time  in  the  North.  Congenial 
alert  staff.  City  area  over  35,0H 
Permanent  opportunity.  J.  B,  Robis. 
son.  Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  Norlt| 
Carolina. 


WEEKLY  poultry  newspaper  seeks 
alert  young  reporter-rewrite  man  agri¬ 
cultural  background  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Write  full  details,  back¬ 
ground.  experience.  The  Poultryman, 
P.O.  Box  374,  Vfneland,  New  Jersey. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Fast  growing  lU 
eral  Midwest  daily;  limited  experiena 
considered ;  pay  open ;  write  Box  in| 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Enterprising  photographsj 
for  Chart  Area  11.  Must  be  williajl 
to  operate  Fairchild.  Pleasant  wqrkiiil 
conditions.  Evening  and  Sunday  papeP 
Give  background  and  salary  expectdl 
first  letter.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Pab| 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WHAT'S  THE  TROUBLE 


WE  HAVE  a  good  job  open, 
and  no  applicants. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DIRECTOR 


ism  graduate  or  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Camera  ability  helpful.  Excellent 
starting  pay,  outstanding  opportunity 
for  the  right  man. 


FINE  working  conditions,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  building,  one  of  midwest’s 
best  smaller  dailies.  Friendly,  modern 
town. 

Write  Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher 
.stating  training,  experience,  back¬ 
ground. 


YOUNG  man  or  woman  reporter; 
edit  weekly  soon.  2  modem  weeklies. 
Friendly  town.  Eastern  Indiana  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Knightstown,  Indiana. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  4^  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


SUBSTANTIAL  Beverage  Com¬ 
pany,  muiti-plant  operation, 
seeks  weil  seasoned  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Director  with  corporate 
experience.  Will  work  with  top 
management  on  policy  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Stockholder  relations. 
Internal  communications  and 
Saies  publicity.  Must  be  ac¬ 
complished  writer  with  good 
formal  educational  and  work 
background.  Fine  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  growth.  I.aJcation  Bal¬ 
timore.  Salary  Open.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  148,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


“YOUNG,  aggressive,  exi>erienced,  i»4 
tail  and/or  national  salesmen  for  terj 
notch  daily  in  medium  large  WM 
Coast  City.  Openings  due  to  expandag 
and  internal  promotions.  We 
salesmen,  not  layout  men.  Salary  _ 
to  top.  depending  on  experience,  pra  j 
liberal  bonus  plan.  Write  Box  64im  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED 

business  representative  for 

one  of  world’s  largest  news  agencies 
to  sell  newsfilm,  photos,  facsimile,  and 
news  wire  services  to  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations.  Generons 
starting  salary,  commissions  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  man  with  proven  back¬ 
ground.  Submit  fullest  details.  Box 
5S37.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  ,  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  st^by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

progress  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Pull  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  S60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  10  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida. 


Linotype  School 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER,  31,  ten  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Now  directing  all 
phases  of  advertising  for  small  daily, 
strong  weekly  plus  monthly  farm 
paper.  7  years  experience  top  display 
man  on  30,000  daily.  Seeks  ad  man¬ 
ager  job  with  more  future  on  good 
daily.  Current  and  previous  employers 
as  first  references.  Vet,  happily  mar¬ 
ried.  3  children.  Minimum  1126  to 
start  required.  Consider  any  area  mov¬ 
ing  costs  permit.  R.  A.  Hunt,  823  E. 
Chestnut.  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  seeks 
change  with  challenging  opportunity 
to  fully  utilize  capabilities.  Over  20 
years  eminently  successful  background. 
Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Now  em¬ 
ployed  TOP  salesman  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  city.  Proven 
outstanding  record.  Executive  experi¬ 
ence.  84,  college.  Can  meet  NAEA. 
Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  young  man.  27,  seeks 
position  as  advertising  salesman.  Sin¬ 
gle,  vet,  degree ;  experience  selling  ad 
specialties ;  now  in  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  daily  newspaper.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  128.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _ _ 

CHART  2  AREA,  8  years  retail.  2 
years  general,  excellent  record,  college, 
and  advertising  training.  Box  137, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  2  years 
supervision.  Seeks  Ad  Manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  only  as  a  job  with  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  permanency  and  responsibility. 
Layout,  copy,  sales.  Knows  how  to  plan 
and  execute  specials.  Most  phases  of 
local  and  national  experienced.  Rev¬ 
enue  conscious.  Able  to  work  with 
people  successfully.  College,  83,  World 
War  II  Vet,  Single.  Box  108.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
If  you  need  an  energetic,  young,  cap¬ 
able  ‘right  hand’  read  these  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ten  years  experience  both  small 
and_  metropolitan  dailies,  newt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  circulation.  Now 
employed.  Best  possible  references.  Box 
5426,  Mitor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OF  ONE  OF  SOUTH’S  most 
influential  dailies,  60,000  circulation, 
I  will  accept  new  position  as  editor, 
managing  editor,  associate  editor  or 
public  relations  director  for  contract 
of  1225  minimum  weekly  to  start. 
At  41  has  22  years’  experience  all 
phases  news  departments  of  four 
Southern  dailies.  Prefer  areas  9,  6,  4 
and  3.  Now  fixture  with  plea.sant  con¬ 
ditions  and  associates,  but  want  better 
pay.  Box  105,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WANT  to  return  to  West  Coast 
Young  Circulation  Manager  will 
enough  energy,  ambition  and  experi' 
em»  to  do  a  good  job  for  you.  Con' 
aider  manager,  aaeistant  or  promotion 
Box  5302-  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  young  circulation  mai 
awks  position  as  circulation  managei 
of  small  daily  or  assistant  on  a  largei 
Chart  Area  2,  3  or  6.  Promotior 
minded  and  cost  conscious.  Marrier 
and  will  relocate.  Full  knowledge  ol 
Little  Merchant.  Box  103,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
With  Excellent  productive  backgroum 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  classifle 
prefer  15,0()0  to  *30,000  circulatio 
paper  but  will  consider  others,  permi 
“ent  position  only,  age  30,  clean  ci 
ipp»'arance,  good  habits,  top  refe: 
inces,  will  go  anywhere  for  the  rigl 
iffer.  available  now  I  Write  Box  14^ 
Editor  4b  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  ad  manager  seeks  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity.  Personable,  aggressive. 
Excellent  layouts.  6  years  newspaiier 
e.\|ierience.  Know  offset  and  letter- 
press.  Chart  area  3,  4,  6  or  6.  Box 
127  Editor  4b  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  family  newspaper 
background,  three  years  experience  in 
selling  and  servicing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  and  nine  years  with 
department  stores  in  copy  preparation 
and  budget  control,  including  Sears  and 
indeiiendents,  is  now  ready  for  a  real 
newspaper  advertising  opportunity. 
Capable  of  handling  small  newspaper 
advertising  department  or  acting  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  larger  paper  that  will  lead 
to  executive  and  overall  management 
position  eventually.  ’Training  includes 
military  school,  two  years  college  three 
years  Navy  fighter  pilot.  Prefer  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  South  and  would  like 
to  make  change  mid-summer  or  early 
fall.  Address  Box  113,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS:  Over  100  best 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We’ll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigated  personnel.  BIRCTH  PER¬ 
SONNEL.  59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago  2.  111. _ 


BY-UNE  FEA’TURE  WRI’TER-photog- 
rapher.  Reference  coast  to  coast.  Ton 
of  response  proof  of  copy.  West.  No 
lower  bracket  salary  replies,  please. 
Box  6835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER.  8  years  general  edi¬ 
torial.  all  beats.  Phone  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  Montrose  1-5817. _ 

EDI’TOR.  managing  editor,  trained  on 
big  papers.  Over  M  years  exiierienee. 
Expert  on  type,  makeup,  personnel 
training.  Around  $225.  Box  6306,  Eldi- 
tor  4b  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER.  26.  vet.  journalism  grad. 
3  months  daily  experience,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  5312,  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


CA’THOLIC  Five  sound  years  in  edi¬ 
torial,  Public  Relations.  J-grad.  Locate 
anywhere  with  Catholic  press  or  or¬ 
ganization.  Box  6410.  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR  on  large  midwest 
daily.  Experienced  25.000  to  150,000 
circulation.  Age  S3.  Single.  Non¬ 
drinker.  Six  feet.  In  fine  health. 
Available  short  notice.  Minimum  $100 
a  week.  Newspaper  family  background. 
Hard  worker.  Box  6318,  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

COPYREADER,  able  and  experienced, 

I  thorough  editor ;  ready,  adaptable, 

I  telling  head  writer ;  family  man ;  $106. 

'  Box  5407,  Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

I  HnSI’TORIAL  —  Advertising  Assistant. 

I  Capable  man  Friday.  Was  reporter. 

I  Recent  vet.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  Box 

I  5429.  Editor  4b  Publisher. _ 

j  WRITER-EDI’TOR,  15  yeare’  experience  ! 
I  newspaper,  magazine  writing,  rewrit-  | 
I  ing,  Siting,  make-up,  production,  i 
I  proofreading;  publicity,  public  rela- 
I  tions,  public  speaking,  advertising, 

1  secretarial  skills,  writing  awards  re- 
I  cipient.  creative  imagination,  person-  I 
;  able.  Box  147,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 
'  ALI^AROUND  NEWSMAN,  6%  years,  | 
!  Missouri  grad,  30,  married,  wants 
i  chance  to  use  full  abilities  on  25,000  ! 
I  plus  p.  m.  daily.  Comprehensive,  ac-  | 
I  curate  writer,  can  handle  general  as-  ; 
j  signment.  politics,  courts,  farm  beat.  | 
'  Fast,  accurate  deskman,  now  seiwing 
I  ns  combination  man  on  18,000  paper. 
Can  use  camera.  Box  102,  Editor  4b 

Publisher. _  _  _ _ 

CONSERVA’nVE.  experienced  <13 
years),  married  (37)  journalist  seeks 
editorship  large  weekly,  small  daily, 
farm  journal :  college  news  bureau¬ 
teaching  position.  AB,  MS  degrees ; 
active  community  worker.  $7,000-9.000 
range,  depending  location.  Available 
February.  Box  121,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 
EDI’TOR,  Creative  Writer,  Photogra¬ 
pher,  Public  Relations.  Man.  37,  has 
10  years  experience  with  national  firm  : 
education  in  journalism.  West  Coast 
preference  but  will  relocate  CTiicago 
""d  West.  Box  122.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  -  REPOR’TER  -  PHO'TOC.RA- 
PHER.  Employed  editor  40,000  daily ; 
16  years  metropolitan,  small  dally, 
magazine  experience  including  manag¬ 
ing  editor ;  all  desks,  beats,  city,  wire, 
makeup :  fast,  accurate  on  copy,  heads ; 
features,  topnotch  photographer :  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  backshop ;  direct  staff, 
take  direction :  sober,  stable,  37,  mar¬ 
ried,  available  Feb.  1,  daily,  weekly  or 
allied  field.  Box  12.3  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


^  EDI’TOR,  small  daily.  Experienced 
editor-reporter,  knows  wire,  makeup, 
wants  responsible  news  position  with 
future.  Good  writer.  Married.  29.  re¬ 
ferences,  journalism  degree.  Available 
February  1.  Box  132  Editor  4b  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _ 

EDI’TOR,  39,  now  in  public  relations. 

I  wants  competitive  reporting  on  tough  \ 
metropolitan  daily.  7  years  telegraph  I 
editor,  2  years  metroiiolitan  reporting,  I 
!  deskman.  Experienced  magazine  writer, 
j  Box  144.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  FARM  WRI’TER-EDITOR  wants  spot 
I  in  Illinois.  Seven  years  experience  best  | 
I  newspapers,  farm  magazines.  Good  | 
with  camera.  Vet,  24,  married,  4  sons.  ' 
Best  references.  Box  117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  news-photography.  Prefer 
Texas  or  chart  area  10.  Journalism 
degree  <  female)  three  years,  experi¬ 
ence,  mostly  women’s  news.  Box  140. 

Editor  4b_  ^blisher. _ _  _ 

.MANAGINfT EDITOR  of” I^uTzer  pTize 
calibre.  Make-up  award  winner.  Strong 
on  local  news.  Outstanding  record. 
.Metroiiolitan  and  small  city  experi¬ 
enced.  Sober,  mature  and  reliable. 
Modest  salary  requirements.  Want  per¬ 
manent  siiot  in  progressive  commun'- 
tv  Box  119.  Editor  4b  Publisher. 
NEGRO  wants  job  on  daily.  Some 
exiierienee  in  police,  court,  general  as¬ 
signment  and  copy  reading.  Vet,  35, 
single.  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box  130. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  B.  j.  3  years  exiierienee 
morning  and  afternoon  dailias.  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  have  car.  References,  clippings. 
Want  metropolitan  position.  Features, 
i  all  beats,  some  deskwork.  some  camera. 

'■  IVix  142.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  29,  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  general  assignment  spot. 
Fast,  good  feature  writer.  Missouri 
journalism  graduate.  Chart  Area  1,  2, 
6,  preferred,  but  consider  anywhere. 

Box  126.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SPOR’re  ASSIGNMENT  wanted  by 
e.' iierienced  reporter  in  (Thart  Area  1, 
2,  10,  or  12:  4  years  with  weekly  and 
dailies:  vet,  college  graduate,  some 
camera,  will  take  desk  travel.  Box  112, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Four  years  exiierienee.  Can  handle 
makeup,  heads,  use  graphic,  some  dark¬ 
room.  Help  general  assignment.  Mar¬ 
ried,  26.  Box  104,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Seeks  opportunity. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sports.  27, 
marrieil.  college  education.  Chart  Areas 
1.  2,  6.  B>ix  118,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
SUNDAY  EDITOR,  or  feature  editor 
with  proven  record.  Hard  working  idea 
man,  ;!0,  who  is  tops  in  picture  edit- 
iii)^  local  news,  staff  administration. 
Tabloid  and  standard  exiierienee.  (Thart 
Area  2.  Box  114,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

27  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

Veteran  newsman,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reiairter  and  feature  expert  wants 
post  in  South  or  West.  Journalism 
grad  :  SDX  :  many-faceted  background. 
Immediate.  Sterling  Sorensen,  3507 
Cross  Street,  Madison  5,  Wisconsin. 
VER-^ATILE  NEWSMAN,  16  years  ex- 
lierience,  wire  service,  metropolitan 
daily.  radio-TV,  looking  for  PERMA¬ 
NENT  siKit,  South  Georgia,  Florida. 
Interview  can  be  arranged.  J.  Howard 
Absalom,  147— 6th  Ave.,  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  1 24)  newsman  now  with  crack 
metmixilitan  daily  operating  1-man 
bureau  in  city  of  30,000  seeks  job  of¬ 
fering  all-round  experience  on  20.000- 
40,000  daily,  chart  areas  1,  2,  or  6. 
Use  s|ieed  graphic,  A.  B.  English,  vet, 
wife,  2  chjldren.  References,  by-lines 
on  requefft.  Box  129,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERIN’TENDENT,  FOREMAN  ON 
DAILY  PAPER  in  10-25M  class.  Will 
assume  complete  responsibility  In  plant 
operation  and  personnel  leadership. 
Experienced  in  all  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  pressroom  and  Teletype.  Good 
machinist.  Proven  low  page  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  I’TU  or  open  shop.  E.  Koynen, 
4925  Friendship  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  24, 
Pa.  Phone  Highland  19314. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  27  years 
exiierienee.  medium  and  metropolitan, 
seeks  change.  (3ood  record.  Box  120, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


NEWSPAPER  DOW  etchei^tones  deep 
etch.  Have  worked  other  branches  as 
foreman.  Can  produce.  Union.  Box 
5149.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

EJDI’TORS :  bored  by  “routine”  photo- 
!  graphy?  ’Then  try  this  young  camera¬ 
man — proven  talent,  reliability.  Prefer 
,  m^lum,  largo  daily  anywhere.  Folio 
I  on  request,  ^x  5402,  Editor  4  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

I  PHOTOfJRAPHER,  22.  veteran,  work 
published  American  and  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage  dailies,  15  months  experience 
all  phases  photography  for  Army  news- 
naiier.  Swk  position.  Newspaper, 
magazine.  Box  138,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  with 
newspaiier,  wire  service,  free  lance, 
public  relations,  aviation  background 
due  in  U.S.  June  1956  after  3  years 
in  India.  M.S.  Columbia  Journalism 
1946.  Married,  reliable,  imaginative. 
Likes  teaching,  public  relations,  edi¬ 
torial  staff  work.  Interested  T  Please 
write  air  mail  to  Everton  Oinger,  Vic¬ 
toria  Road,  Nagpur,  M.P.,  India. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Jim  Brown 

In  the  absence  of  our  editor, 
who  is  ill,  I  have  been  asked  to 
reminisce  a  bit  about  my  many 
years  of  association  with  the 
paper.  This  seems  quite  proper 
as  there  is  an  intimacy  of 
readership  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  few  business  papers 
enjoy. 

This  is  due,  I  think,  in  large 
measure  to  the  purely  personal 
service  the  paper  renders  each 
week  to  the  leaders  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — the  business — and  the 
industry  of  newspaper  making 
— the  creators  of  the  most 
amazing  system  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  the 
world — w  hereby  important 
news  events  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  world  are  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  reported  and  pictur- 
ized  in  important  newspapers 
everywhere. 

The  newspaper  family  is  a 
grreat  fraternity.  I  am  sure  our 
readers  will  indulge  me  in  this 
emergency  for  a  brief  personal 
word  or  two. 

*  «  * 

During  the  44  years  of  my 
association  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  we  have  maintained  the 
highest  journalistic  standards. 
We  have  had  no  sacred  cows 
or  secret  rates,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  circulation  has  grown 
from  less  than  a  thousand 
eopies  a  week  at  a  dollar  a 
year  to  more  than  20,000  copies 
net  paid  at  $6.50  a  year. 

Total  income  has  grown  from 
less  than  $16,000  a  year  in 
1911  to  over  $1,100,000  in  1955 
with  20%  of  our  profits  this 
year  paid  to  our  Employes 
Profit  Sharing  Trust  Fund. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  the 
growth — shall  I  say — of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  public  servant 
now’  enjoying  an  all-time  high 
of  public  confidence  revealed  by 
a  net  paid  well  over  55  million 
copies  with  national  advertising 
revenues  in  1955  exceeding  675 
million,  and  total  advertising 
passing  the  3  billion  dollar 
mark. 

*  *  * 

We  like  to  think  that  Editor 
A  Publisher  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  public  ser¬ 
vice  instrument. 

The  record  will  show — 

El&P  led  the  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  movement; 

E&P  helped  organize  the 
ABC  and  joined  as  a  charter 
member  when  it  had  very  little 


at  Thirty 


circulation  to  audit; 

E&P  helped  to  organize  the 
ANA; 

E&P  helped  to  organize  the 
4-A’s; 

E&P  has  given  unstinting  co¬ 
operation  to  every  forward- 
looking  movement  of  the 
ANPA— the  SNPA— the  Inland 
—the  NEA— the  ICMA— and 
AANR; 

E&P  helped  to  organize  the 
NAEA; 

E&P  helped  to  organize  the 
ANCAM; 

E&P  helped  to  organize  the 
NNPA; 

E&P  has  fostered  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  promoted  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  the  only  hope  left 
to  management  for  maintaining 
some  degree  of  professionalism 
in  American  journalism; 

E&P  helped  Frank  Tripp  and 
associates  in  the  drive  for  the 
undenvriting  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  has  now  growm 
to  a  budget  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  has 
supported  the  Bureau  whole¬ 
heartedly  since  its  organization. 

«  •  * 

E&P  has  aided  and  assisted 
wholeheartedly  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  and  given  of 
its  space  generously  to  make 
effective  the  ideals  of  hemis¬ 
pheric  journalistic  brotherhood 
and  solidarity,  whilst  promot¬ 
ing  its  campaign  of  education 
and  intercourse. 

«  «  * 

It  must  be  gratifying  to 
newspapers  everywhere  to  find 
public  acceptance  so  genuine  of 
the  vital  service  newspapers 
are  rendering  every  day  in  the 
public  interest. 

My  colleagues  join  me  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  in 
the  foreseeable  future  newspa¬ 
pers  and  communication  agen¬ 
cies  generally  will  realize  their 
aspirations  for  a  freer  flow 
throughout  the  world  of  un¬ 
censored  news  and  information 
fully  picturized. 

In  that  day  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  know  the  truth — 
and  “the  truth  shall  make  us 
free.” 

May  I  say  that  we  are  ever 
grateful  to  our  readers  and  our 
more  than  700  advertisers  who 
have  made  it  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  results  achieved. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Jan.  9-20— American  Preti  Institute,  seminar  for  Publishers  end 
Editors,  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation). 

Jan.  13 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  Public  Relations  Conte^ 
ence,  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-14 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  mid-winter  conference, 
Connor  Hotel,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Jan.  13-14— Arkansas  Press  Association,  84th  midwinter  con¬ 
vention,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  1 3-I4-— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  20th  an¬ 
niversary  meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  15 — ^Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association, 
meeting.  Hotel  Texas,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Jan.  15— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15-17 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  17 — Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winttr 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston.  I 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  ‘ 
San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arizona.  | 

Jan.  19-21 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention,  j 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 

Jan.  19-21 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
workshop,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jan.  19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Press  ^ 
Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Duka  | 
University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual 
winter  convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  21— Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotal 
duPont,  Wilnrington,  Delaware. 

Jan.  21 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  9th  annual  mid-winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  21-22 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  midwinter 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  22-24— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jan.  22-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-28 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  annual  convention, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  27-28 — Michigan  Press  Association,  88th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  27-28— Labor  News  Writers  Conference,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Jan.  28-29— New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotil 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jan.  30-Fob.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanleil 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 

Feb.  3-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annusi 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  wintif 
mooting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  5-7— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


1701  K Street,  N.  W.,  Waghingion,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building ...  New  York,  N,  Y. 
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How  Linotype  Comets  Save  Time  and  Money 
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nearly  aou  "^i^HiNGTON  post 

Washington,  D.  C. 

fott^rr^produced 

nearly  U.000.000 

SoVsprings.  Arkansas 

r  t-Vie  nine  Comets 

” One rat ion  o  reduction  in  .  „ 

made  chines  from  2B  to  25. 

typesetting  sa,si,H.H.naruv^com^^^^^^^ 


Harry  Eybart,  Production  Manager, 
the  Washington  Post,  checks  a  copy  of 
his  newspaper.  The  Post  has  17  Comets 
to  help  meet  deadlines,  and  “from  the 
start  of  their  installation,”  according  to 
Mr.  Eybers,  “the  operators  expressed 
their  feelings  for  the  easiness  of  the 
machines’  operation.” 


L.  R.  McCoy,  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspapers,  Inc., 
shown  at  one  of  his  Comets,  reports: 
“Replacement  parts,  other  than  mat¬ 
rices  and  bands,  have  cost  us  less  than 
$100.  Matrix  costs  per  operating  hour 
are  less  than  one-half  cent.” 


L.  H.  Hendricks,  Composing  Room 
Superintendent  of  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  looks  on  as  a  machinist 
checks  a  Comet.  The  keyboard  and 
front  both  swing  out  from  the  machine 
quickly  and  easily,  and  the  keyrods  are 
lifted  out  as  a  unit,  opening  the  Comet 
for  speedy  lubrication  and  inspection. 


Yes,  publishers,  machinists,  printers,  and  operators  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  for  themselves,  acclaim  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Comet  as  unbeatable  in  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance 
. . .  for  both  manual  and  automatic  operation. 

Prove  to  yourself  how  profitable  Comet  production  can  be  in 
your  operation.  Write  to  your  Linotype  Agency  for  full  particulars. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  l.inofjfpe  C<mm«  and  membera  of  tbe  Sperlait  femitp 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Atlonto,  Boston,  Ch 


icogo,  Clevolond,  Dollos,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Froncisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH 

Printed  in  U.S.A 


RESEARCH 


Use  the  power  of  the 
FOOD  SECTION  in  the  NEWSI 

Reach  the  heart  of  San  Francisco— through  its  stomach! 

The  |)owerful  food  pages  in  the  News  are  followed  avidly  by  thousands. 
One  recent  booklet  offer,  alone,  drew  more  than  1.500  requests 
from  responsive  readers. 

If  you  want  to  really  start  cooking  with  more  sales  in  San  Francisco— 
start  advertising  in  the  News.  It  has  the  top  home-delivered 
circulation  — and  the  finest  food  section  in  town! 

The  San  Francisco  News 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YOKK.World  UItgram  S  Thm  Sun 


aiVELAND . Fnt, 

nTTSMIRGH . Pnu 

SANFRANaSCO . Ntwi 

INMANAPOIIS . Timm 


COLUMBUS . CHiun 

aNONNATI . Fell 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covinglon  udition,  Cincinnati  Fast 
KNOXVILLE . Naws-Santinat 


DENVER  .  .  .  Focky  Maunlain  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM . Foit-Harald 

MEMPHIS . Fratt -Scimitar 


MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commarcial  Afsptal 
WASHINGTON . Newi 


EVANSVIUE . Freu 

HOUSTON . Freii 

FORT  WORTH . Frmt 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuna 

EL  PASO . HeroM-FoH 


General  ABvertMna  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  Tark  City 


ChlcaDe  San  Pranciice  Datrait  Cincinnati  Phlla4alpliia  Oallat 
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